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Fiver e qaod propero pauper , nee iuutilis anuis 
Da ventam, properat <vivere uemo/atis. Ma RT* 

True, fir, to live I hafle, your pardon give. 

For tell me, who makes hafte enough to live ? F. Lewis* 

MANY words and fentcnces arefo frequently 
heard in the mouths of men, that a fu- 
perficial obferver is inclined to believe^ that 
they muft conuin fome primary principle^ fomc 
great rule of aftion which it is proper always to 
have prcfent to the attention, and by which the ufc 
of every hour is to be adjufted. Yet, if we confider 
the conduct of thofe fentcntious philofbpher^y it will 
often be found, that they repeat thefe aphorifms, 
merely becaufe they have fomewhere heard them, 
becaufe they have nothing elfc to fay, or becaufe 
they think veneration gained by fuch appearances of 
wifdom, but that no ideas are annexed to the words. 
Vol. V- B and 
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Numb. 71. Tuesday, November 20, 1750. 

Vi'vere qn^dfrofero pauper ^ nee inutilis annis 
Da veniam, proper at vi'vere nemofatis. Ma R.T. 

True, fir, to live I haHe, your pardon give. 

For tell me, who makes hafle enough to live ? F. Lewis* 

MAN Y words and fentences are fo frequently 
heard in the mouths of men, that a fu- 
pcrficial obferver is inclined to believe, that 
they muft contain fome primary principle, fomc 
great rule of aftion which it is- proper always to 
have prefcnt to the attention, and by which the ufe 
of every hour is to be adjufted. Yet, if we confider 
the condudt of thofe fententious philofophers, it will 
often be found, that they repeat thefe aphorifms, 
merely becaufe they have fomewhere heard them, 
becaufe they have nothing elfe to fay, or becaufe 
they think veneration gained by fuch appearances of 
wifdoni, but that no ideas are annexed to the words. 
Vol. V. B and 
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and that according to the old blunder of the fol- 
iowers of ArifiMlej their fouls are mere pipes or 
organs, which tranHTitt founds, but do not under- 
ftand them. 

Of this kind is the well known and well attefted 
poficionj that life is Jhort^ which nnay be heard among 
mankind by an attentive auditor, many times a day^ 
but which never yet within my reach of obfervation 
left any imprefTion upon the mindi and perhaps, if 
my readers will turn their thoughts back upon their 
old friends, they will find it difficult to call a fingle 
man to remembrance, who appeared to know that 
life was fliort till he was about to lofe it. 

It is obfervable that Horace^ In his account of the 
charafters of men, as they^are dlverfified by the va- 
rious influence of time, remarks, that the old man 
is dilator ^Jpe hngus^ given to procraftinacion, and in- 
clined to extend his hopes to a great diftancc. So 
far are we generally from thinking what we often fay 
of the fhortnefs of life, that at the time when it is 
neceflarily (hortcft, we form projefts which we delay 
to execute, indulge fuch expeftations as nothing but 
a long train of events can gratify, and fuffer thofe 
paffions to gain upon us, which are only excufable 
in the prime of life, 

• Thefe reflexions were lately excited in my mind^ 
by an evening's converfation with my friend Pro- 
JperOi who, at the age of fifty- five, has bought an 
eftate, and is now contriving to difpofc and cultivate 
it with uncommon elegance. His great pleafure is 
to walk among ftately trees, and lie mufing in the 
heat of noon under their Ihade; he Is therefore 
maturely confidering how he fhall difpofe his walks 

and 
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and his groves^ and has at lad determined to (end 
for the bed plans from I^^fy^ and forbear planting 
tiU the next feafon. 

Thus is life trifled away in preparations to do 
what never can be done, if it be left unattempted 
till all the requifites which imagination can fuggeit 
are gathered together. Where our dcfign terrain 
nates only in our own fatisfadion, the miftake is of 
no great importance; for the pleafure of expeding 
enjoyment, is often greater than that of obtain* 
ing it, and the completion of almoft every wifh is 
found a difappointment ; but when many others are 
interefted in an undertaking, when any defign is 
formed, in which the improvement or fecurity of 
mankind is involved, nothing is more unworthy 
cither* of wifdom or benevolence, than to delay it 
from time to time, or to forget how much every day 
that pafles over us takes away from our power, and 
how loon an idle purpofe to do an adion, finks inta 
a mournful wifli that it had once been done. 

We are frequently importuned, by the bacchana- 
lian writers, to lay hold on the preient hour^ to catch 
the pkafures within our reach, and remember that 
fiiturity is not at our command. 

ZnrJv ivfi^ui v ^o^oy^ a?^X» /Sot to*. 

Soon fades the rofe; once pail the fragrant hour. 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow'r. 

But furely thefe exhortations may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to better purpofes j it may b^ 
at leaft inculcated, that pleafures are more fkfeJy 

B 2 poftponed 
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poftponed than virtue, and that greater lofs is 
llifFered by miffing an opportunity of doing good, 
than an hour of giddy frblick and noify merri- 
ment. 

When Baxter had loft a thoufand pounds, which 
he had laid up for the ereftion of a fchool, he ufcd 
frequently to mention the misfortune as an incite- 
ment to be charitable while God gives the power 
of beftowing, and confidered himfclf as culpable in 
fome degree for having left a good aftion in the 
hands of chance, and fufFered his benevolence to be 
defeated for want of quicknefs and diligence. 

It is lamented by Hearne^ the learned antiquary 
oi Oxfordy that, this general fougetfulnefs of the fra- 
gility of life, has remarkably infefted the ftudents 
of monuments and records; as their employment 
confifts firft in coUefting, and afterwards in arrang- 
ing or abftrafting what libraries afford them, they 
ought to amafs no more than they can digeft; but 
when they iiave undertaken a work, they go on 
fearching and tranfcribing, call for new fupplies, 
when they are already overburthened, and at laft 
leave their work unfinifhed. // isy fays he, the bu" 
finejs of a good antiquary y as of a good man, to have 
mortality always before him. 

Thus, not only in the flumbcr of floth, but in the 
diffipation of ill-direfted induftry, is the ihort- 
nefs of life generally forgotten. As fome men lofe 
their hours in lazinefs, becaufe they fuppofe, that 
there is time enough for the reparation of negle6t; 
others bufy thcmfelves in providing that no length 
of life may want employment; and it often hap- 

' pens. 
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pens, that fluggiihneis and aftivity are equally fuN 
prifed by the laft fummons, and perifti not more 
differently from each other, than the fowl that re- 
ceived the fhot in her flight, frooi her that is killed 
upon the bufh. f 

Among the many improvements made by the laft- 
centuries in human knowledge, may be numbered 
the exad calculations of the value of life $ but whaN 
ever may be their ufe in trafiick, they feem very little 
to have advanced morality. They have hitherto been 
rather applied to the acquifition of money, than of 
wifdom ; the computer refers none of his calculations 
to his own tenure, but perfifts, in contempt of pro«* 
bability, to foretel old age to himfelf, and believes 
that he is nnarked out to reach the utmoft verge of 
human exiftence, and fee thoufands and ten thou- 
fands fall into the grave. 

So deeply is this fallacy rooted iii the heart, anct 
fo ftrongly guarded by hope and fear againft the ap- 
proach of reafon, that neither fcience nor experience 
can ihake it, and we aft as if life were without end, 
though we fee and confefs its uncertainty and fhort- 
nefs. 

Divines' have, with great ftrength and ardour, 
Ihe'^n the abfurdity of delaying reformation and 
repentance i a degree of folly indeed, which fets. 
eternity to haiard. It is the fame weaknefs, in pro- 
portion to the importance of the negleft, to trapf- 
fer any care, which now claims our attention, to a., 
future time ; -wcf fubjeft ourfelyes to needlefs dangers 
from accider|t$.;whi^h: early diligenpe* would have ob- 
^atied» • (M* perpkx pur minds JDy vain precautions^^ 
apd:n()akepr9vifionif9r; the eKecution of defign^ qf 
. . ''h ' B 3 which 
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tiwhich the opportunity once miffed never will re- 
turn. 

As he that lives longeft lives but a little while, 
every man may be certain that he has no time to 
yrafte. The duties of life arc commenfurate to its 
duration, and every day brings its tafli, which if 
neglefted is doubled on the morrow. But he chat 
has already trifled away thole months and years, in 
which he Ihould have labourcdj muft remember that 
he has now only a part of that of which the whole is 
little; and that fince the few moments remaining arc 
to be confidered as the laft truft of heaven^ not one is 
lo be loft* 
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•; OmJiis AriWppam dicmiftatHSj, ei ceUr, ei res a 

r ££3anUm Trnijurafire ; pre/mtihus aquum% Ho£r« 

Yet Arlfiippus ev'ry drefi became ; 
In cv*ry variooa change of life the fame 5 
And thoMgh he aim'd a: things of higher kind, 
I Y fit to the p refent held an e qual mind , F R A K c i K 



To ih RAMBLER, 

SIR, 

THOSE who exalt themfelves into the chai 
of inftruftion, without enquiring whether any 
will ftibmic to their awthority^ have not fuificientlj 
confidered how much of human life pafles in little 
incidents, curfory converfatioHj flight bufmefs> and 

cafual 
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cafual amtifrmcnts ; and therefore they have endea- 
voured only to inculcate the more awful virtues^ 
without condefcendiDg to regard thofe petty qualities^ 
which grow important only by their frequency, and 
which though they produce no fin^e a£ts of heroifm, 
nor aftonifh us by great events, yet are every mo- 
ment exerting their inBuence upon us, and make the 
drau^t of life fweet or bitter by innpetceptible tnftil- 
lations. They operate unfeen and unregarded, as 
change of aar makes us (ick or healthy, though we 
breathe it without attention, and only know the par- 
ticles that impregnate it by their (alutary or malignant 
efFefts. 

You have (hewn yourfelf not ignorant of the Value 
of thoiib fiifasdtcrn endowments, yet have hitherto 
neglcfkd to recommend good-humour to the worl^ 
though a litde refle6tron will (hew you that it is the 
halm of hing, the quality to which all that adorns or 
elevates mankind mufl owe its power of plea(ing* 
Without good-humour, learning and bravery can 
only confer that fuperiority which fwells the heart 
of the lion in. the defert, where he roars without re-^ 
ply, and ravages without refiftance. Without good- 
humour virtue may awe by its dignity, and amaze 
by its brightnefs -, but muft always be viewed at a 
diftance, and will fcarcely gain a friend or attrad an 
knit^or. 

Good-humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleafed i a conftant and perennial fofmefs of man- 
Jlcr, eafinefs of approach, and fuavityof difpofition ; 
like that ivhich every man perceives in himfcl^ wheii 
the firft tran^drts of new felicity have fubfided, and 
his tboughtSLare only kept in motion by a flow fuic*; 

B 4 ce(rioQ 
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ceffion of foft impulfes. Good-humour is a ftatc 
between gaiety and unconcern ; the a6t or emana- 
tion of a mind, at leifurc to regard the gratification 
of another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they afpirc 
to pleafe, they are required to be merry, and to fhew 
the gladnefs of their fouls by flights of pleafantry, 
and borfts of laughter. But though thcfe men may 
be for a time heard with applaufe and admiration, 
they feldom delight us long. We enjoy them a 
litde, and then retire to eafinefs and good-humour, 
as the eye gazes awhile on eminences glittering with 
the fun, but foon turns aching away to verdure and 
to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance; the one overpowers weak 
fpirits, and the other recreates and revives them; 
Gaiety feldom fails to give fome pain j the hearers 
either tlrain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and defpair. Good- 
humour beads no faculties which every one does not 
believe in his own power, and pleal'es principally by 
not ofitnding. 

' It is well known that the moft certain way to give 
any man pleafure, is to perfuade him that you receive 
pleafure frtjm hirii, to encourage him to freedom' and 
confidence, and to avoid any fuch appearance of fu-i 
periority as may overbear and deprefs him. * We fee 
many that by this art only, fpend their days in the 
midft of careflesj invitations, and civilities; and 
withou^t any extraordinary qualities or attainments, 
arc the univerfal favourites of both fexes, and cer-f 
tainly find a friend in every place. The darlings of 
> the 
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the world will^ indeed^ be generally found fuch a$ 
excite neither jealoufy nor fear^ and are not confix 
dered as candidates for any eminent degree of repu« 
tation, but' coiitent themfelves with common ac- 
complifliments^ and endeavour rather to foiicit 
kindnefs than to raife efteem; therefore in aflem-- 
blies and places of refort it feldom fails to happen^ 
that though at the. entrance of fome particular per- 
fbn every face brightens with gladnefs^ and every 
hand is extended in falutation^ yet if you purfue 
him beyond the firft exchange; of civilities^ you will 
find him of very fmall importance, and only weU 
come to the coaipany, as one by whom all conceive 
themfelves admired, and with whom any one is at 
liberty to amufc himfclf when he can find no other 
auditor or conapanion, as one with whom all are at 
eafe, wha wiU hear a jefl: without criticifm, and a 
narrative without contradidion, who laughs with 
every wit, and yields to every difputer. 

There are many whofe vanity always inclines them: 
to a/Ibciate with tbofe from whom they have no rea- 
fon to fear-mortification ; and there are times in which 
the wife and the knowing are willing to receive praife 
without the labour of deferving it, in which the moA 
elevated mind is willing to defcend, and the moft 
adkive to be at refl. All therefore are at fome hour- 
or another ibiidrof companions whom they can cn-i 
tcrtain upon eafy terms,, and who will relieve thenm 
from folitude, without condemning them to vigi-^ 
lance and caution. We are moft . inclined tp love 
when we hive nothing to fear, and he that encou-; 
rages us to pleafe ourfelves^ will not be Iqng with-^ 
Qw? preference iii our afifcftion to thofe whofe. learn.^ 

ing 
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ing holds us at the diftance of pupilsi or whofe wit 
calls all attention from us> and leaves us without inn* 
portance and wichout regard* 

It is remarked by prince He?iryi when he fees Fal* 
fiaff lying on the ground, that he could have beiief 
^&rid a kiier man. H€ was well acquainted with 
^e vices and follies of him whom he lamented^ but 
while his convidion compelled him to do juftice to 
fuperior qualitieSj his- icndernefs ftill broke out at 
the rennembrance of Faijiaff^ of the cheerful com- 
panion > the loud buffbon> with whom he had paflcd 
K\% time in all the luxury of idlenefs, who had glad- 
ded him with unco vied merriment, and whom he 
could at once enjoy and defpife. 

You may perhaps think this account of thofc who 
are diftinguitlied for their good-humour, not very 
confiftent with the praifes which I have bcftowed 
tipon it. But furely nothing cm nnore evidently 
fhew the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
fnends thofc who are dellitute of aU other excel- 
lencies, and procures regard to the trifling, friend- 
&ip to the wor chiefs, and afFeftion to the dull. 

Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by the 
characters in which it is found; for being confidered 
as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it often ncg- 
lefted by thofe chat having excellencies of highei: 
reputation and brighter fplendor, perhaps imagine 
that they have fome right to gratify themfclves at 
the expence of others^ and are to demand compli- 
ance, rather than to praftife it. It is by fome un- 
fortunate miftake that almoft all thofe who have any 
claim to efteem or love, prefs their pretenfions with 
too little confideration of others; This miftake my 

own 
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own intcrcft, as well as my zeal for general happi- 
ncfs, makes me defirous to reftify ; for I have a 
friend, who, becaufo he knows his own fidelity and 
ofefulqefsj is never willing to fink into a companion : 
I have a wife whole beauty firfl: fubdued me, and 
whofe wit confirmed her conqueft, but whofe beauty 
now ferves no other purpofe than to cntide her to 
tyranny, and whofe wit is only ufed to juftify per- 
verieneis. 

Surely nothing can be more unreafonable than to 
lofe the will tp pfcafe, when we are confcious of the 
power, or Ihow more cruelty than to chufe any kind 
of influence before that of kindnefs. He that re- 
gards the welfare of others, (hould make his virtue 
approachable, that it may be loved and copied ; and 
he that confiders the wants which every man feels, 
or will feel ot external afliftance^ mud rather wifh 
to be furrounded by thofe that love him, than by 
thc^ that admire his exceUencies, or folicit his fa* 
voars; for admiration ceafes with novelty, and in- 
tereft gains its end and retires. A man whofe great 
qualities want the ornament of fuperficial attractions, 
is like a naked mountain with* mines of gold, which 
mil be fref|aente4 only till the treafure is exhaufted. 

I amt &c. 

PHIt0MID£S4 
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Stulte ([nid heu votis frujira fnmVihus off as 

^a noH ulla tulit, /ert^ve, ftret'vt dies. Ov i d J 

Why thinks the fool with childifli' hope to fee 
What neither is, nor was, nor e*er ihall be ? . ' 

ELPHiKsraid 

^0 the RAMBLER. 

S I R, : 

IF you feel any of that compaflion, whieh you 
recommend to others, you will not djfregard a 
cafe which I have reafoji ironic ob&rvaiion to believe 
very common, and which .1^ know .by pxperience to. 
be very miferable. And .though the querulou3 ; are 
feldom received with great ardour of • kindnefs, I 
hop^ to efcape the mortification of finding th^t . my 
lamentations fpread the contagion of impatienpejr 
and produce .anger gather than teqdernefs. I write; 
not. merely to vent tlie fwejljng oi niy heart, but to 
enquire' by what meai^s I c^ay recover. .ray^ tranqvHJ- 
lity J and (hall endeavour at brievity in my narrative, 
having long known, that : cottiplaint quickly tires, 
however elegant, or however juft. 

I was born in a remote county, of a family that 
boafts alliances with the greateft names in Englijb 
hiftory, and extends its claims of affinity to the Tu- 
dorsy and Plantagenets. My anceftors, by little and 
litde, wafted their patrimony, till my father had not 
enough left for the fupport of a family, without de- 
fending 
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icending to the culdvation of his own grounds, be- 
ing condemned to pay three fillers the fortunes al* 
lotted them by my grandfather, who is fufpefted to 
• have made his will when he was incapable of adjufl:- 
•iiig properly the claims of his children^ and who, 
■perhaps without defign, enriched his daughters by 
beggaring his fon. My aunts being, at the death of 
.their father, neither young nor beautiful, nor very 
eminent for foftnefs of behaviour, were fuffered to 
live un(blicited, and by accumulating the intereft of 
their portions grew every day richer and prouder. 
•My father pleafed himfelf with forefeeing that the 
•pofleflions of thofe ladies muft revert at laft to the 
hereditary eftate, and that his family might lofe none 
of its dignity^ refolved to keep me untainted with a 
lucrative employment; whenever therefore I difco* 
vercd any inclination to the improvement of my 
condition, my mother never failed to put me in mind 
of my birth, and charged me to do nothing with 
which I might be reproached when I fhould come to 
my aunts eftate. 

In all the perplexities or vexations which want of 
.money brought upon us, it was our conftant prac- 
tice to have recourfe to futurity. If any of our 
neighbours furpaffed us in appearance, we went 
home and contrived an equipage, with which the 
.death of my aunts was to fupply us. If any purfe- 
proud upftart was deficient in refped, vengeance 
was referred, to the time in which our eftate was to 
be repaired. We regiftered every a6t of civility and 
ludenefs, enquired the number of dilhes at every 
jfcall, and minuted the furniture of every houfe, 
that we might, when the hour of affluence Ihould 

come. 
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come, be able to eclipfe adl their fplendor, and fur- 
pafs all their magnificence. 

Upon pains of elegance and fchenrtcs of pleafure 
the day rofc and let, and the year went round on* 
regarded, while we were bufied in laying out planta- 
tions on ground not yet our own, and deliberating 
whether the manor-houfe Ihoald be rebuik or re- 
paired- This was the amufement of our leifure, 
and the folate of our exigencies ; we met together 
only to contrive how our approaching fortune Oiould 
be enjoyed ^ for in this our converfation always 
ended, on whatever fubjeft it began* We had none 
of the collateral interefts, which diverfify the life 
of others with joys and hopes, but had turned our 
whole attention on one event, which we could nei- 
ther haftcn nor retard, and had no other objeft of 
curiollty, than the health or ficknefs of my aunts, 
of which we were careful to procure very exad and 
early intelligence. 

1 his vifionary opulence for a while foothed our 
imagination, but afterwards fired our wifhes, and 
exafperatcd our neceflities, and my father could not 
always reftrain himfelf from exclaiming, that m 
creature bad /o many lives as a cat and an old maid* 
At laft, upon the recovery of his fifter from an ague, 
which fhe was fuppofed to have caught by fparing 
fire, he began to lofe his ftomach, and four months 
afterwards funk into the grave. - 

My mother, who loved herhufband, furvlved him 
but a little while, and left me the fole heir of their 
lands, their fc hemes, and their wifhes* As I had not 
enlarged my conceptions either by books or conver* 
^ion^ 1 differed only from my father by the frelh- 
a nefs 
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fiefs of my chedcs, and die vigour of my ftep ; and, 
iikc him, gave way to no thoughts but of enjoying 
^ wealth which my aunts were hoarding. 

At length the eldeft fell ill* I paid the civilities 
and compliments which ficknefs requires with the 
vtmoft punftuality* I dreamed every night of 
^Icutcheons and white gloves, and enquired -every 
inornmg at an early hour, whether there were any 
news of my ^iear aunt* At lad a meflenger was knt 
CO inform me that I mud come to her without the 
delay of a moment, I went and heard her laft ad*, 
vice, but x^ning her will, found that (he had left 
her fibrtune to her fecond fitter. 

i hung my head j the younger fitter threatened 
to be married, and every thing was difappointment 
and difcontent. I was in danger of lofmg irrepa- 
rably one third of my hopes, and was condemned 
iftill to wait for the reft. Of part of my terror I was 
foon cafed ; for the youth, whom his relations would 
have compelled to marry the old lady, after innu- 
merable ftipulations, articles ^ and fetclcments, ran^ 
away with the daughter of his father's groom ; and 
my aunt, upon this conviftion of the perfidy of manj^ 
refolved never to liften more to amorous addreflcs. 

Ten years longer I dragged the (hackles of ex* 
pcftation, without ever fufFering a day to pafs, hi 
which I did not compute how much my chance was 
improved pf being rich to-morrow. At laft the fe- 
cond lady died, after a (hort ilinefs, which yet was 
long enough to afford her time for the difpofaJ of hef 
eftate, which (he gave to me after the death of hct 
fiftcr. 

I was 
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I was now relieved from part of my mifcry ; a 
larger fortune, though not in my power^ was certain 
and unalienable j nor was there now any danger* 
that 1 might at laft be fruftrated of my hopes by a 
fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chamber-maid, the 
whifpers of a tale-bearer, or the officioufnefs of a 
nurfe. But my wealth was yet in reverfion> my aunt 
was to be buried before I could emerge to grandeur 
and pleafure ; and there were yet, according to my 
father *s obfervation, nine lives between me and 
happinefs. 

I however lived on^ without any clamours of dif- 
content, and comforted mylclf with confidering, that 
all are mortaU and they who are continually decaying 
mull: at laft be deftroyed. 

But let no man from this time fuffer his felicity 
to depend on the death of his aunt. The good 
gentlewoman was very regular in her hours, and 
fimple in her dietj and in walking or fitting ftill» 
waking or fieeping> had always in view the prefer- 
vation of her health. She was lubjeft to nodiforder 
but hypochondriac dejeftioni by which, without in- 
tention^ flie increafed my miferies, for whenever the 
weather was cloudy, ihe would take her bed and lend 
me notice that her time was come, I went with all 
the hafte of eager nefs, and fome times received paf- 
fionate injundions to be kind to her maid, and di- 
rcftions how the laft offices fhould be performed; 
but if before my arrival the fun happened to break 
our, or the wind to change, I met her at the door, 
or found her in the garden, buftling and vigilant. 



with all the tokens of long life. 



Some- 
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Somecimes^ however, fhe fell into diftempers, and 
was thrice given over by the dodor, yet (he found 
means of flipping through the gripe of death, and 
after having tortured nne three months at each time 
with violent alternations of hope and fear, came out 
of her chamber without any other hurt than the lo(s 
of fle(h, which in a few weeks (he recovered by broths 
and jellies. 

As moil have fagacity fufficlent to guels at the de- 
fires of an heir, it was the conftant pra£tice of thofe 
who were hoping at fecond hand, and endeavoured to 
fecure my favour againft the time when I fhould be 
rich, to pay their court, by informing me that my 
aunt began to droop, that fhe had lately a bad nighty 
that fhe coughed feebly, and that fhe could never 
climb May hill ; or at leaft, that the autumn would 
carry her off. Thus was I flattered in the winter 
with the piercing winds of March, and in fummer, 
with the fogs of September. But (he lived through 
fpring and fall, and fet heat and cold at defiance, till 
after near half a century, I buried her on the four- 
^enth of laft Juney aged ninety- three years, five 
months, . and fix days. 

For two .months after her death I was rich, and 
was pleafed with that obfequioufncfs and reverence 
which wealth inftantaneoufly procures. But this joy 
is now paft, and I have returned again to my old 
habit of wifhing. : Being accuftomed to give the fu- 
ture full power over my niind, and to ftart away 
from the fcenc before me to fome exped^ed enjoy-i 
ment, 1 deliver up my(elf to the tyranny of every 
de(ire which fancy fuggeftsj and Jong for a thou* 
fand things which I am unable to procure. Money 

VQL.V. C has 
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has much lefs power, than is afcribed to it by 
thofc that want it. I had formed fchemes which I 
cannot execute, I had fuppofed events which do 
not come to pafs, and the reft of my life mull 
pafs in craving folicittide, unlefs you can find fome 
remedy for a mind| corrupted with an inveterate 
difeafe of wifhing> and unable to think on any 
thing but wants, which realbn tells me will never 
be fupplied, ^ 

I am, &c. ^M 

CUPIDUS^ 
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Rixsiur dt IsMaf^pe cafrma^ 



Hon, 



For noagbt tormented, fhe for aotight torments. 
* Elphinstost* 

Ty yf E N feldom give pleafure, where they are not 
XVX pleafcd themfelvcs \ it is necefiary, therefore, 
to cultivate an habitual alacrity and cheer fulnefs, 
that in whatever ftate we may be placed by Provi- 
dence, whether we arc appointed to confer or re- 
ceive benefits, to implore or to afford proteftion, 
wc may fecure the love of thofe wich whom we trant 
aft. For though it is generally imagined, that he 
who grants favours, may fpare any attention to his 
behaviour, and that ufcfulnefs will always procure 
fi"iends i yet it has been found, that there is an art of 
granting requefts, an art very difficult of attain- 
ment ^ that officioufnefs and liberality may be fo 

-^ aduL 
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adulterated, as to lofe the greater part of their cfFeft ; 
that compliance may provoke, relief may harafs, and 
liberality diftrefs* 

No difcafe of the mind can more fatally difablc it 
from benevolence, the chief duty of foe ill beings^ 
than ill-humour or peevilhnefs 1 for though it breaks 
not out in paroxyfms of outrage, nor burfts into cla- 
mour, turbulence, and bloodlhed, it wears out hap- 
pinefs by flow corrofion, and fmall injuries incef- 
fandy repeated. It may be confidercd as the canker 
of life, that deftroys its vigour, and checks its im- 
provement, that creeps on with liourly depredations^ 
and taints and vitiates what it cannot con fume, 

Pcevifhnels, when it has been fo far indulged, as 
to outrun the motions of the will, and difcovcr itfelf 
without premeditation, is a fpecies of depravity in 
the higheft degree difgufting and offenfive, becaufe 
no reftitudc of intention, nor Ibftnefs of addrefs, can 
enfurc a moment's exemption from affront and indig- 
nity. While we are courting the favour of a pecviih 
man, and exerting ourfelves in the mod diligent ci- 
vility, an unlucky ly liable difpleafes, an unheeded 
circumftance rulBes and exafperares j and in the mo- 
ment when we congratulate ourfelves upon having 
gained a friend, our endeavours are fruftrated at 
once, and all our afBduity forgotten in thecafual 
tumult of fome triSing irritation. 

This troublefome impatience is fometimes no- 
thing more than the fymptom of Ibme deeper ma- 
lady. He that is angry without daring to confefs 
his refentment, or forrowful without the liberty of 
telling his grief, is too frequently inclined to give 
vent to the fermentations of bis mind at the firft paf- 

C 2 ' fages 
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Cages that are opened, and to let his paffions boil 
over upon thofe whom accidenc throws in his way. 
A painful and tedious courfe of ficknefs frequently 
produces fuch an alarming apprehenfion of the leaft 
increafe of uneafinefs, as keeps the foul perpetually 
on the watch, fuch a reftlcfs and ineeffant folicitude, 
as no care or tendernefs can appcafe, and can only 
be pacified by the cure of the dillemper^ and the re- 
moval of that pain by which it is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weaknefs, is the cap- 
tioufncfs of old age. When the ftrength is crulhcd, 
the fenfes dulled, and the common pleafures of life 
become infipid by repettcionj we are willing to im- 
pute our nneafinefs to caufcs not wholly out of our 
power, and pleafc ourfelves with fancying that we 
fufFer by negleft, tinkindncfs, or any evil which ad- 
mits a remedy, rather than by the decays of nature, 
which cannot be prevented or repaired* We there^ 
fore revenge our pains upon thole on whom we re- 
folve to charge them i and too often drive mankind 
away at the time we have the greateft need of tender- 
nefs and afUftance. 

But though peevifhnefs may fometimes claim our 
companion, as the confequence or concomitant of 
mifery, it is very often found, where nothing can 
juftify or excufe its admiffion. It is frequently one 
of the attendants on the profperous, and is em- 
ployed by infolence in exafting homage, or by ty- 
ranny in harafliog fabjeftion. It is the offspring 
of idlenefs or pride ; of idlenefs anxious for trifles ; 
or pride unwilling to endure the leaft obftruflion 
of her wifhes. Thofe whb have long lived in foli- 
tude indeed naturally contrail this unfocial quality, 

becaufcj 
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becaufe^ having long had only themfelves to pleaie^ 
they do not readily depart fronn their own inclina- 
tions ; their fingularities therefore are only blameable> 
when they have imprudently or morofely withdrawn* 
themfelves from the world ; but there are others, who 
have, without any neceflity, nurfed up this habit in 
their minds, by making implicit fubmiOivenefs the 
condition of their favour, and fufFcring none to ap- 
proach them, but thofe who never fpeak but to ap- 
plaud, or move but to obey. 

He that gives himfelf up to his own fancy, and 
converfes with none but fuch as he hires to lull him 
on the down of abfolute authority, to footh him with 
obfequioufnefs, and regale him with flattery, foon 
grows too flothful for the labour of conteft, too ten- 
der for the alperity of contradiftion, and too delicate 
for the coarfenefs of truth ; a little oppofuion offends, 
a little reftraint enrages, and a little difficulty per- 
plexes him ; having been accuftomed to fee every* 
thing give way to his humour, he foon forgets his 
own littlenefs, and expe6bs to find the world rolling at 
his beck^ and all mankind employed to accommodate 
and delight him. 

TetrUa had a large fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, which made her very early independent, 
and placed her in a ftate of fuperiority to all about 
her. Having no fuperfluity of underftanding, (he 
was foon intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid, 
who informed her that ladies, fuch as flie, had no- 
thing to do but take pleafure their own way ; that 
Ihe wanted nothing from others, and had therefore 
no reafon to value their opinion ; that money was 
every things and that they who thought themfelves 
. . * C3 ill- 
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ill-treated, fliould look for better ufage among their 
equals* 

Warm with thefc generous fentinnentSj ^eiric4 
came forth into the worlds in which ftie endeavoured 
to force rcfpeft by haughtinefs of mien and vehe- 
mence of language ; but having neither birth^ bcau- 
ty, nor wjtj in any uncommon degree, fhe fuffcred 
fuch mortifications from thofe who thought them* 
felves at liberty to return her infuks, as reduced her 
turbulence to cooler malignity, and taught her ca 
praftife her arts of vexation only where fhe might 
hope to tyrannize without refiflance. She continued 
from her twentieth to her fifty- fifth year to torment 
all her inferiors with (b much diligence, that fiie has 
formed a principle of difapprobation, and finds in 
every place fomething to grate her mind, and difturb 
her quiet. 

If ilie takes the air, flie is offended with the heaf^^^H 
or cold, the glare of the fun, or the gloom of rhe^^ 
clouds; if ilie makes a vifitj the room in which ftie 
is to be received, is too light, or too dark, or fur- . 
niflied with fomething which flie cannot fee with-^M 
out averfion. Her tea is never of the right fort ; the^^ 
figures on the China give her difguft. Where there 
are children, fhe hates the gabble of brats \ where 
there are none, (he cannot bear a place without 
fome cheerfulnefs and rattle. If many fervants are 
kept in a houfe, fhe never fails to tell how lord La^ 
mjb was ruined by a numerous retinue; if few, fhe 
relates the ftory of a mifer that made his company 
wait on themfelves. She quarrelled with one fa^ 
mily, becaufe fhe had an unplcafant view from their 
windows i with another, becaufe the fquirrcl leaped 

within 
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within two yards of her; and with a third, becaufe 
/he could not bear the noife of the parrot. 

Of nniUiners and mantua- makers fhe is the pro- 
verbial torment. She compels them to alter thtir 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after an- 
other fafhion ; then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was at firft ; then will have a fmall im* 
provement. Thus fhe proceeds till no profit can 
rccompenfe the vexation; they at laft leave the 
clothes at her houfe, and refufe to ferve her. Her 
maid, the only being that can endure her tyranny, 
profeflcs to take her own courfe, and hear her miftrefs 
talk. Such is the confequence of peeviflinefs j it 
can be borne only when it is defpifed. 

It fometimes happens that too clofe an attentioi} 
to minute exaftnefs, or a too rigorous habit of ex- 
amining every thing by the ftandard of perfeftion, 
vitiates the temper, rather than improves the under- 
Handing, and teaches the mind to difcern faults 
with unhappy penetration. It is incident likewife to 
men of vigorous imagination to pleafe themfelves too 
much with futurities, and to fret becaufe thofe ex- 
pectations are difappointed, which fhould never have 
been formed. Knowledge and genius are often ene- 
mies to quiet, by fuggefting ideas of excellence, which 
men and the performances of men cannot attaint 
But let no man rafhly determine, that his unwilling- 
nefs to be pleafed is a proof of underflanding, unlefs 
his fuperiority appears from lefs doubtful evidence; 
for though peevilhncfs may fometimes juflly boafl 
its defcent from learning or from wit, it is much 
oftener of a bafe extraction, the child of vanity and 
nurfling of ignorance. 

C4 
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Numb. 75. Tuesday, December /^^ ^7S^* 

Diligitur nemo, nifi cui Fortunafeeunda eft, 

^^, Jimul intonuity proxtma quaquefugat^ Ovi D. 

When fmiling Fortune fprcads her golden ray, 

All crowd around to flatter and obey : 

But when (he thunders from an angry Iky, 

Oujr friends, our flatterers, our lovers fly. Mifs A. W. 

ro the RAMBLER, 

S I R, 

THE diligence with which you endeavour to 
cultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, 
and life, will perhaps incline you to pay fome regard 
to the obfervations of one who has been taught to 
know mankind by unwelcome information, and 
whofe opinions are the refult, not pf folitary conjec- 
tures, but of praftice and experience. 

I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of thofe arts which are fuppofed to ac- 
complifh the mind, and adorn the perfon of a wo^ 
man. To thefe attainments, whicfh cuftom and edu- 
cation almoft forced upon me, I added fome volun- 
tary acquifitions by the ufe of books, and the con- 
verfation of that fpecies of men whom the ladies 
generally mention with terror and averfion under the 
name of fcholars, but whom I have found a harm- 
lefs and inoffenfive order of beings, not fo much 
wifer than ourfelves, but that they may receive as 
well as communicate knowledge, apd more inclined 

to 
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to degrade their own charafter by cowardly fub- 
miffion, than to overbear or opprefs us with their 
learning or their wit. 

From thefe men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, fomething may be 
gained, which, embellilhed with elegancy, and 
foftened by modefty, will always add dignity and 
value to female converfation ; and from my acquaint- 
ance with the bookifh part of the world I derived 
many principles of judgment and maxims of pru- 
dence, by which I was enabled to draw upon myfelf 
the general regard in every place of concourfe or 
pleafure. My opinion was the great rule of appro- 
bation, my remarks were remembered by thofe who 
defired the fecond degree of fame, my mien was 
ftudied, my drefs was imitated, my letters were 
handed from one family to another, and read by 
thofe who copied them as fcnt to themfelves; my 
vifits were folicited as honours, and multitudes 
boafted of an intimacy with Melijfaj who had only 
(een me by accident, and whofe familiarity had never 
proceeded beyond the exchange of a compliment, or 
return of a courtefy. 

I (hall make no fcruple of confefling that T was 
pleafed with this univerfal veneration, becaufe I al- 
ways confidered it as paid to my intrinfick qualities 
and infcparable merit, and very eafily perfuaded my- 
felf that fortune had no part in my fuperiority. 
When I looked upon my glafs I law youth and beauty, 
with health that might give me reafon to hope their 
continuance J when I examined my mind, I found 
fomc ftrcngth of judgment, and fertility of fancy ; 

and 
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and was told thit every aftion was grace, and that 
every accent was perfuafion. 

In this manner my life paflcd like a continual 
triumph amidft acclamations, and envy, and court- 
Ihip, and careiGTes : to pleafc Melijfa was the general 
ambition, and every ftratagem of artful flattery was 
praftifed upon me. To be flattered is grateful, 
even when we know that our praifes are not believed 
by thofe who pronounce them: for they prove, at 
leaft, our power, and fhew that our favour is valued, 
fince it is purchafcd by the meanncfs of falfehood. 
But, perhaps, the flatterer is not often detected, for 
an honed mind is not apt to fufped, and no one 
exerts the power of difcernment with much vigour 
when fclf-love favours the deceit. 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual diftrac- 
tion of my thoughts by new fchemes of pleafure, pre- 
vented me from liftening to any of thofe who crowd 
in multitudes to give girls advice, and kept me un- 
married and unengaged to my twenty-feventh year, 
when, as I was towering in all the pride of uncon- 
tefted excellency, with a face yet litrie impaired, and 
a mind hourly improving, the failure of a fund, 
in which my money was placed, reduced me to a 
frugal competency, which allowed little beyond neat- 
nels and independence. 

I bore the diminution of my riches without any 
outrages of forrow, or pufillanimity of dejedkion. In- 
deed I did not know how much I had loft, for, having 
always heard and thought more of my wit and 
beauty, than of my fortune, it did not fuddenly enter 
my imagination, that Melijfa could fink beneath her 

cftablifhed 
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eftablifhed rank, while her form and her mind con- 
tinued the fame \ and (he could ceafe to raife admira* 
tion but by ceafing to dcfcrvc it, or feel any ftrokc 
but from the hand of time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the lofs, and 
to have married, by continuing the fame appearance, 
with all the credit of my original fortune ; but I was 
not fo far funk in my own efteem, as to fubmit to 
the bafenefs of fraud, or to dcfire any other recom- 
mendation than fenfe and virtue. I therefore dif- 
mifled my equipage, fold thofe ornaments which 
were become unfuitable to my new condition, and 
appeared among thofe with whom I ufed to converfe 
with lefs glitter, but with equal fpirit. 

I found myfelf received at every vifit, with for- 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and confolation fo frequently repeated, 
that my friends plainly confulted, rather their own 
gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 
refufed my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 
provocation, to repay my vifitsj fome vifited me, 
but after a longer interval than ufual, and every 
return was ftill with more delay; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention 
of my misfortunes, to compare my prefcnt and former 
condition, to tell me how much it muft trouble me 
to want the fplendor which I became fo well, to look 
at pleafures which I had formerly enjoyed, and to 
fink to a level with thofe by whom I had been con- 
fidered as moving in a higher fphere, and who had 
hitherto approached me with reverence and fubmif-< 
fion^ which I was now no longer to exped:. 

. Obfcnra-* 
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Obfervations like thefe, arc commonly nothing 
better than covert infults, which ferve to give vent to 
the flatulence of pride, but they are now and then 
imprudently uttered by honefty and benevolence^ 
and inflid pain where kindnefs is intended; I will, 
therefore, fo far maintain my antiquated claim to 
politenefs, as to venture the eftablilhment of this 
rule, that no one ought to remind another of mif- 
fbrtunes of which the fufferer does not complain, 
and which there are no means propofed of alleviat- 
ing. You have no right to excite thoughts which 
neceflarily give pain whenever they return, and which 
perhaps might not have revived but by abfurd and 
unfeafonable compaffion. 

My endlefs train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raifing any emotions. The greater part had 
indeed always profeffed to court, as it is termed, 
upon the fquare, had enquired my fortune, and of- 
fered fettlements; thefe had undoubtedly a right to 
retire without cenfure, fince they had openly treated 
for money, as neceflary to their happinefs, and who 
can tell how little they wanted any other portion ? I 
have always thought the clamours of women unrea- 
Ibnable, who imagine themfelves injured becaufe the 
men who followed them upon the fuppofition of a 
greater fortune, reje6t them when they are difcovered 
to have lefs. I have never known any lady, who 
did not think wealth a title to fome ftipulations in 
h(fr favour; and furely what is claimed by the pof- 
ieflion of money is juftly forfeited by its lofs. She 
that has once demanded a fettlement has allowed the 
importance of fortune ; and when (he cannot (hew 
pecuniary merit, / why (bould fhc think her cheapener 
pbljged to purchafe ? 

My 
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My loTcrs were not all contented with (ilent defer- 
tion. Some of them revenged the negleft which 
they had formerly endured by wanton and fuperflu- 
ous infuks, and endeavoured to mortify me, by pay- 
mg, in my prefence, thofe civilities to other ladies, 
which were onco devoted only to me. But, as it 
had been my rule to treat men according to the rank 
of their intelleft, I had never fuffered any one to 
wafte his life in fufpenfe, who could have employed 
it to better purpofe, and had therefore no enemies 
but cox'cbmbfs, whofe refentment and refpeft were 
equally below my confideration. 

The only pain which I have felt from degradation, 
is the lofs of that influence which I had always ex- 
erted on the fide of virtue, in the defence of inno- 
cence, and the affertion of truth. I now find my 
opinions flighted, my fentiments criticifed, and my 
arguments oppofed by thofe that ufed to liften to me 
without reply, and ftruggle to be firft in exprefling 
their convidtion. 

The female difputants have wholly thrown off my 
authority ; and if I endeavour to enforce my reafons 
by an appeal to the fcholars that happen to be prefent, 
the wretches are certain to pay their court by facri- 
ficing me and my fyftem to a finer gown, and I am 
every hour infulted with contradiftion by cowards, 
who could never find till lately that Melijfa was liable 
to error. 

There are two perfons only whom I cannot charge 
with having changed their conduft with my change 
of fortune. One is an old curate that has paffed his 
life in the duties of his profeflion, with great reputa- 
tion for his knowledge and piety j the other is a 

lieutenant 
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lieutenant of dragoons. The parfon made no dif- 
ficulty in the height of my elevation to check mc 
when I was pert, and inftruft me when I blundered ; 
and if there is any alteration, he is now more timor* 
ous left his freedom fliould be thought rudenefs. The 
foldier never paid me any particular addreflcs, but 
very rigidly obferved ail the rules of politenefs, which 
he is now fo far from relaxing, that whenever he 
ferves the tea, he obftinately carries me the firft dilh, 
in defiance of the frowns and whifpers of the table. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is to Jee the world. It is 
impoflible for thofe that have only known affluence 
and profperity, to judge rightly of themfelves or 
others. The rich and the powerful live in a perpe- 
tual mafquerade, in which all about them wear bor- 
rowed charaftersj and we only difcover in what 
cftimation we are held, when we can no longer give 
hopes or fears. 

I am, &c. 

Melissa. 
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— — ^ihh ulipaffim 
faUmtts errvr certo eJe tramiu felliti 
Ilk finiftrorfum^ hie dextrorfmm ahit, unm utriqui 
£rror, fed *varsis illudit partibus. Ho R« 

VHtSe mazy error draws mankind aflray 

From troth's fore path, each takes his devious way ; 

One to the right* one to the left recedes^ 

Alike deluded* as each fancy leads. ELPHiNSTOH. 

IT is cafy. for every man, whatever be his cha- 
rafter with others, to find reafons for efteeming 
himfelf, and therefore cenfure, contempt, or con- 
yidion of crimes, feldom deprive him or his own 
favour. Thofc, indeed, who can fee only external 
fedks, may look upon him with abhorrence, but when 
he calls himfelf to his own tribunal he finds every 
(kulr, if not abfblutely effaced, yet fo rriuch pal- 
liated by the goodnefs of his intention, and the co- 
gency of the motive, that very little guilt or turpi- 
tude remains; and when he takes a furvey of the 
whole complication of his charaftcr, he difcovers fa 
many latent excellencies, fo many virtues that want 
but an opportttnity to exert themfelves in aft, arid 
fo many kind wifiies for univerfal happinefs, that he 
looks on himfelf as fufFering unjuftly under the in- 
famy of fingie failings, while the general temper of 
his mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is natural .to mean well, when only abftradted 

ideas of virtue are propofed to the'mind, and no par-* 

UGular paiSioii turns us afidc from refUtude ^c and fb 

% willing 
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billing is every man to flatter himfelf, that the dif- 
ference between approving laws, and obeying them^ 
is frequendy forgotten; he that acknowledges the 
obligations of morality, and pleafes his vanity with 
enforcing them to others, concludes himfelf zealous 
in the caufe of virtue, though he has no longer any 
regard to* her precepts, than they conform to his own 
defiresj and counts himfelf among her warmcft 
lovers, becaufe he praifes her beauty, though every 
rival fteals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have Ktde 
recourfe to the refinements of fpeculation, but who 
yet live at peace with thcmfelves, by means which 
require lefs underftanding, or lefs attention. When 
their hearts are burthened with the confcioufnels of 
a crime, inftead of feeking for fome remedy with- 
in themfelves, they look round upon the reft of 
mankind, to find others tainted with. the fanie guilt: 
they pleafe themfelves with obferving, that they 
have numbers on their fide; and that though they 
are hunted out from the fociety of good men, they 
are not likely to be condemned to folitude. 

It may be obferved, perhaps without exception, 
that none are fo induftrious to deteft wickednefs, or 
fo ready to impute it, as they whofe crimes are ap- 
parent and confefled. They envy an unblemiflied 
reputation, and what they envy they are bufy to de- 
ftrpy: they are unwilling to fuppofe themfelves. 
meaner and more corrupt than others, and therefore 
willingly pull down from their elevations thofe with! 
whom they cannot rife to an equality. No man yet 
was ever wicked without fecret difcontent, and aC-^ 
cording to the different degrees of remaining, virtue, 

• or 
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or uncxtihguiihcd reafon, he either endeavours to 
reform himfelf, or corrupt others j either to regain 
the ftatito which he has quitted^ or prevail on others 
to imitate his defedion. 

It has always been confidered as an alleviation of 
mifcry not tofuflFer alone, even when union and fo- 
ciety cart contribute nothing to refiftance or efcape ; 
fome ccKnfort of the fame kind feems to incite wic- 
kednefs to feek aflbciates, though indeed another rea-> 
Ion may be given^ for as guilt is propagated the 
power of reproach^ diminifhed, and among num« 
bers equally deteftable every individual may be fhcl- 
tered from fliame, though not from confcience. 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the brea^ 
are aifuaged, is, the contemplation, not of the fame» 
but of difierent crimes. He that cannot juftify him- 
felf by his refemblance to others, is ready to try fome 
other expedient, and to enquire what will rife to his 
advantage from oppofition and difllmilitude. He 
eafily finds fome feults in every human being, which 
he weighs againft his own, and eafily makes them 
preponderate while he keeps the balance in his own 
band, and throws in or takes out at his pleafure cir* 
cumftaaces that make them heavier or lighter. He 
then triumphs in his comparative purity, and fets 
bimfelf at eafe, not becaufe he can refute the charges 
advanced againft him, but becaufe he can cenfure his 
accufers with equal juftice, and no longer fears the 
arrows of reproach, when he: has ftored his magazine 
of malice with weapons equally fliarp and equally 
enveaomed. 

This pradHce, though never juft, is yet Ipccious 
and art&l^ when the cenfure is directed againft de- 

Vol. Vt D viations 
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viations to the concrary extreme. The man who is 

branded with cowardice, may, with fame appearance 
of proprictyi turn all his force of argument againft 
a ftiipid contempt of life> and rafh precipitation into 
unnecelTary danger. Every receflion from temerity 
is an approach towards cowardice, and though it be 
confefled that bravery, like other virtues, ftands be- 
tween faults on either hand, yet the place of the 
middle point may always be difputcd i he may there- 
fore often impofe upon carelefs underftandings, by 
turning the attention wholly from himfelf, and keep^ 
ing it fixed invariably on the oppofitc fault ; and by 
fhevving how many evils are avoided by his beha'- 
viour, he may conceal for a time thofc which are in- 
.curred. 

But vice has not always opportunities or addrefs 
for fuch artful fubtcrfuges; men often extenuate 
their own guilt, only by vague and general charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain reft to them- 
felves, by pointing fome other prey to the purfuit of 
ccnfure. 

Every whifpcr of infamy is induftrioufly circu- 
lated, every hint of fufpicion eagerly improved, and 
every failure of conduft joyfully publifhed, by thofe 
whofc intereft it is, that the eye and voice of the 
publick fhould be ennployed on any rather than on 
themfelves. 

All thefc artifices^ and a thoufand others equally 
vain and equally defpi cable, are incited by that con- 
viftion of the deformity of wickednefs, from which 
none can fet himfelf free, and by an abfurd defire to 
feparate the caufe from the effefts, and to enjoy the 
profit of crimes withouc fufFcrlng the fliame. Men 

are 
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arc willing to try all methods of reconciling guilt and 
quiet^ and when their underftandings are ftubborn 
and uncomplyingi raife their pafTions againft thernj 
and hope to overpower their own knowledge. 

It is generally not fo much the defire of men, funk 
into depravity, to deceive the world as thepfelves, 
for when no particular circumftances make them de- 
pendant on others, infamy difturbs them little, but 
as it revives their rcmorfe, and is echoed to them 
from their own hearts. The fentence moft dreaded 
is that of reaibn and confcience, which they would 
engage on their fide at any price but the labours of 
duty, and the forrows of repentance. For this pur- 
pole every feducement and fallacy is fought, the 
hopes ftill reft upon (bme new experiment till life is 
at an end ; and the laft hour fteals on unperceived, 
while the faculties are engaged in refitting reafon, and 
rcprefllng the fenfe of the divine difapprobation. 
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Numb. 77. Tubsday, December 11, I750t 

Oj digm^ atemo uitiduM quodfulgiot auro. 
Si mallet laudare Dium, ctd/ordida monftra 
Fr4Btulift et liquidam tenter avit crimine vocem. Prudbnt« 

A golden ftatae fuch a wit might daim. 

Had God andi virtui? ms'd the noble flame ; 

But ah 1 how lewd a fubjed has he fung« 

What vile obfcenity profanes his tongue. F. Lewis.* 

AMONG thofc, whofe hopes of diftinftion, or 
riches, arifc from an opinion of their intcl- 
leftual attainments, it has been, from age to age, an 
eftablilhed cuftom to complain of the ingratitude of 
mankind to their inflrudlors, and the difcouragement 
which men of genius and ftudy fufFer front avarice 
and ignorance, from the prevalence of falfe tafte, and 
the encroachment of barbarity. 

Men arc moft powerfully afFefted by thofe evils 
which themfclves feel, or which appear before their 
own eyes J and as there has never been a time of 
fuch general felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their own 
judgment, a juft claim, fome offended writer has 
always declaimed, in the rage of difappointment, 
againft his age or nation ; nor is there one who has 
not fallen upon times more unfavourable to learning 
than any former century, or who does not wifti, that 
he had been referved in the infenfibility of non-cxift- 
cnce to fome happier hour, when literary merit (hall 
no longer be defpifed^ and the gifts and carefTes of 

mankind 
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mankiod fhall recompcnfc the toils of ftudy, and add 
luftre to the charms of wit. 

Many of thefe clamours are undoubtedly to be 
confidercd only as the burfts of pride never ro be fa- 
tisBedj as the pratde of afied^acion mimicking dif- 
trefles trnfelt^ or as the common- places of vanity 
folicitous for fplendour of fentences, and acutenefs 
of remark. Yet it cannot be denied that frequent 
djfconcent muft proceed from frequent hardfliipsj 
and though it is evident, that not more than one 
age or people can deferve the cenfure of being more* 
averfe from learning than any other, yet at all times 
knowledge muft have encountered impediments, and 
wit been mortified with contempt, or haraffed with 
pcrfecution. 

It is not necelTary, however, to join immediately 
in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleafed 
with ignorance^ or always envious of fupcrior abili- 
ties. The mifcries of the learned have been related 
by themfelvesj and fince they have not been found 
exempt from that partiality with which men look 
upon their own a£tions and fufFerings, we may con- 
clude that they have not forgotten to deck their caufe 
with the brighteft ornaments, and ftrongeft colours. 
The logician coUefted all his fubtilties when they 
were to be employed in his own defence 1 and the 
matter of rhetorick exerted againft his adverfary aU 
the arts by which hatred is embittered, and indigna- 
tion inflamed. 

To believe no man in his own caufe, is the ftand- 
Ing and perpetual rule of diftributive jufticc. Since 
therefore, in the controverfy between the learned and 
their enemies, we have only the pleas of one party, 
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of the party more abk to delude our underftandings» 
and engage our paflions^ we muft determine our opi-t 
nion by fafbs uncontefted^ and evidences on each fide 
^owed to be genuine. 

By this procedure^ I know not whether die ftudents 
will find their caufe promoted^ or the compaflion 
which they txpe& much increaied. Let their con- 
du£t be impartially furveyed; kt them be allowed 
no longer to dire£l attention at their pleafure^ by ex- 
patiating on thetr own deferts ; kt neither thedignky 
of knowkdge overawe the judgment, nor the graces 
of elegance feduce it. It wiir then, perhaps^ be 
found, that they were noc abk to prodtice claims to 
kinder treacntenc, but provoked the calamities which 
they fufFered, and feldom wanted friends^ but when. 
they waniicd virtue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick wifdom, 
live with confosrmity to their precepts, muft be rea- 
dily confeiled ; and we cannot wonder that the in- 
ctignacion (/.mankind rifes with great vehemence 
agairift thofe^ who negkft the duties which they ap- 
pear to know with fo ftrong conviction the neceflity 
of performinjg. Yet fince no man has power of 
a^ing equal to Aat of thinking, I know not whether 
the fpeculafcift may not foonetiimes incur cenfures too 
fevere, andLb^thofe^ who form ideas of his life fi^m- 
their knowkdge of his books, be confidered- aS' 
worfe thaa others, only becaufe he was cxpe6ted to 
be better. 

-He, byi whofcwrhings the heart is reftificdi the 
appetites, counterafted, and the paffions repreffiSd, 
rbay be. corifidercd as^ no? unprofitable to the great^ 
rppubJick of httma^ity^ even though' his behaviooT' 

ftiould 
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fliould ooc atwarys exdmplify his rules. His ihftruc- 
tions may diiFufe their influence to regions, in which 
k will not he inquired^ whether the author be albus 
an atetj good or bad ; to times, when all his faults' 
and all his follies fhall be loft in forgetfulnefs, among 
things of no concern or importance to the world 9 
and he may kindle in thoufands and ten tboufands^ 
that flame which burnt but dimly in himfelf, through 
she fumes of paflion, or the damps of cowardice- 
The vicious moralift may be confidered as a taper> 
by which we are lighted through the labyrinth of 
complicated palfions, he extends his radiance further 
than his heat, and guides all that are within view; 
but burns only thofe who make too near approaches. 

Ytt fince good or harm muft be received for thrf 
moft part from thofe to whom we are familiarly 
knownj he whofe vites overpower his virtues, iri 
the compafs to which his vices can extend, has nd 
reafbn to complain that he meets not with affedtiort 
or veneration, when thofe with whom he pafles bid 
life arc more corrupted by his praftice than enlight* 
ciied by his ideas. Admiration begins wher4 ac- 
quaintance ceafes ; and his favourers are diftant, bat 
his enemies at hand. 

Yet many have dared to boaft of negleded meriti 
and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, of 
whom it cannot be alleged that they have endea- 
voured to increafe the wifdom or virtue of thck 
readert; They have been at once profligate in thci* 
lives, and licentious in their compofitions ; have not 
6nly forfaken the paths of virtue, but attempted td 
lure others after them. They have fmoothed the 
road of perditioA> covered with flowers the thorns of 
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guilti and taught temptation fweeter notes^ foftef 
bland ilh men tSj and ftronger allurenients. 

It has been apparently the fettled purpofc of fame 

writers, whofc powers and acquifitions place them 
high in the rank of literature^ to fet falhion on the 
fide of wickednefs ; to recommend debauchery and 
lewdnefs, by alTociaring them with qualities moft 
likely to dazde the difcernment, and attract the af- 
fe<^ions ; and to (how innocence and goodnefs with 
fuch attendant weaknefles as necelTarily expofc them 
to contempt and derifionp 

Such naturally found intimates among the coi" 
ruptj the though tlefsj and the intemperate ; pafled 
their lives amidft the levities of fportive idkncfs, or 
the warm profeinons of drunken fiiendlbipi and 
fed their hopes with the promifes of wretches, whom 
their precepts had taught to Icoff at truth, But 
when fools had laughed away their iprightlineft, and 
the languors of excefs could no longer be relieved, 
they faw their proteftors hourly drop away, and 
wondered and ftormed to find themfelves abandoned. 
Whether their companions perfifted in wickednefs, 
or returned to virtue, they were left equally without 
affiftance; for debauchery is felfifli and negligent, 
and from virtue the virtuous only can cxpe6l re* 
gard. 

It is faid by Fhrus of CalUine^ who died in the 
midft of flaughtered enemiesj that bis death had been 
illuJiriouS) had ii been Juffered for his country. Of 
the wits who have languiftied away life under the 
prefliires of poverty, or in the reftlelTnefs of fufpenfe, 
careffed and rejefted, flattered and dcfpifed, as they 
were of more or lefs uft to thofe who (tiled them- 
felves 
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fisltet their patrons^ it might be obferved, that their 
miferies would enforce companion, had they beea 
brought upon them by honcfty and religion. 

The wickednefs of a loole or profane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 
drunken ravifher, not only becaufe it extends its 
efie&s wider, as a peililence that taints the air is 
more deftruutive than poifon infufed in a draught^ 
but becaufe it is committed with cool deliberation. 
By the inftanuneous violence of defire, a good man 
may fometimes be furprifed before refledtion can 
come to his refcue; when the appetites have 
ftrengthened their influence by habit, they are not 
cafily refitted or fuppreffed i but for the frigid villany 
of ftudious lewdnefs, for the calm malignity of la- 
boured impiety, what apology can be invented f 
What punifliment can be adequate to the crime of 
him who retires to folitudes for the reflnement ot 
debauchery 5 who tortures his fancy, and ranfacks 
his memory, only that he may leave the world lefs 
virtuous than he found it ; that he may intercept the 
hopes of the rifing generation; and ipread fnares 
for the foul with more dexterity ? 

What were their motives, or what their excufes, 
is below the dignity of reaibn to examine. Ifhaving 
extinguiihed in themfelves the diftin&ion of right 
and wrong, they were infenfibk of the mifchief 
which they pronooted, they deferved to be hunted 
down by the general compad, as no longer partakw 
ing of focial nature ; if influenced by the corrup- 
tion of patronsj or readerSj they facriflced their 
own convi&ions to vanity or intereft, they were to 
be ^horred with more aorimony than he that mur- 
ders 
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ders for pay; fincc they committed greater crirAes- 
wicbout greater temptations. 

Of bim^ to whom much is giv^n, much Jhall le 
required. Thofe, ^hom God has favoured with 
fupehor faculties^ and made eminent for qufckne& 
of intuition, and accuracy of diftindbions^ will cer-^ 
ttinly be regarded as culpable in his eye, for defefty 
and deviations which> in fouls lefs enlightenedy 
may be guiltlefs. But, furely, none can think with- 
out horror on that mail's condition, who has beei^ 
more wicked in proportion as he had more means of 
ttceiling in virtue, ind ufcd the light imparted from 
heafven only to embellifh folly/ and Ihcd^ luftre upon 
Crimes. 
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^uMitulafait bominum corpufcula* Juv# 

Death only thisr myfterlctis trmfr oofolcly. 

The mighty foul how- fniall a. body holds. J> r t d e v< 

CORPORAL fenfatnon is known to depend fo 
much upon novelty^ that cuftom cakes away front) 
many things their power of giving pleafure or pain. 
Thus. a .new drefs becomes eafy by wearing it, and 
the palate is reconciled by degrees to diihes which at 
firfl: difgufted it; That by long habit of carrying 
a. burden, we lofc, in great part> our fenfibility of 
l$9 weight, any jnaa may be convinced by putting 
ofk for lan hour the armour q£ ouc inoceftors y for h4 
pi/j will 
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will fcarcely believe that men would have had much 
inclination to marches and battles, encumbered and 
opprefled, as he will find himfelfj v^ich the ancient 
panoply. Yet the heroes that overrun regions, and 
ftormed towns in iron accoutrements, he knows not 
to have been bigger, and has no reafon to imagine 
them ftronger than the prefent race of men ; he there- 
fore muft conclude, that their peculiar powers were 
conferred only by peculiar habits, and that their fa- 
miliarity with the drefs of war enabled them to move 
in it with eafe, vigour, and agility. 

Yet it feems to be the condition of our prefcnt 
fiate» that pain fhould be more fixed and permanent 
than pleafure. Uneafinefs gives way by flow de- 
grees, and is long before it quits its poflefTion of the 
ieofbry s but alt our gratificadons are volatile, va- 
grant, and eafily diffipated. The fragrance of the 
jeflamine bower is loft after the enjoyment of a few 
moments, and the Indian wanders among his native 
ipices without any fenfe of their exhalations. It is, 
indeed, not neceffary to ihew by many inftances what 
all mankind confels, by an incefTant call for variety, 
and reftlefs purfuit of enjoyments, which they value 
only becaufe unpofTefTed. 

Something fimilar, or analogous, may be obferved 
10 e&&s produced immediately upon the mrnd ; no- 
thing cai^ ftrongly ftrike or afFeA us, but what is rare 
or fudden. The moft important events, when they 
become familiar, are no longer confidcred with won- 
dfl^OF folicitude, and that which at fir ft filled up our 
whole attention, and left no place for any other 
thought, is foon thruft afide into fome remote repo- 
ficM-y of the mind> and lieai among other lumber of 

the 
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the memofy, overlooked and negk£led- Thus far 
the mind refcmbks the body, but here ihe fimilicud 
is at an end. 

The manner in which external force afts up 
the body is very little fubjecl to the regulation of tb 
will; no man can at plcafure obtund or invigorai 
his fenfes, prolong the agency of any impulfe, 
continue the prefence of any image traced upon ehi 
eyci or any found inftifed into the ear. But oui 
ideas are more fubjeft co choice i we can call the 
before us, and command their ftay, we can facilitai 
and promote their recurrencej we can either repre: 
their intrufion, or haft en their retreat. It is then 
fore the bufmcfs of wifdom and virtue, to felei 
among numberlefs objefts ftriving for our notice, 
fuch as may enable us to exalt our reafon, extend 
our views, and feciire our happinefs. But this choice 
is to be made with very little regard to rarenefs or ' 
frequency i for nothing is valuable merely becaufe it 
is either rare or common^ but becaufe it is adapte^J 
to fome ufeful purpofej and enables us to fuppl|^^ 
fome deficiency of our nature, ; 

MiUon has judicioudy reprefented the father of i 
mankind, as feized with horror and aftonilhment at I 
the fight of death, exhibited to him on the mount 
of vifion. For furely, nothing can fo much difturb 
the paffions, or perplex the intelle^^s of man, as the 
difrupdon of his union with vifiblc nature; a fepara- 
tion from all that has hitherto delighted or engaged 
him J a change not only of the place, but the man- 
ner of his being; an entrance into a ftate not fimply 
which he knows not^ but which perhaps he has not 
faculties to kno wj an immediate and perceptible com- 
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munication with the fupreme Beings and^ what is 
above all diftrefsful and alarming^ the final fentence^ 
and unalterable allotment. 

Yet we to whom the fliortnefs of life has given 
frequent occafions of contemplating mortality^ can^ 
without emotion^ fee generations of men pafs away, 
and are at leifure to eftablifh modes of forrow^ and 
adjuft the ceremonial of death. We can look upon 
funeral pomp as a common fpeftacle in which we 
have no concern^ and turn away from it to trifles and 
amufements, without dejeflion of look^ or inquie* 
cude of heart. 

It is, indeed^ apparent from the conftitution of the 
irorld, that there muft be a time for other thoughts ; 
and a perpetual meditation upon the laft hour^ how- 
ever it may become the fblitude of a monaftery, is 
inconfiftent with many duties of common life. But 
furcly the, remembrance of death ought to predomi- 
nate in our minds^ as an habitual and fetded prin- 
ciple, always operating, though not always perceiv- 
ed; and our attention fhould feldom wander fo far 
fix)m our own condition, as not to be recalled and 
fixed by fight of an event, which muft foon, we 
know not how foon, happen likewife to ourfclves, 
and of which, though we cannot appoint the dme^ 
'WC may fecure the confequcnce. 

Every inftance of death may juftly awaken our 
fi»rs and quicken our vigilance, but its frequency 
lb much weakens its efied, that we are feldom 
alanned unlefs fome clofe connexion is broken, fome 
Icheme fruftrated, or fome hope defeated. Many 
therefore feem to pafs on from youth to decrepitude 
4richouc any reflexion Q^ the end of life, becaufe. they 

arc 
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arc wholly involved within themfclvcs, and look on 
others only as inhabicants of the common earth* 
without any expeiSation of receiving good, or intca* 
tion of beftowing it. 

Events, of which wc confefs the importance, ex- 
cice little (cnfibiHty, unlets they affeft us more near- 
ly than as fharers in the common intereft of man- 
kind; that defire which every man feels of being re- 
membered and lanicntedy is often mortified whea we 
remark how lictle concern is caufed by the eternal 
departure even of thofe who have palTed their lives 
with publick honours, and been diftinguilhed by ex- 
traordinary performances. It is not pofTible to be 
regarded with tenderncfs except by a few. That 
merit which gives greatnefs and renown, diffbfes its 
influence to a wide compafs, but afts weakly on 
every fingle breaft; it is placed at a diftance from 
common fpeftatorsj and fliines like one of the re- 
mote ftars, of which the light reaches us, but not the 
heat* The wit, the hero, the philofophcr, whom 
their tempers or their fortunes have hindered from 
intimate relations, die, without any other efieft than 
that of adding a new topick to the converfation of 
the day. They imprefs none with any freih convic- 
tion of the fragility of our nature, becaufe none had 
any particular intereft in their lives, or was united to 
them by a reciprocation of benefits and endear- 
ments. 

Thus it often happens, that thofe who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at laft 
in the ground without the common honour of a 
ftone^ becaufe by thofe excellencies with which 
many were delighted, none had been obliged, and* 

though 
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^ough they had many to cekbrate chey had none t^ 
Jove them. 

Cullom Sj &r regulates the fendments, at leaft of 
common miods, that I believe men may be generally 
johCcrvcd to grow le(s tender as they advance in age, 
He^ who, when life was new, melted at the lofs of 
every companion, can look in time, without con«- 
cern, upon the grave into which his laft friend was 
thrown, and into which himfelf is ready to fall 3 not 
that he is more willing to die than formerly, but that 
he is more familiar to the death of others, and there- 
fore is not alarmed fo far as to confider how much 
nearer he approaches to his end. But this is to fub- 
mit tamely to the tyranny of accident, and to fufFer 
^ur reaibn to lie ufelefs. Every funeral may juftly 
be confidered as a fummons to prepare for that ftate, 
into which it fhews us that we muft fome time enter; 
and the fummons is more loud and piercing, a$ the 
event of which it warns us is at lefs diftance. To 
negated: at any time preparation for death, is to fleep 
00 our poft at a fiege, but to omit it in old age, is tQ 
Aeep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me one of the mod ftrik^ 
ing paflages in the viiions of ^evedo, which ftig« 
mad&s thofe as fools who complain that they failed 
of happinefs by fudden death. ^^ How,'' fays he, 
*^ can death be fudden to a being who always knew 
^^ that he muft die, and that the time of his death was 
** uncertain?" 

Since bu(ine(s and gaiety are always drawing our 

attention away from a future ft^te, fome admonition 

is frequently neceflary to recal it to our minds, and 

vhat can more properly renew the imprcflion than 

2 the 
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tfic examples of mortality which every day fupplies ? 
The great incentive to virtue is the refleftion that wc 
muft die; it will therefore be ufcful to accuftom our- 
fclves, whenever we fee a funeral, to confider how 
loon we may be added to the number of thofc whofe 
probation is paft, and whofe happineft or mifery 
fiiall endure for ever. 



. Numb. 79. Tuesday, December 18, 1750, 

Tamfdtpe nofirum decipi Fahullum, quid 

Miraris, AuU ? Simper bonus homo tiro efi. Mart* 

Yon wonder I've (b little wit. 

Friend Jobn^ fo often to be bit,<— 

None better guard againft a cheat 

Than he who is a knave complete. F. Lewis. 

SUSPICION, however neceflary it may be 
to our fafe paflage through ways befet on all 
fides by fraud and malice, has been always con- 
fidered, when it exceeds the common meafures, as a 
token of depravity and corruption, and a Greek 
writer of fentences has laid down as a Handing maximj 
that he who believes not another on his oath^ knows him^ 
Jelf to be perjured. 

We can form our opinions of that which we know 
not, only by placing it in comparifon with fomc- 
thing that we know; whoever therefore is over-run 
with fufpicion, and detefts artifice and ftratagem iii 
every propofal, muft cither have learned by experi- 
ence or obfervation the wickedncfs of mankind, and 

beea 
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been taught to avoid fraud by having often fufFered 
or feen treachery, or he muft derive his judgnient 
from the confcioufnefs of his own difpoiition, and 
impute to others the fame inclinations^ which he feels 
predominant in himfelf. 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life^ 
and obferving the arts by which negligence is fur- 
prifed, timidity overborne, and credulity amufed, 
requires either great latitude of converfe and long 
acquaintance with bufinefs, or uncommon aftivity 
of vigilance, and acutenefs of penetration. When 
therefore a young man, not diftinguifhed by vigour 
of intelleft, comes into the world full of fcruples and 
diffidence ; makes a bargain with many provifional 
limitations^ hefitates in his anfwer to a common 
queftion, left more fhould be intended than he can 
immediately difcover ; has a long reach in deteding 
the projects of his acquaintance ; confiders * every 
carefs as an aft of hypocrify, and feels neither grati- 
tude nor afiedion from the tendernefs of his friends, 
becaufe he believes no one to have any real tender- 
nefs but for himfelf; whatever expeftations this early 
fagacity may raife of his future eminence or riches, I 
can feldom forbear to confider him as a wretch inca- 
pable of gcnerofity or benevolence, as a villain early 
completed beyond the need of common opportunities 
and gradual temptations. 

Upon men of this clafs inftruftion and admoni- 
tion arc generally thrown away, becaufe they con- 
fider artifice and deceit as proofs of underflanding ; 
tjiey are miQed at the fame time by the two great 
fcduccrs of the world, vanity and jntereft, and not 
only look upon thofe who a& with opennefs and con- 

Vot. V. ' E fidence^ 
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fidence, as condemned by their principles to obfcu- 
ricy and want, but as contemptible for narrowqeis 
of comprehenfion, fhortnefs of views^ and (lowneis of 
contrivance^ 

The world has been long amufed with the mention 
of policy in publick tranfaftions, and of art in private 
affairs i they have been confidered as the eSc&s of 
great qualities, and as unattainable by men of the 
common level : yet I have not found many perform- 
ances either of art or policy, that required fuch ftu* 
pendous efforts of intelkdt, or might not have been 
effedted by falfehood and impudence, without the 
afliftance of any other powers. To profels what he 
docs not mean, to promife what he cannot perform, 
to flatter ambition with profpefts of promotion, and. 
mifery with hopes of relief, to footh pride with ap- 
pearances of fubmiflion, and appeafc enmity by blan- 
difhmcnts and bribes, can furely imply nothing more 
or greater than a mind devoted wholly to its own 
purpofes, a face that cannot blufh, and a heart that 
cannot feel. 

Thefe praftices are fo mean and bafe, that he who 
finds in himfelf no tendency to ufe them, cannot 
eafily believe that they are confidered by others with 
lefs deteftation -, he therefore fuffers himfelf to flum- 
ber in falfe fecurity, and becomes a prey to thofe who 
applaud their own fubtilty, bccaufe they know how 
to fteal upon his fleep, and exult in the fuccefs which 
they could never have obtained, had they not at- 
tempted a man better than themfelves, who was hin- 
dered from obviating their ftratagems, not by folly^ 
but by innocence. 

Sufpicion 
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Suspicion is, indeed, a temper fo uneafy and reft- 
Icfs, that it is veiy juftly appointed the concomitant 
of guilt* It is faid, that no torture is equal to the 
inhibition of fleep long continued i a pain, to which 
the ftate of that man bears a very exaft analogy, who 
dares never give reft to his vigilance and circumfpec- 
tion, but confiders himfelf as furrounded by fecret 
foes, and fears to intruft his children, or his friend, 
with the fecret that throbs in his breaft, and the 
anxieties that break into his face. To avoid, at this 
expence, thofe evils to which cafinefs and friendfhip 
might have expofed him, is furely to buy fafcty at too 
dear a rate, and in the language of the Roman fatirifl:, 
to fave life by loTmg all for which a wife man would 
live. 

When in the diet of the German empire, as Ca^ 
merarius relates, the princes were once difplaying 
their felicity, and each boafting the advantages of his 
own dominions, one who pofleffed a country not re- 
markable for the grandeur of its cities, or the ferti- 
lity of its foil, rofe to fpeak, and the reft liftened 
between pity and contempt, till he declared, in ho- 
nour of his territories, th^t he could travel through 
them without a guard, and if he was weary, fleep in 
fafety upon the lap of the firft man whom he (hould 
meet ; a commendation which would have been ill ex- 
changed for the boaft of palaces, paftures, or ftreams. 
Sufpicion is not lefs an enemy to virtue than to 
happinefs: he that is already corrupt is naturally 
fufpicious, and he that becomes fufpicious will quickly 
be corrupt. It is too common for us to learn the 
frauds by which ourfclves have fufFeredj men who 
are^ once pcrfuaded that deceit will be employed 
' ^ £ a againft 
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ttgainft them, fometimes think the fame arts juftified 
by the neceflity of defence. Even they whofe virjtue 
is too well eflabliihed to give way to example9 or be 
fhaken by fophiftry, muft yet feel their love of man- 
kind diminifhed with their efteem^ and grow lefs 
zealous for the happinefs of thofe by whom they 
imagine their own happinefs endangered. 

Thus we find old age^ upon which fufpicion has 
been ftrongly impreffed by long intercourfe with the 
world, inflexible and fevcre, noteafily foftened by 
fubmiflion, melted by complaint, or fubdued by fup- 
plication. Frequent experience of counterfeited 
miferies, and diflembled virtue, in time overcomes 
that difpofition to tendernefs and fympathy, which is 
fo powerful in our younger years, and they that hap- 
pen to petition the old for compaflion or afliftancei 
are doomed to languifli without regard, and fufier 
for the crimes of men who have formerly been found 
undeferving or ungrateful. 

Hiftorians are certainly chargeable with the depra- 
vation of mankind, when they relate without cenfurc 
thofe ftratagems of war by which the virtues of an 
enemy are engaged to his deftruftion. A (hip comes 
before a port, weather-beaten and (battered, and the 
crew implore the liberty of repairing their breaches, 
fupplying themfelves with neceflaries, or burying 
their dead. The humanity of the inhabitants inclines 
them to confent, the ftrangers enter the town with 
weapons concealed, fall fuddenly upon their bene- 
fadlors, deftroy thofe that make refiftance, and be- 
come matters of the place; they return home rich 
with plunder, and their fucccfs is recorded to encou- 
rage imitation. 

But 
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But furely war has its laws^ and ought to be con- 
duAed with fomc regard to the univerfal intereft of 
noian. Thofe may juftly be purfued as enemies to the 
community of nature, who fuffer hoftility to vacate 
the unalterable laws of right, and purfue their private 
advantage by means, which, if once eftablifhed, muft 
deftroy kindnefs, cut off from every man all hopes 
of afliftance from another, and fill the world with 
perpetual fufpicion and implacable malevolence. 
Whatever is thus gained ought to be reftored, and 
thofe who have conquered by fuch treachery may be 
juftly denied the protcftion of their native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of the 
particular injury to him whom he deceives, but of the 
diminution of that confidence which conftitutes not 
only the eafe but the exiftence of fociety. He that 
iufiers by impofture has too often his virtue more im- 
paired than his fortune. But as it is neceflary not to 
invite robbery by fupinenefs, fo it is our duty not to 
fupprefs tendernefs by fufpicion ; it is better to fuffer 
wrong than to do it, and happier to be fometimes 
cheated than not to truft. 



E3 
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Numb. 8o. Saturday, December 22, lyjo^r 

Fides ut altdftet ni*ve taniidum 
Sora^e, nee jam fuftineant onus 

Silva laiforantiS'-^'-^ Hbft* 

Behold yon mountain's hoary heights 
Made higher with new mounts of fhow ; 

Again behold the winter's weight 
Opprefs the laboring woods below. DurDiir. 

AS providence has made the human foul an active 
being, always impatient for novelty, ind ftrug- 
gling for fomething yet unenjoycd with unwearied 
progreffion, the world feems to have been Eminently 
adapted to this difpoficion of the mind ; it is formed 
to raife expectations by conftant viciffitudes^ and t6 
obviate fatiety by perpetual change. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we find fomething to 
revive our curiofity, and engage our attention. In 
the dufk of the morning we watch the rifing of the 
fun, and fee the day diverfify the clouds, and open 
new profpefts in its gradual advance. After a few 
hours, we fee the ftiades lengthen, and the light de- 
cline, till the fky is refigned to a multitude of fhin- 
ing orbs different from each other in magnitude and 
fplendour. The earth varies its appearance as we 
move upon it ; the woods offer their (hades, and the 
fields their harvefts ; the hill flatters with an extenfive 
view, and the valley invites with fhelter, fragrance, 
and flowers. 

The poets have numbered among the felicities of 
the golden age, an exeoiption from the change of 

feafons^ 
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feafons, and a perpetuity of fpring $ but I am not 
certain that in this ftate of imaginary happinefs they 
liave made fufHcient provifion fer that infatiable de- 
mand of new gratifications9 which feems particularly 
to charaderize the nature of man. Our fenfe of 
delight is in a great meafure comparative^ and arifes 
at once from the fenfations which we feel> and thofe 
which we remember: Thus eafe after torment is 
pleafure for a time, and we are very agreeably re« 
created, when the body, chilled with the weather, 
is gradually recovering its natural tepidity j but the 
joy ceafes when we have forgot the cold, we muft 
fall below eafe again, if we deiire to rife above it^ 
and purchafe new felicity by voluntary pain. It is 
therefore not unlikely, that however the fancy may 
be amufed with the defcription of regions in which 
no wind is heard but the gende zephyr, and no 
fcenes are difplayed but vallies enamelled with un« 
fading flowers, and woods waving their perennial 
verdure, we Ihould foon grow weary of uniformity, 
find our thoughts languifh for want of other fub- 
jeds, call on heaven for our wonted round of fca- 
fons, and think ourfelves liberally recompenfed for 
the inconveniencies of fummer and winter, by new 
|>erceptions of the calmnefs and mildnefs of the in* 
tcrmediate variations. 

Every feafon has its particular power of ftriking 
the mind. The nakednefs and afpcrity of the wintry 
world always fills the beholder with penfive and pro- 
found aftonilhment 5 as the variety of the fcene is 
leflened, its grandeur is increaied ; and the mind is 
fwcUed at once by the mingled ideas of the prcfent 
and the pafl, of the beauties which have vanilhed 

£ 4 from 
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from the eyes, and the wade and deviation that are 
now before them. 

It is obferved by Milton, that he who negledU to 
vifit the country in fpring, and rejefb the pleafures 
that are then in their firft bloom and fragrance, is 
guilty of /ullennefs againft nature. If we allot dif- 
ferent duties to different feafons, he may be charged 
with equal difobedience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on the bleak hills and leaBefs woods, without 
ferioufnefs and awe. Spring is the feafon of gaiety, 
and winter of terror; in fpring the heart of tranquil- 
lity dances to the melody of the groves, and the eye 
of benevolence fparkles at the fight of happinefs and 
plenty : In the winter, compaflion melts at univerfal 
calamity, and the tear of foftnefs ftarts at the wailings 
of hunger, and the cries of the creation in diftrefs. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heavincfs and forrow, nor do I recommend them 
beyond the degree neceffary to maintain in iU full 
vigour that habitual fympathy and tendernefs, whiich, 
in a world of fo much mifery, is neceffary to the 
ready difcharge of our mod important duties. The 
-winter therefore is generally celebrated as the proper 
feafon for domeftick merriment and gaiety. We 
are feldom invited by the votaries of pleafure to look 
abroad for any other purpofe, than that we may 
•flirink back with more fatisfaftion to our covertsi 
and when we have heard the howl of the tempeft^ 
and felt the gripe of. the froft, congratulate each 
other with more gladnefs upon a clofe room, an eafy 
chair, a large fire, and a fmoking dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
converfation. Differences, we know, are never fo ef- 

feftually 
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4c6!tuz\\y kid afleep, as by fome common calamity : 
An enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger. 
The rigour of winter brings generally to the fame 
fire-fide thofe, who, by the oppofition of inclina-* 
tions, or difference of employment, moved in vari- 
ous dire£bions through the other parts of the year ; 
and when they have met, and find it their mutual 
intereft to remain together, they endear each other 
by mutual compliances, and often wi(h for the con- 
tinuance of the focial feafon, with all its bleaknels 
and all its feverities. 

To the men of ftudy and imagination the wnter 
is generally the chief time of labour. Gloom and 
filence produce compofure of mind, and concentra- 
tion of ideas ; and the privation of external pleafure 
naturally caufes an effort to find entertainment 
within. This is the time in which thofe, whom li- 
terature enables to find amufcments for thcmfelvesi 
have more than common convictions of their own 
happinefs. When they are Condemned by the ele- 
ments to retirement, and debarred from mod of the 
diverfions which are called in to aflift the flight of 
time> they can find new fubjefts of enquiry, and prc- 
fervc themfelves from that wfearinefs which hangs 
always flagging upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expedted of all to be poets and 
philofophers ; it is neceffary that the greater part of 
mankind fhould be employed in the minute bufinefs 
of common life j minute, indeed, not if we confider 
its influence upon our happinefs, but if we refpedt 
the abilities rcquifite to conduft it. Thefe muft 
neccflarily be more dependent on accident for the 
means of fpending agreeably thofe hours which their 

occupations 
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occupations leave unengaged^ or nature obliges them 
to albw to relaxation. Yet even on thefe I would 
willingly imprels fuch a fenfe of the value of time^ as 
may incline them to find out for their carelels hours 
amufements of more ufe and dignity than the com- 
mon games, which not only weary the mind without 
improving it, but ftrengthen the pafCons of envy and 
avarice, and often lead to fraud and to profufion, to 
corruption and to ruin. It is unworthy of a reafon* 
able being to fpend any of the little time allcKted us^ 
without fome tendency, either direft or oblique^ to 
the end (rf* our exiftence. And though every moment 
cannot be laid out on the formal and regular im- 
provement of our knowledge, or in the ftated prac- 
tice of a moral or religious duty, yet none fhould be 
fb fpent as to exclude wifdom or virtue, or pals with- 
out poffibility of qualifying us more-or lefs for the 
better employment of thofe which are to come. 

It is fcarcely poflible to pafe an hour in honeft con- 
verfation, without being able, when wc rife from it, 
to pleafe ourfelves with having given or received 
Ibme advantages ; but a man may fhuffle cards, or 
rattle dice, from noon to midnight, without tracing 
any new idea in his mind, or being able to recolledt 
the day by any other token than his gain or lofs, and 
a confufed remembrance of agitated paffions, and 
tlamorous altercations. 

. However, as experience is of more iveight than pre- 
cept, any of my readers who are contriving how to 
fpend the dreary months before them, may confider 
which of their paft amufements fills them now with 
the greateft fatisfaftion, and refolve to repeat thofc 
gratifications of which the pleafure is moft durable* 
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Numb. 81. Tuesday, December 25, 175 o. 

Dlfciti Jiiftiiiam nunk i ■ ■ — Vi & •• 

Hear, and be juft. 

AMONG queilions which have been dilcuflfed 
without any approach to decifion^ may be num- 
bered the precedency or fuperior excellence of one 
virtue to another^ which has long furnifhed a fubjed 
of difpute to men whofe leifure fent them out into 
the intelleftual world in fearch of employment^ and 
who have, perhaps, been fometimes widiheld from 
the pradice of their favourite duty, by zeal for its 
advancement, and diligence in its celebration. 

The intricacy of this difpute may be alleged as a 
proof of that tenderneis for mankind which provir 
dence has^ I think, univerfally difplayed, by making 
attainments eafy in proportion as they are neceflfaryi 
That all the duties of morality ought to be pra£Ufed^ 
is without difficulty difcoverable, becaufe ignorance 
or uncertainty would immediately involve the worlci 
in confufion and diftrefs \ but which duty ought to 
be moft efteemed, we may continue to debate, with- 
out inconvenience, fo all be diligendy performed 
^s there is opportunity or need : for upon pradice^ 
not upon opimon, depends the happinefs of man- 
kind s and controverfies, merely fpeculative, are of 
fhnall importance in themftlves, however they may 
have fometimes heated a difputant, or provoked a 
i&flion* 

Of 
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Of the divine author of our religion it is impof- 
fiblc to perufe the evangelical hiftories, without ob- 
ferving how little he favoured the vanity of inquifi- 
tivenefs j how much more rarely he condefcended to 
fatjsfy curiofity^ than to relieve diftrefs; and how 
much he defired that his followers fliould rather ex- 
cel in goodnefs than in knowledge. His precepts 
tend inrimediately to the redlification of the moral 
principles, and the diredlion of daily conduft, with- 
out oftentation, without art, at once irrefragable and 
plain, fuch as well-meaning fimplicity may readily 
conceive, and of which we cannot miftake the mean* 
ing, but when we are afraid to find it. 

The meafure of juftice prefcribed to us, in our 
tranfadHons with others, is remarkably clear and 
comprehenfive: Wbatjoever ye would thai menjhould 
do unto youy even Jo do unto them. A law by which' 
every claim of right may be immediately adjufted, 
as far as the private confcience requires to be inform- 
ed ; a law, of which every man may find the expofi- 
tion in his own breaft, and which may always be 6b- 
ferved without any other qualifications than honefty 
oif intention, and purity of will. 

Over this law, indeed, fame Ions of fophiftry 
have been fubtle enough to throw mifts, which have 
darkened their own eyes. To perplex this univer- 
fal principle, they have enquired whether a man, 
tonfcious to himfclf of unreafonable wiflies, be 
Jjound to gratify them in another. But furely there 
needed no' long deliberation to conclude, that the 
defires, which are to be confidered by us as the 
meafure of- right, muft be fuch as we approve, 
and that we ought to pay no regard to thofe ex- 

pedations 
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pedaciohs in others which we condemn in our- 
£cWes, and which, however they may intrude upon 
our ima^nation, we know it our duty to refill and 
liipprefs. 

. One of the mod celebrated cafes which have been 
produced as requiring fome (kill in the direftion of 
confcience to adapt them to this great rule, is that of 
a criminal afking mercy of his judge, who cannot 
but know, that if he was in the ftate of the fuppli- 
cant, he fhould defire that pardon which he now de- 
mies. .The difficulty of this fophifm will vanilh, if 
we remember that the parties are, in reality, on one 
fide the criminal, and on the other the community, 
of which the magiflrate is only the minifter, and by 
which he is intrufted with the publick fafcty. The 
magiftrate, therefore, in pardoning a man unworthy 
of pardon, betrays the truft with which he is in- 
vefted, gives away what is not bis own, and, appa- 
rently, does to others what he would not that others 
fliould do to him. Even the community, whofe 
right is. ftill greater to arbitrary grants of mercy, is 
bound by thofe laws which regard the great repub* 
lick of mankind, and cannot juftify fuch forbearance 
as may promote wickednefs, and leflen the general 
confidence and fecurity in which all have an equal 
intereft, and which all are therefore bound to main- 
tain. For this reafon the ftate has not a right to 
€re£t a general fanftuary for fugitives, or give protec- 
tion to fuch as have forfeited their lives by. crimes 
againft the laws of common morality equally ac- 
knowledged by all nations, becaufe no people can, 
without infraftion of the univerfal league of focial 
* • beings^ 
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beingS) incite^ by profpe£ts of impunity and fafety/ 
thofe pradtices in another dominion^ which they 
would thcmfelves punifh in their own. 

One occadon of uncertainty and hefitation^ in 
tjioici by whom this great rule has been commented 
and dilated^ is the confufion of what the exa£ter ca- 
fliifts are careful to diftinguifh, debu of jufiia and 
ieUs of charity. The immediate and primary inten* 
tion of this precept^ is to eftablifh a rule of jufticCt 
and I know not whether invention^ or fophi(lry» can 
ftart a (ingle difficulty to retard its application^ when 
it is thus expreiTed and explained^ let every mam 
Mow the claim of right in another, which he Jbould 
ihink himfelf entitled to make in the like circumftances. 

The difcharge of the debts of charity, or duties 
which we owe to others, not merely as required by 
juftice, but as diftated by benevolence, admits in- 
its own nature greater complication of circumftanccs, 
and greater latitude of choice. Juftice is indilpen- 
iably and univerfally neceffary, and what is neceC- 
fary muft always be limited, uniform, and diftinft. 
But beneficence, though in general equally enjoined 
by our religion, and equally needful to the concilia- 
tion of the divine favour, is yet, for the mofl: part, 
with regard to its fingle adls, eledive and voluntary. 
We may certainly, without injury to our fellow-be- 
ings, allow in the diftribution of kindnefs fomething 
to our afFeftions, and change the meafure of our libe. 
xality, according to our opinions and profpedls, our 
hopes and fears. This rule therefore is not equally 
determinate and abfolute with refped to offices of 
kindnefs, and a£ts of liberality, becaufe liberality 

and 
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and kindnefs^ abfolutely determined, would lofe 
their nature I for how could we be called tender, or 
charitable, for giving that which we are poiitively 
forbidden to withhold ? 

Yet even in adjufting the extent of our benefi- 
cence no other meafure can be taken than this pre* 
cept affords us, for we can only know what others 
fufier for want, by conlidering how we fhould be af- 
fcGted in the fame date ; nor can we proportion our 
afliftance by any other rule than that of doing what 
we fhould then expeft from others. It indeed gene- 
rally happens that the giver and receiver differ in 
their opinions of generofity ; the fame partiality to 
his own intereft inclines one to large expeftationsi 
and the other to fparing diftributions. Perhaps the 
infirmity of human nature will fcarcely fuffer a man 
groaning under the preffure of diftrefs, to judge 
rightly of the kindncfs of his friends, or think they 
have done enough till his deliverance is completed;. 
not therefore what we might wifh, but what we 
could demand from others, we are obliged to grant, 
fince, though we can eafily know how much we 
might claim, it is impoffible to determine what we 
fhould hope. 

But in all enquiries concerning the praflice of vo- 
luntary and occafional virtues, it is fafeft for minds 
not opprefied with fuperilitious fears to determine 
againft their own inclinations, and fecure themfelves 
from deficiency, by doing more than they believe 
ihidly neceffary. For of this every man may be 
certain, that, if he were to exchange conditions with 
his dependent, he fhould exped more than, with 
the utmoft exertion of his ardour, he now will pre- 
a vail 
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vail upon himfelf to perform; and when rcalbn has 
no fettled rule^ and our paflions are driving to mi£. 
kad us, it is furely the part of a wife man to err on 
the fide of fafety. 



Numb. 82. Saturday, Decernher 29, 1750. 

Omnia Caftor tmitxJicJUt ut omnia <vtndat* "Ma r t • 

Who buys withoDt difcretion, buys to fell. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

T will not be neccflary to folicit your good-will 
by any formal preface, when I have informed 
you, that I have long been known as the moft la- 
borious and zealous virtuofo that the prefent age has 
had the honour of producing, and that inconvenient 
cies have been brought upon me by an unextinguifh- 
able ardour of curiofity, and an unfhaken perfeve- 
rance in the acquifition of the produ£tions of art and 
nature. 

It was obferved, from my entrance into the world, 
that I had fomething uncommon in my difpofition, 
and that there appeared in me very early tokens of 
fuperior genius. I was always an enemy to trifles; 
the playthings which my mother beftowed upon mc 
I immediately broke, that I might difcover the me- 
thod of their ftrufture, and the caufcs of their mo- 
tions; of all the toys with which children are de- 
lighted 
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lighted I valued only my coral, and as foon as I could 
ipeakj afked> like Pierefc, innumerable queftion' 
which the maids about me could not refolve. As I 
grew older I was more thoughtful and ferious, and 
inftead of amufing myfelf with puerile diverfions* 
made coUeftions of natural rarities, and never walk* 
ed into the fields without bringing home ftones of re- 
markable forms, or infefts of fome uncommon fpecies* 
I never entered an old houfe, from which I did not 
take away the painted glafs, and often lamented that 
I was not one of that happy generation who dcmo- 
lifhed the convents and monafteries, and broke win- 
dows by law. 

Being thus early poflcflcd by a tafte for foUd 
knowledge, I pafled my youth with very little dif- 
turbance from paffions and appetites, and having 
no pleafure in the company of boys and girls, who 
talked of plays, politicks, faftiions, or love, I car- 
ried on my enquiries with inceflfant diligence, and 
had amafled more ftones, mofles, and fhells, than are 
to be found in many celebrated coUcftions, at an age 
in which the greateft part of young men are ftudy- 
ing under tutors, or endeavouring to recommend 
diemfelves to notice by their drefs, their air, and 
their levities. 

• When I was two and twenty years old, I be- 
came, by the death of my father, poflefled of a 
fmall eftate in land, with a very large fum of 
money in the publick funds, and muft confefs that I 
did not much lament him, for he was a man of mean 
parts, bent rather upon growing rich than wife. He 
once fretted at the expence of only ten fhillings^ 
which he happened to overhear me offering for the 
VoL.V. F . fting 
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(ting of a hornet^ though it was a cold moift fummcr, 
in which very few hornets had been feen* He oftai 
recommended to me the ftudy of phyfick> in whid^ 
(aid he^ you may at once gratify your curiofity after 
patural hiftory, and increafe your fortune by beocfitr 
ing mankind. I heard him^ Mr. Rambler^ with 
pity^ and as there was no profped of elevating a mind 
formed to grovel, fuffered him to pleafe himfdf indth 
hoping that I (hould fome time follow his advic^ 
For you know that there are men, with whom, when 
they have once fettled a notion in their heads^ it is 
to very little purpofe to difpute. 

Being now left wholly to my own inclinations, I 
very foon enlarged the bounds of my curiofity, and 
contented myfelf no longer with fuch rarities as re- 
quired only judgment and induftry, and when once 
found, might be had for nothing. I now turned 
my thoughts to Exoticks and Antiquesy and became 
fo well known, for my generous patronage of inge- 
nious men, that my levee was crowded with vifitants, 
fome to fee my mufeum, and others to increafe its 
treafures, by felling me whatever they had brought 
^om other countries. 

I had always a contempt for that narrownefs of 
conception, which contents itfelf with cultivating 
fome fingle corner of the field of fcience ; I took 
the whole region into my view, and wifticd it of yet 
greater extent. But no man's power can be equal tQ 
his will. I was forced to proceed by flow degrees, 
and to purchafe what chance or kindncfs happened 
to prefent. I did not however proceed without fome 
defign, or imitate the indifcretion of thofe, who be* 
gin a thoufand colleftions, and finifh none. Having 
^ . bcea 
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been always a lover of geography, I determined to 
colled the maps drawn in the rude and barbaroua 
times, before any regular furveys^ or juft obferva^ 
tionSi and have, at a great expence> brought toge* 
thcr a volumf, in whichi perhaps, not a fmglc coun- 
try is kid dawn according to its true fituation, and by 
which, he that de fires to know the errors of the an- 
_ cient geographers may be amply informed* 
I But my ruling pafTion is patriutifm : my chief care 
has been to procure the produ<fts of our own country; 
and as Alfred received the tribute of the Welch in 
wolves headsj I allowed my tenants to pay their 
rents in butterflies, till I had exhaufted the papilio- 
naceous tribe, I then direftcd them to the purfuit 
of other animals, and obtained, by this eafy method, 
moft of the grubs and infers, which land, air, or 
water can fupply* I have three fpecies of earth- 
worms not known to the naturalifts, have difcovered 
a new ephemera^ and can (hew four wafps that were 
taken torpid in their winter quarters, 1 have, from 
my own ground, the longeft blade of grafs upon re- 
cord, and once accepted, as a half year's rent for a 
field of wheat, an ear containing more grains than 
had been feen before upon a tingle ftem. 

One of my tenants fo much neglected his own 
in te reft, as to fupply me, in a whole fummer, with 
only two horfe-flies, and thofe of Httlc more than 
the common (ize; and I was upon the brink of 
feizing for arrears, when his good fortune threw a 
white mole in his way, for which he was not only 
forgiven, but rewarded. 

Thefe^ however, were petty acquifitions, and 
finade at fmall expence ; nor fhould 1 have ventured 

F 2 ra 
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to rank myfelf among the virtuofi without better 
claims. I have fufFered nothing worthy the regard 
of a wife man to cfcape my notice : I have ran-» 
facked the old and the new world, and been equally 
attentive to paft ages and the prefent. For the illuf* 
tration of ancient hi{lory> I can (hew a marble^ of 
which the inicription^ though it is not now legible, 
appears, from fome broken remains of the letters, to 
have been Tu/can, and therefore probably engraved 
before the foundation of Rome. I have two pieces 
of porphyry found among the ruins of Epbe/us, and 
three letters broken off by a learned traveller from 
the monuments of Perfepolis ; a piece of ftone which 
paved the Areopagus of Athens^ and a plate without 
figures or characters, which was found at Corinth, 
and which 1 therefore believe to be that metal which 
was once valued before gold. I have fand gathered 
out of the Granicus i 2l fragment of Trajan's bridge 
over the Danube j fome of the mortar which cemented 
the watercourfc .of Tarquin j a horfefhoe broken on 
the Flaminian way \ and a turf with five daifies dug 
from the field of Pbarjalia. 

1 do not wifti to raife the envy of unfuccefsful 
collectors, by too pompous a difplay of my fcien* 
tifick wealth, but cannot forbear to obferve, that 
there are few regions of the globe which are not ho- 
noured with fome memorial in my cabinets. The 
Per/tan monarchs are faid to have boafted the great* 
nefs of their empire, by being ferved at their table^. 
with drink from the Ganges and the Danube : I can 
fhew one vial, of which the water was formerly ai| 
icicle on the crags o(Cauca/us, and another that con* 
tains what once was fnow on the top of Aflas j in a 

. . third 
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third is dew brufhed from a banana in the gardens of 
Ifpaban ; and^ in another^ brine that has rolled in 
the Pacifick ocean. I flatter myfelf that I am writ- 
ing to a man who will rejoice at the honour which 
my labours have procured to my country; and 
therefore I fliall tell you that Britain can, by my 
care, boaft of a fnail that has crawled upon the wall 
of China; a humming bird which an American prin- 
cefs wore in her ear j the tooth of an elephant who 
carried the queen of Siam ; the Ikin of an ape that 
was kept in the palace of the great mogul ; a ribbon 
that adorned one of the maids of a Turkijb fultana j 
and a fcymetar once wielded by a foldier of Abas the 
great. 

In coUefting antiquities of every country, I have 
been <:areful to choofe only by intrinfick worth, 
and real ufefulnefs, without regard to party or opi- 
nions. I have therefore a lock of CromwelVs hair 
in a box turned from a piece of the royal oak ; and 
keep in the fame drawers, fand fcraped from the 
coffin of king Richard^ and a commifTion figned by 
Henry the feventh. I have equal veneration for the 
ruff of Elizabeth and the (hoe oi Mary of Scotland i 
and (hould lofe, with like regret, a tobacco-pipe of 
Raleigh^ and a ftirrup of king James. I have paid 
the fame price for a glove of LewiSy and a thimble 
of queen Mary; for a fur cap of the Czar, and a boot 
of Charles of Sweden. 

You will eafily imagine that thefe accumulations 
were not made without fome diminution of my for- 
tune, for I was fo well known to fpare no coft, that 
at every fale fome bid againft me for hire, fome 

F 3 for 
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for fport, and fome for malice ; and if I aflced the 
price of any thing, it was fufficient to double the 
demand. For curiofity, trafficking thus with ava- 
rice, the wealth of India had not been enough ; and 
1, by little and little, transferred all my money from 
the funds to my clofet : here I was inclined to flop, 
and live upon my eftatc in fiterary leifure, but 
the fale of the Harleian coUeftion fhook my refolu- 
tion : I mortgaged my land and purchafed thirty 
medals, which I could never find before. I have at 
length bought till I can buy no longer, and the 
cruelty of my creditors has feized my repofitory 5 I 
am therefore condemned to difperfe what the labour 
of an age will not reaflemble. I fubmit to that which 
cannot be oppofed, and (hall, in a fliort time, declare 
a fale. I have, while it is yet in my power, fent you 
a pebble, picked up by Tavemier on the banks of 
the Ganges 5 for which I defire no other recompence 
than that you will recommend my catalogue to the 
publick. 

QuiSQiriLIXTS. 
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Numb. 84. Saturday, Janurj ^^ lys^^ 

Cunarum fuer as motor f Charideme, miixrum, 

Et pueri cuftos, ajjiduufque comes. 
Jam mibi nigrefcunt ton/a fudaria harha, 
Sed tibi fion crevi : te nofier vilUcus horret : 

Te difpenfator^ U domus ipfa pavet^ 
Corripis, ohjervas, quereris, fufpiria ducts, 

Et vix aferuUi ahftinet ira manumm M a n T « 

You rock*d my cradle, were my guide 

In youth, ftill tendmg at my fide : 

But now, dear fir, my beard is grown. 

Still I'm a child to thee alone. 

Our Ileward, butler, cook and all 

You fright, nay e'en the very wall ; 

You pry, and frown, and growl, and chide. 

And fcarce will lay the rod afide. F. Lfiwts. 

ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

YOU fecm in all your papers to be an enemy 
to tyranny, and to look with impartiality upoii 
the world; I (hall therefore lay my cafe before you, 
and hope by your decifion to be fet free from unrea- 
ibnable reftraints, and enabled to juftify myfelf 
againft the accufations which fpite and peevifhnefs 
produce againft me. 

At the age of five years I loft my mother, and my 
father being not qualified to fuperintend the educa- 
tion of a girl, committed me to the care of his fitter, 
i¥ho inftru6lcd me with the authority, and, not to 

deny 
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the folly of him who paftes leaves and flowers upon 
paper, pleafes himfelf with colours that are percepti- 
bly fading, and amaiTes with care what cannot be 
preferved. The hunter of infefts ftands amazed 
that any man can wafte his (hort time upon lifelefs 
mattei:, while many tribes of animals yet want their 
biftory. Every one is inclined not only to promote 
his own ftudy, but to exclude all others from regard, 
ftnd having heated his imagination with fome £i- 
vourite purfuit, wonders that the reft of mankind 
are not feized with the fame paffion. 

There are, indeed, many fubjefts of ftudy which 
feem but remotely allied to ufeful knowledge, and 
of little importance to happinefs^or virtue; nor is it 
cafy to forbear fojne fallies of merriment, or expref-^ 
fions of pity, when we fee a man wrinkled with at- 
tention, and emaciated with folicitude, in the invefti- 
gation of queftions, of which, without vifible incon- 
venience, the world may expire in ignorance. Yet 
it is dangerous to difcourage well-intended labours, 
or innocent curiofity ; for he who is employed in 
fcarches, which by any dedudion of confequences 
tend to the benefit of life, is furely laudable, in com- 
parifon of thofe who fpend their time in countcraft- 
ing happinefs, and filling the world with wrong and 
danger, confufion and remorfe. No man can per- 
form fo little as not to have reafon to congratulate 
himfelf on his merits, when he beholds the multi**, 
tudes that live in total idlencfs, and have never yet 
endeavoured to be ufeful. 

It IS impoflible to determine the limits of enquiry, 
or to forefee what confequences a new difcovery may 
produce. He who fuffers not his faculties to lie 

torpidj 
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torpid, has a chance, whatever be his employment, 
of doing good to his fcllow-creaturcs- The man 
that firft ranged the woods in fearch of medicinal 
iprings, or chmbed the mountains forfalutary plants^ 
has undoubtedly merited the gratitude of pofterity, 
how much foever his frequent mifcarriages might ex- 
cite the fcorn of his cotemporaries. If what appears 
little be univerfally defpifed, nothing greater can be 
attained, for all that is great was at firft little, and 
rofe to its prefent bulk by gradual accefTions, and 
accumulated labours. 

Thofe who lay out time or money in aflcmbling 
matter for contemplation, are doubtlcfs entitled to 
fome degree of refpeft, though in a flight of gaiety it 
be eafy to ridicule their treafure, or in a fit of ful- 
lennefs to defpife it. A man who thinks only on 
the particular objeft before him, goes not away 
much illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege of 
handling the tooth of a fharkj or the paw of a white 
bear; yet there is nothing more worthy of admira- 
tion to a philofophical eye^ than the ftrudure of 
animals^ by which they are qualified to fupport life 
in the elements or climates to which they are appro- 
priated j and of all natural bodies it muft be gene-, 
rally confefledj that they exhibit evidences of in* 
finite wifdom, bear their teftimony to the fupreme 
reafon, and excite in the mind new raptures of grati- 
tude, and new incentives to piety. 

To coUcft the productions of artj and examples 
of mechanical fcience or manual ability, is unquef- 
tionably ufefiilj even when the things themfelves are 
of fmail importance, becaufe it is always advantage- 
ous to know how far the human powers have pro- 
ceeded^ 
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ceeded, and how much eKperience has found to be 
within the reach of diligence. Idleneft and tUTtidity 
often defpair without being overcome^ and forbear 
attennpts for fear of being defeated; and we may pro- 
mote the in vigor at ton of faint endeavours j by (hew- 
ing what has been already performed* It may fome- 
times happen that the greateft efforts of ingenuity 
have been exerted in trifles j yet the fame principles 
and expedients may be appUed to more valuable pur- 
tK>fes, and the movements, which put into aft ion 
machines of no ufe but to raife the wonder of igno- 
rance, may be employed to drain fens, or manufac- 
ture metals, to aflift the architeft, or prefer ve the 
failor. 

For the utenfils, arms, or dreflcs of foreign na- 
tions, which make the greateft part of many coUec 
tions, I have little regard when they arc valued only 
becaufe they are foreign, and can fuggeft no im* 
provement of our own practice. Yet they are not 
all equally ufeiefs, nor can it be always fafely deter- 
fnined which fhould be rejefted or retained : for 
they may fometimes unexpectedly contribute to the 
ill uft ration of hiftory, and to the knowledge of the 
natural commodities of the country, or of the genius 
and cuftoms of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which owe 
their worth merely to accident, and which can con- 
vey no information, nor fatisfy any rational defire. 
Such are many fragments of aatiquity, as urns and 
pieces of pavement j and things held in veneration 
only for having been once the property of fome 
eminent perfon, as the armour of King Henry, or for 
having been ufed on fome remarkable occafion, as 
s the 
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the lantern of Guy Faux, The lofs or prefer vatioa 
of thefc lecms to be a thing indifferent^ nor can I 
perceive why the pofieffion of them fliould be co- 
veted. Yet, perhaps^ even this curiofuy is implanted 
by nature; and when I find Tuiiy confefling of him* 
felf, chat he could not forbear at Athens to vifit the 
walks and houfes which the old philofophers had fre- 
quented or inhabited, and recolleft the reverence 
which every nation^ civil and barbarous» has paid to 
the ground where merit has been buried> I am afraid 
to declare againft the general voice of mankind, 
and am inclined to believe, that this regard, which 
we involuntarily pay to the meaneft reliquc of a maa 
great and lOuftrious, is intended as an inciccment to 
labour, and an encouragement to expefL the fame 
renown, if it be fought by the fame virtues. 

The virtuofo therefore cannot be faid to be wholly 
tifelefsi but perhaps he may be fometimes culjiiblo 
for confining himfelf to bufinefs below his genius, 
and lofing in petty fpeculations, thole hours by 
which, if he had fpent them in nobler ftudieSj he 
might have given new light to the intellcdual world* 
It is never without grief, that I find a man capable 
of ratiocination or invention enlifting himfelf in this 
ftcondary clafs of learning; for when he has once 
difcovered a method of gratifying bis deCrc of 
eminence by expence rather than by labour, and 
known the fweets of a life bleft at once with the eafe 
ofidlenefs, and the reputation of knowledge, he wiil 
not eafily be brought to undergo again the toil of 
thinking, or leave his toys and trinkets for argu- 
ments and principles, arguments which require cir- 
cunaipe£lion and vigilance, and principles which 

cannot 
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cannot be obtained but by the drudgery of medita- 
tion. He will gladly fhut himfclf up for ever with 
his {hells and medals^ like die companions of Ulyjfes^ 
who having tafted the fruit of Lotos j would not even 
by the hope of feeing their own country be tempted 
again to the dangers of the fea. 



Whofo taftes 



In&date riots In the fweet repass ; 

Nor other home nor other care intends. 

Bat quits his houfe, his country « and his friends. Pori. 

CoUedions of this kind are of ufe to the learned^ 
as heaps of ftones and piles of timber are necelTary to 
the architcft. But to dig the quarry or to fearch the 
fiek], requires not much of any quaUty beyond ftub* 
born perfeverance ; and though genius muft often lie 
una&ive without this humble affiftance, yet this can 
claim little praUe, becaufe every man can afford it. 

To mean . underftandings, it is fufficient honour 
to be numbered amongft the lowed labourers of 
learning; but different abilities muft find different 
taiks. To hew ftone, woukl have been unworthy of 
Palladia ; and to have rambled in fearch of ihells and 
flowers, had but ill fuited with the capacity of 
Ntivten. 
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Numb. 84. Saturday, Janurj ^^ 1751. 

Cuuanm fuer as motor t Charideme, miorum, 

Et pueri cufios, aj/idaufque comes, 
yam mibi nigrefcunt ton/a fudaria barba, 
Sed tihi non crevi : te nofier villicus horret : 

Te di/penfatort te domus ip/a pavet, 
Corripis, objervas, quereris, fufpiria ducts, 

Et vix aferuUs ahftinet ira manum. MaRT« 

You rock'd my cradle, were my guide 

In youth, itill tending at my fide : 

Bat now, dear fir, my beard is grown. 

Still I'm a child to thee alone. 

Our Reward, butler, cook and all 

You fright, nay e'en the very wall ; 

You pry, and frown, and growl, and chide. 

And fcarce will lay the rod afide. F. Lewis. 

r^ the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

YOU fecm in all your papers to be an enemy 
to tyranny, and to look with impartiality upoii 
the world; I (hall therefore lay my cafe before you, 
and hope by your decifion to be fet free from unrea- 
(bnable reftraints, and enabled to juftify myfelf 
againft the accufations which fpite and peevifhnels 
produce againft me. 

At the age of five years I loft my mother, and my 
father being not qualified to fuperintend the educa- 
tion of a girl, committed me to the care of his fitter, 
i¥ho inftrudcd me with the authority, and, not to 

deny 
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deny her what fhe may juftly claim, with the afFec- 
tion of a parent. She had not very elevated fen- 
timents or extcnfive views, but her principles were 
good, and her intentions purej and though fome 
may pradifc more virtues, fcarce any comaiit fewer 
faults* 

Under this good lady I learned all the common 
rules of decent behaviour, and (landing maxims of 
domeftick prudence ^ and might have grownup by 
degrees to a country gende woman, without any 
thoughts of ranging beyond the neighbourhood, had 
not Fiavia come down, laft fummer, to vifit her re- 
lations in the next village, I was taken, of courfe, 
to compliment the ftranger, and was, at the firft 
(ightj furprifed at the unconcern with which Ihe 
faw herfelf gazed at by company whom ftie had 
never known before ; at the carelelTnefs with which 
fhe received compliments, and the readinefs with 
which flie returned them* I found Ihe had fome- 
thing which I perceived myfelf to want, and could 
not but wi(h to be like her, at once eafy and offi- 
cious, attentive and unembarrafled, I went home, 
and for four days could think and talk of nothing 
but mifs Fiavia I though my aunt told me, that (he 
was a forward flirt, and thought herfelf wife before 
her time. 

In a little time fhe repaid my vifit, and raiftd il^ 
my heart a new confufion of love and admiration^B 
I foon faw her again, and ftill' found new charms in 
her air, converfatton, and behaviour. You who 
have perhaps feen the world, may have obferved, 
that formality foon ceafes between young peifons, I 
know not how others arc afFefted on fuch occafions, 

but 
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but I found myfelf irrcfiftibly allured to friendfliip 
and intimacy, by the familiar complaifancc and airy 
gaiety of Fiavia ; fo that in a few weeks I became 
her fkvourite, and all the time was pa0ed with me^ 
that flie could gain from ceremony and vifit. 

As fhe came often to me, fhe neceflarily (pent 
(bme hours with my aunt, to whom fhe paid great 
refpe£t, by low courtefies, fubmiffive compliance^ 
and loft acquiefcence ; but as I became gradually 
more accuftomed to her manners, I difcovercd that 
her civility was general ; that there was a certain 
degree of deference (hewn by her to circumftances 
and appearances ; that many went away flattered by 
her humility, whom fhe defpifed in her heart ; that 
the influence of far the greateft part of thofe witfi 
whom Ihe converfed ceafed with their prefence j and 
that Ibmetimes fhe did not remember the names of 
them, whom, without any intentional infincerity or 
falle commendation, her habitual civility had fent 
away with very high thoughts of their own import- 
ance. 

It was not long before I perceived, that my aunt's 
opinion was not of much weight in Flavians deli- 
berations, and that fhe was looked upon by her as a 
woman of narrow fentiments, without knowledge of 
books, or obfervations on mankind. I had hitherto 
confidered my aunt, as entided by her wifdom and 
experience to the highefl reverence, and could not 
forbear to wonder that any one fo much younger 
(hould venture to fufpeft her of error, or ignorance j 
but my furprize was without uneafinefs, and being 
pow accuftomed to think Fiavia always in the right, 
I readily learned from her to trufl my own reafbn^ 

and 
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End to believe it poffible, that they who had litrcd 
longer might be miftaken, 

Flavia had read much^ and ufed fo often to con- 
verfe on fubjefts of learning, that flie put all the 
men in the county to flight, except the old parfoHf 
who declared himfelf much delighted with her com- 
pany > becaufe (he gave him opportunities to recoF- 
Icft the ftudies of his younger years, and by fomc 
mention of ancient ftory, had made him rub the duft 
off his Horner^ which had lain unregarded in his 
clofct. With Homer, and a thoufand other names 
familiar to Flavia, I had no acquaintanccj but be- 
gan, by comparing her accomplifhments with my 
own, to repine at my education, and willi that I had 
not been fo long confined to the company of thofc 
from whom nothing but houfewifery was to be 
learned, I then fet myfclf to perufe fuch books as 
Flavia recommended, and heard her opinion of their 
beauties and defcfts, I faw new worlds hourly 
burfting upon my mind, and was enraptured at the 
'profpeft of diverfifying life with endlefs entertain- 
ment. 

The old lady finding that a large fcreen, which 
had undertaken to adorn with turkey- work againft 
winter^ made very flow advances, and that I had 
added in two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 
all ihe zeal of honeft folly exclaimed againfl: my new 
acquaintance, who had filled me with idle notions, 
and turned my head with books. But ftie had now 
loft her authority, for I began to find innumerable 
miftakes in her opinions, and improprieties in her 
language i and therefore thought myfdf no longef 

bound 
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bound to pay much regard to one who knew little 
beyond her needle and her dairy, and who profefled 
to think that nothing more is required of a woman 
than to fee that the houfe is clean, and that the maids 
go to bed and rife at a certain hour. 

She leemed however to look upon Flavia as fe- 
ducing me, and to imagine that when her influence 
was withdrawn, I Ihould return to my allegiance; 
Ihe therefore contented herfclf with remote hints, 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with fage hifto- 
ries of the mifcarriages of wit, and difappointments 
of pride. But fince (he has found, that though Fla^ 
via is departed, I ftill perfift in my new fcheme, (he 
has at length loft her patience, fhe fnatches my book 
out of my hand, tears my paper if (lie finds me writ- 
ing, burns Flavia*^ letters before my face when (he 
can feize them, and threatens to lock me up, and to 
complain to my father of my perverfenefs. If women, 
Ihe fays, would but know their duty and their in* 
tereft, they would be careful to acquaint themfclves 
with family affairs, and many a penny might be 
faved ; for while the miftrefs of the houfe is fcrib- 
Ming a^d reading, fervants are junketing, and li- 
nen is wearing out. She then takes me round the 
rooms, (hews me the worked hangings, and chairs of 
tent-ftitch, and afks whether all this was done with a 
pen and a book. 

I cannot deny that I fometimes laugh and fome- 
times am fullen; but (he has not delicacy enough 
to be much moved either with my mirth or my 
gloom, if (he did not think the intereft of the fa- 
mily endangered by this change of my manners. 
She had for fome years marked out young Mr. 
Vol. V. G Surly^ 
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Surfyy an heir in the neighbourhood, remarkable for 
his love of fighting-cocks, as an advantageous 
match; and was extremely pleafcd with the civili- 
ties which he ufed to pay me, till under Flavians 
tuition I learned to talk of fubjefts which he could 
not underftand. This, (he fays, is the confequence 
of female ftudy ; girls grow too wife to be advifed, 
and too ftubborn to be commanded j but Ihc is re- 
folved to try who fhall govern, and will thwart my 
humour till fhe breaks my fpirit. 

Thefe menaces, Mr. Ramblery fometimes make 
me quite angry; for I have been fixteen thefe ten 
weeks, and think myfclf exempted from the domi- 
nion of a governefs, who has no prctenfions to more 
fenfe or knowledge than myfelf. I am refolved, 
fince I am as tall and as wife as other women, to be 
no longer treated like a girl. Mifs Flavia has often 
told me, that ladies of my age go to aflemblies and 
routes, without their mothers and their aunts ; I 
fhall therefore, from this time, leave aflcing advice, 
and refufe to give accounts. I wifh you would (late 
the time at which young ladies may judge for them- 
felves, which I am fure you cannot but think ought 
to begin before fixteen ; if you are inclined to de- 
lay it longer, I fhall have very little regard to your 
opinion. 

My aunt often tells me of the advantages of ex- 
perience, and of the deference due to feniority ; and 
both fhe, and all the antiquated part of the world, 
talk of the unreferved obedience which they paid to 
the commands of their parents, and the undoubting 
confidence with which they liftened to their pre- 
cepts 5 of the terrors which they felt at a frown, 
a and 
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and the humility with which they fupplicated for- 
givenefs whenever they had offended. I cannot but 
fancy that this boaft is too general to be true^ and 
that the young and the old were always at variance. 
I have, however, told my aunt, that I will mend 
whatever (he will prove to be wrong; but Ac re- 
plies that (he has reafons of her own, and that fhe is 
forry to live in an age when girls have the impu- 
dence to afk for proofs. 

I beg once again, Mr. Rambler^ to know whe- 
ther I am not as wife as my aunt, and whether 
when Ihe prefumes to check me as a baby, I may 
not pluck up a fpirit and return her infolence. I 
(hall not proceed to extremities without your advice, 
which is therefore impatiendy expedled by 

MYRTTLLA. 
P, S^ Remember I am pafl: (ixteen. 
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Numb. 85. Tuesday^ January 8, 1751. 

Otiafi tollas periere Cupidinis arcm 

CoHtemptaque jacentf etjine luce faces. Ovil^. 

At bufy hearts in vain love's arrows fly ; 
Dim'd, fcorn'd, and impotent, his torches lie. 

MANY writers of eminence in phyfick have 
laid out their diligence upon the confidera- 
tion of thofe diftempers to which men are expofed 
by particular ftates of life, and very learned trea- 
tifes have been produced upon the maladies of the 
camp, the fea, and the mines. There are, indeed, 
few employments which a man accuftomed to ana- 
tomical enquiries, and medical refinements, would 
not find reafons for declining as dangerous to health, 
did not his learning or experience inform him, that 
almoft every occupation, however inconvenient or 
formidable, is happier and fafer than a life of floth. 

The neceffity of aftion is not only demonftrablc 
from the fabrick of the body, but evident from ob- 
fervation of the univerfal praftice of mankind, who 
for the prefervation of health, in thofe whofe rank or 
wealth exempts them from the neceffity of lucrative 
labour, have invented fports and diverfions, though 
not of equal ufe to the world with manual trades, 
yet of equal fatigue to thofe that praclife them, and 
differing only from the drudgery of the hufbandman 
or manufafturer, as they are adls of choice, and 
therefore performed without the painful knk of com- 

pulfioiu 
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pulfion. The huntfman rifes early, purfucs his game 
through all the dangers and obftruftions of the chace, 
fwims rivers, and fcales precipices, till he returns 
home no lefs haraffed than the foldier, and has per- 
haps fometimes incurred as great hazard of wounds 
or death : Yet he has no motive to incite his ardour; 
he is neither fubjeft to the commands of a general, 
nor dreads any penalties for negleft and difobedience ; 
he has neither profit or honour to expeft from his 
perils and his conquefts, but toils without the hope of 
mural or civick garlands, and muft content himfelf 
with the praife of his tenants and companions. 

But fuch is the conftitution of man, that labour 
may be ftyled its own reward ; nor will any external 
incitements be requifitc, if it be confidered how much 
happinefs is gained, and how much mifery efcaped, 
by frequent and violent agitation of the body. 

Eafc is the mod that can be hoped from a fedentary 
and unaftive habit; eafe, a neutral ftatc between 
pain and pleafure. The dance of fpirits, the bound 
of vigour, readinefs of enterprize, and defiance of 
fatigue, are referved for him that braces his nerves, 
and hardens his fibres, that keeps his limbs pliant 
•with motion, and by frequent expofure fortifies his 
frame againft the common accidents of cold and heat. 

With cafe, however, if it could be fecured, many 
would be content; but nothing terreftrial can be 
kept at a (land. Eafe, if it is not rifing into plea- 
fore, will be falling towards pain; and whatever 
hope the dreams of fpeculation may fuggeft of ob- 
ferving the proportion between nutriment and la- 
bour, and keeping the body in a healthy ftate by fup- 
plics cxadUy equal to its wafte, we know that, in ef- 

G3 fcft. 
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fcft, the vital powers uncxcited by motion, grow 
gradually languid; chat as their vigour fails, ob- 
ftrudtions are generated -, and that from obftruftions 
proceed moft of thofc pains which wear us away 
flowly with periodical tortures, and which, though 
they fometimes fufFer life to be long, condemn it to 
be ufelefs, chain us down to the couch of mifery, 
and mock us with the hopes of death. 

Exercife cannot fecure us from that diflblution to 
which we are decreed ; but while the foul and body 
continue united, it can make the aflbciation pleafing, 
and give probable hopes that they (hall be disjoined 
by an eafy feparation. It was a principle among the 
ancients, that acute difeafes are from heaven, and 
chronical from ourfelves ; the dart of death indeed 
falls from heaven, but we poifon it by our own mif- 
condud: to die is the fate of man, but to die with 
lingering anguilh is generally his folly. 

It is neceffary to that perfeftion of which our pre- 
ftnt (late is capable, that the mind and body (hould 
both be kept in aflion ; that neither the faculties of 
the one nor of the other be fufFered to grow lax or 
torpid for want of ufej that neither health be pur- 
chafed by voluntary fubmiffion to ignorance, nor 
knowledge cultivated at the expence of that health, 
which muft enable it either to give pleafure to its 
poiTeffbr, or affiftance to others. It is too frequently 
the pride of ftudents to defpife thofe amufements 
and recreations, which give to the reft of mankind 
ftrength of limbs and chccrfulnefs of heart. Solitude 
and contemplation are indeed feldom confiftent with 
fuch flcill in common exercifes or fports as is necef- 
fary to make thempraftifed with delight, and no man 

is 
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is willing to do that of which the neceflity is not 
preffing and immediate, when he knows that his auk- 
wardnefs mud make him ridiculous. 

Ludere qui nefcity campeftrihui abftinet armist 

Indodufq^ue pilcCy di/cive, trochive quiefcit, 

Noffiffk rtfum tollant impune corona, HoR^ 

He that's unflcilful will not tofs a ball. 

Nor run, nor wrelllc, for he fears the fall ; 

He juftly fears to meet deferv*d difgracc. 

And that the ring will hifs the bafHed afs. Creech. 

Thus the man of learning is often refigned, almoft 
by his own confent, to languor and pain ; and while 
in the profecution of his ftudies he fufFers the weari- 
nefs of labour, is fubjedt by his courfe of life to the 
maladies of idlen.efs. 

It was, perhaps, from the obfervation of this mif- 
chievous omiflfion in thofe who are employed about 
intelleftual objedls, that Locke has, in his Syjiem of 
Education^ urged the neceflity of a trade to men of 
all ranks and profefllons, that when the mind is 
weary with its proper tafk, it may be relaxed by a 
(lighter attention to fome mechanical operation ; and 
that while the vital fundtions are refufcitatcd and 
awakened by vigorous motion, the underftanding 
may be reftraincd from that vagrance and difllpation 
by which it relieves itfelf after a long intenfcnefs of 
thought, unlefs fome allurement be prefented that 
may engage application without anxiety. 

There is fo little reafon for expelling frequent 
conformity to Locke's precept, that it is not necef- 
fary to enquire whether the pradtice of mechanical 
arts might not give occafion to petty emulation, and 

G 4 dege- 
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degenerate ambition ; and whether, if our divines 
and phyficians were taught the lathe and the chizzei, 
they would not think more of their tools than their 
books ; as Nero neglefted the care of his empire for 
his chariot and his fiddle. It is certainly dangerous 
to be too much pleafed with little things j but what 
is there which may not be perverted ? Let us remem- 
ber how much worfe employment might have been 
found for thofe hours, which a manual occupation 
appears to engrofs ; let us compute the profit with 
the lofs, and when we reflcfl: how often a genius is 
allured from his ftudies, confider likewife that per- 
haps by the fame attraftions he is fometimes with- 
held from debauchery, or recalled from malice, from 
ambition, from envy, and from luft. 

I have always admired the wifdom of thofc by 
whom our female education was inftituted, for having 
contrived, that every woman of whatever condition 
fhould be taught fome arts of manufafture, by which 
the vacuities of rcclufe and domeftick leifure may be 
filled up, Thcfe arts are more neceflary as the weak- 
nefs of their fex and the general fyftem of life debar 
ladies from many employments which, by diverfifying 
the circumftances of men, preferve them from being 
cankered by the ruft of their own thoughts. I know 
not how much of the virtue and happinefs of the world 
may be the confequence of this judicious regulation. 
Perhaps, the moft powerful fancy might be unable'to 
figure the confufion and flaughter that would be pro- 
duced by fo many piercing eyes and vivid underftand- 
ings, turned loofe at once upon mankind, with no 
other bufinefs than to fparklc and intrigue, to per- 
plex and to deftroy. 

For 
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For my part, whenever chance brings within my 
obfervation a knot of mifles bufy at their needles, 
I confider myfelf as in the fchool of virtue; and 
though I have no extraordinary (kill in plain work or 
embroidery, look upon their operations with as much 
fatisfaftion as their govemefs, becaufe I regard them 
as providing a fecurity againfl: the mod dangerous 
cnfnarers of the foul, by enabling themfelves to ex- 
clude idleneis from their folitary moments, and with 
idlenefs her attendant train of paflTions, fancies, and 
chimeras, fears, forrows, and defires. Ovid and 
Cervantes will inform them that love has no power 
but over thofe whom he catches unemployed ; and 
HeSor^ in the Iliad^ when he fees Andromache over- 
whelmed with terrors, fends her for Confolation to 
Utit loom and the diftaflF* 

It is certain that any wild wi(h or vain imagination 
never takes fuch firm pofleflion of the mind, as when 
it is found empty and unoccupied. The old peripa- 
tetick principle, that Nature abhors a vacuum^ may 
be properly applied to the intelled, which will em- 
brace any thing, however abfurd or criminal, rather 
than be wholly without an objeft. Perhaps every 
man may date the predominance of thofe defires that 
difturb his life and contaminate his confcience, from 
£)me unhappy hour when too much leifure expofed 
him to their incurfions; for he has lived with little 
obfervation either on hhnfelf or others, who does not 
]piOW that to be idle is to be vicious. 
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Numb. S6. Saturday, January 12, 1751. 

Lcgit'unujr.fius fonum digit is callemus ct aure* Ho'K. 

By fingers, or by ear, we numbers fcan. Elphinstow; 

ON E of the ancients has obferved, that the bur- 
then of government is encreafcd upon princes 
by the virtues of their immediate predeceffors* Ic 
is, indeed, always dangerous to be placed in a ftate 
of unavoidable comparifon with excellence, and the 
danger is ftill greater when that excellence is confe- 
crated by death ; when envy and intereft ceafe to aft 
againft it, and thofe paflions by which it was at firft 
villified and oppofcd, now ftand in its defence, and 
turn their vehemence againft honeft emulation. 

He tftat fucceeds a celebrated writer, has the fame 
difficulties to encounter ; he ftands under the (hade 
of exalted merit, and is hindered from rifing to his 
natural height, by the interception of thofe beams 
which fhould invigorate artd quicken him. He ap- 
plies to that attention which is already engaged, and 
unwilling to be drawn off from certain fatisfaftion 5 
or perhaps to an attention already wearied, and not 
to be recalled to the fame objeft. 

One of the old poets congratulates himfelf that he 
has the untrodden regions of Parnajfus . before him, 
and that his garland will be gathered from planta- 
tions which no writer had yet culled. But the imita- 
tor treads a beaten walk, and with all his diligence 
can only hope to find a few flowers or branches un- 
touched 
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touched by his prcdcccflbr, the refufe of contempt, 
or the omiflions of negligence. The Maadonian 
conqueror, when he was once invited to hear a man 
that fung like a nightingale, replied with contempt, 
** that he had heard the nightingale herfelf /' and the 
fame treatment muft every man expcft, whofe praife 
is that he imitates another. 

Yet, in the midft of thefc difcouraging refleflions, 
I am about to offer to my reader fome obfervations 
upon Paradije Loftj and hope, that, however I may 
fall below the illuftrious writer who has fo long dic- 
tated to the commonwealth of learning, my attempt 
may not be wholly ufelcfs. There are, in every age, 
new errors to be rectified, and new prejudices to be 
oppofed. Falfe ufte is always bufy to miflead thofc 
that are entering upon the regions of learning \ and 
the traveller, uncertain of his way, and forfaken by 
the fun, will be pleafcd to fee a fainter orb arife on 
the horizon, that may refcue him from total darkncfs, 
though with weak and borrowed luflre. 

Addtfon^ though he has confidercd this poem under 
moft of the general topicks of criticifm, has barely 
touched upon the verfification ; not probably becaufe 
he thought the art of numbers unworthy of his notice, 
for he knew with how minute attention the ancient 
criticks confidered the difpofition of fyllables, and had 
himielf given hopes of fome metrical obfervations 
upon the great Roman poet ; but being the firft who 
undertook to difplay the beauties, and point out the 
defeats o{ Milton^ he had many objedls at once before 
him, and paffcd willingly over thofe which were moft 
barren of ideas> and req^uired labour, rather than 
genius. 

Yet 
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Yet verfification, or the art of modulating his 
numbers, is indifpenfably neceflary to a poet. 
Every other power by which the undcrftanding is 
enlightened, or the imagination enchanted, may be 
exercifed in profe. But the poet has this peculiar 
fuperiority, that to all the powers which the perfec- 
tion of every other compofition can require, he adds 
the faculty of joining mufick with reafon, and of 
afting at once upon the fenfes and the paffions. ' I 
fuppofe there are few who do not feel themfelves 
touched by poetical melody, and who will not con* 
fefs that they are more or lefs moved by the fame 
thoughts, as they are conveyed by different founds, 
and more affefted by the fame words in one order 
than in another. The perception of harmony is in- 
deed conferred upon men in degrees very unequal, 
but there are none who do not perceive it, or to 
whom a regular feries of proportionate founds cannot 
give delight. 

In treating on the verfification of Mil f on I am dc- 
firous to be generally underftood, and fhall therefore 
ftudioufly decline the dialed of grammarians; 
though, indeed, it is always difficult, and -fomc- 
times fcarcely poflTiblc, to deliver the precepts of an 
art, without the terms by which the peculiar ideas 
of that art are exprefTed, and which had not been in- 
vented but becaufe the language already in ufe was 
infufficient. If therefore I fhall fometimes feem ob- 
fcure, it may be imputed to this voluntary interdic- 
tion, and to a defire of avoiding that ofitn(5e which 
is always given by unufual words. 

The hcroick meafure of the Englijh language may 
be properly confidered as pure or mixed. It is pure 

when 
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when the accent refts upon every fccond fyllablc 
through the whole line. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate> 

But who can bear th' appr6ach of certain fate* 

Dryden- 
Here love his golden Ihafts employs, here lights 
His c6aftant lamp, and waves his purple wings. 
Reigns here, and revels ; not in the bought fmile 
Of harlots, lovelefs, joylefs, ^edear'd. Milton. 

The accent may be obferved, in the fccond line of 
Drydeftj and the fccond and fourth of Milton^ to re- 
pofe upon every fecond fyllable* 

The repetition of this found or percuflion at equal 
times, is the mod complete harmony of which a 
fingle verfe is capable, and fhould therefore be ex- 
adlly kept in diftichs, and generally in the laft line 
of a paragraph, that the ear may reft without any 
fcnfe of imperfeftion. 

But, to prcferve the feries of founds untranfpofed 
in a long compofition, is not only very difficult but 
tirefome and difgufting; for we are foon wearied 
with the perpetual recurrence of the fame cadence. 
Neceflity has therefore enforced the mixed meafure, 
in which fome variation of the accents is allowed ; 
this, though it always injures the harmony of the 
line confidered by itfelf, yet compenfates the lofs 
}yf relieving us from the continual tyranny of the- 
fame found, and makes us more fenfible of the har* 
mony of the pure meafure. 

Of thefe mixed numbers e^^ery poet affords us in- 
numerable inftances, and Milton feldom has two 
pure lines together, as will appear if any of his, para- 
graphs be read with attention merely to the mufick. 

Thus 
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Thas at their ihady lodge arrivM, both ftood> 

Both turn'd, and under open iky ador'd 

The God that made both iky, zir, earth, and heav'n« 

Which they beheld ; the moon's refplendant globe. 

And fiarry pile : thou al/o mad* ft the night. 

Maker omnipotent I and thou the day. 

Which we in our appointed work employed 

Have finifhed, happy in our mutual help, 

Jnd mutual Io*ue, the creavn of all our hlifs 

Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place. 

For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncrpp'd falls to the ground ; 

But thou had promis'd from us two a race 

To fill the earth, who fliall with us extol 

Thy goodnefs infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we fcek, as now, thy gift of fleep. 

In this paflTage ic will be at firfl: obfcrvcd, that all 
the lines are not equally harmonious, and upon a 
nearer examination it will be found that only the fifth 
and ninth lines are regular, and the reft are more or 
lefs licentious with refpeft to the accent. In fome 
the accent is equally upon two fyllables together, 
and in both ftrong. As 

Thus at their ftiady lodge arriv'd, loth flood. 

Both turned, and under open fky ador'd 

The God that made both iky, air, earth, and heav'h. 

In others the accent is equally upon two fyllables» 
but upon both weak. 



-a race 



To fill the earth, who ftiall with us extol 
Thy goodnefs inf nitty both when we wake, 
And*whcn we feek, as now, thy gift of deep. 



In 
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In the firft pair of fyllablcs the accent may deviate 
from the rigour of exaftnefs, without any unpleafing 
diminutioh of harmony, as may be obferved in the 
lines already cited, and more remarkably in this, 

■■—Thou alfo mad 'ft the night. 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

But, excepting in the firft pair of fyllablcs, which 
may be confidered as arbitrary, a poet who, not 
having the invention or knowledge of Millcn, has 
more need to allure his audience by mufical cadences, 
ihould feldom fuffer more than one aberration from 
the rule in any fingle vtrfc. 

There are two lines in this paflage more remark- 
ably unharmonious : 

' —This delicious place. 

For us too large ; *w/?ere thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropMyJaZ/j to the ground. 

Here the third pair of fyllables in the firft, and fourth 
pair in the fecond verfe, have their accents retro- 
grade or inverted ; the firft fyllable being ftrong or 
acute, and the fecond weak. The detriment which 
the meafure fufFers by this inverfion of the accents is 
fbmetimes lefs perceptible, when the verfes are car- 
ried one into another, but is remarkably ftriking in 
this place, where the vicious verfe concludes a period; 
and is yet more ofFenfive in rhyme, when we regular- 
ly attend to the flow of every fingle line. This will 
appear by reading a couplet in which Cowley^ an au- 
thor not fufficiendy ftudious of harmony, has com- 
mitted the fame fault : 

his harmlefs life 

Does with fubftantial bleiTednefs abound. 
And the foft wings of peace couer him round. 

In 
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In thefc the law of metre is very grofsly violated by 
mingling combinations of found dire&ly oppofice 
to each othcr^ as MiUon exprefles in his i(mnet» by 
€ommi(iingfiort and longy and fetting one part of the 
meafure at variance with the reft. The ancients, who 
had a language more capable of variety than ours> 
had two kinds of verfe^ the lambicky confiding of 
(hort and long fyllables alternately, from which our 
hcroick meafure is derived, and the Trocbaick, con- 
fifting in a like alternation of long and fhort. Tfaefe 
were confidered as oppoGtes, and conveyed the con- 
trary images of fpeed and flownefs; to confound 
them, therefore, as in thefe lines, is to deviate from 
the cftablifhed praftice. But where the fenfes arc 
to judge, authority is not neceffary, the ear is fat 
ficient to deted diflbnance, nor (hould I have (ought 
auxiliaries on fuch an occafion againft any natne bad 
that of Milton. 
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Numb. 87. Tuesday^ January 15, 1751. 



InviJus, iracundus^ iners, 'vinofus, amator, 

Htme Adiofirus eft^ ut non mite/cere poffit^ 

Si medo calfune patientem commodit aunm. Hor* 

The iflave to envy, anger, wine, or love. 

The wretch of floth, its excellence (hall prove; 

Fiercenefs itfelf ihall hear its rage away. 

When lift'nmg calmly to th' inftrudive lay. F it a k c i s • 

THAT few things arc fo liberally bcftowed, 
or fquandered with fo little efFeft, as good ad- 
vice, has been generally obfervedj and many fagc 
pofitions have been advanced concerning the reafons 
of this complaint, and the means of removing it. It 
is indeed an important and noble enquiry, for little 
would be wanting to the happinefs of life, if every 
man could conform to the right as foon as he was 
Ihown it. 

This perverfe negleft of the mod falutary pre- 
cepts, and ftubborn refiftance of the moft pathetick 
perfuafion, is ufually imputed to him by whom the 
counfel is received, and we often hear it mentioned 
as a fign of hopelefs depravity, that though good 
advice was given, it has wrought no reformation. 

Others, who imagine themfelves to have quicker 
fagacity and deeper penetration, have found out, 
that the inefficacy of advice is ufually the fault of 
the counfellor, and rules have been laid down, by 
which this important duty may be fucccfsfully per- 
' Vol. V. H formed ; 
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formed : We are dirc6tcd by what tokens to difcover 
the favourable moment at which the heart is dif- 
pofed for the operation of truth and reafon, with 
what addrefs to adminifter^ and with what yehides 
to difguife the catbarticks of the foul. 

But, notwithftanding this fpecious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the fame ftate: advice is ftill 
given, but ftill received with difguftj nor has it ap- 
peared that the bitternefs of the medicine has been 
yet abated, or its power encreafed, by any methods 
of preparing it. 

If we confider the manner in which thofe who 
affume the office of direfting the conduct of others 
execute their undertaking, it will not be very won- 
derful that their labours, however zealous or af- 
feftionate, are frequently ufclefs. For what is the 
advice that is commonly given ? A few general 
maxims, enforced with vehemence and inculcated 
with importunity, but failing for want of particular 
reference and immediate application. 

It is not often that any man can have fo much 
knowledge of another, as is neceffary to make in- 
ftruftion ufeful. We are fometimes not ourfelves 
confcious of the original motives of our adions, and 
when we know them, our firft care is to hide them 
from the fight of others, and often from thofe moft 
diligently, whofe fuperiority cither of power or 
underftanding may entitle them to infpeft our lives; 
it is therefore very probable that he who endeavours 
the cure of our intelledual maladies, miftakes their 
caufci and that his prefcriptions avail nothing, be-, 
caufe he knows not which of the paflions or defircs 
is vitiated. 

Advice, 
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Adrice, as it always gives a temporary appearance 
of fuperiority, can never be very grateful, even when 
it is moft neceflary or moft judicious. But for the 
lame reafon every one is eager to inftruft his neigh- 
bours. To be wife or to be virtuous, is to buy dig- 
nity and importance at a high price ; but when no- 
thing is neceflary to elevation but deteftion of the 
follies or the faults of others, no man is fo infenliblc 
to the voice of fame as to linger on the ground, 

Tentanda 'via efi^ qua me quoque pojjim 
l^Mere bumot njiHorque 'uirum volitare per <ira^ Vi^o. 

Kew ways I maft attempt^ my groveling name 

To ndfe aloft, and wing my flight to fame. D a t d e K • 

Vanity is fo frequently the apparent motive of 
advice, that we, for the moft part, fummon our 
powers to oppofe it without any very accurate en- 
quiry whether it is right. It is fufEcient that another 
is growing great in his own eyes at our expence, and 
aflumes authority over us without our permiffionj 
for many would contentedly fufFer the confequences 
of their own miftakes, rather than the infolence of 
him who triumphs as their deliverer. 

It is, indeed, feldom found that any advantages 
arc enjoyed with that moderation which the uncer- 
tainty of all human good fo powerfully enforces 5 and 
therefore the advifer may juftly fufpeft, that he has 
inflamed the oppofition which he laments by arro- 
gance and fupercilioufnefs. He may fufpefl;, but 
needs not haftily to condemn himfelf, for he can 
rarely be certain that the fofteft language or moft 
H 2 humble 
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humble diffidence would have efcapcd refentment; 
•lincc fcarcely any degree of circumfpeftion can prcJ- 
•Vent or obviate the rage with which the flothful^ the 
-impotent, and the unfuccefsful, vent theJr difcontent 
upon thofe that excel them. Modefly itfelf, if it is 
praifed, will be envied j and there are minds fo im- 
patient of inferiority, that their gratitude is a. fpecies 
of revenge, and they return benefits, not becaufe rc- 
compence is a plcafure, but becaufe obligation is a 
pain. 

The number of thofe whom the love of them- 
-felves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not greats 
but there are few fo free from vanity, as not to dictate 
to thofe who will hear their inftruftions with a vifible 
ifenfe of their own beneficence ; and few to whom it 
is not unpleafing to receive documents, however 
tenderly and cautioufly delivered, or who are not 
willing to raife themfelves from pupillage, by dif- 
puting the propofitions of their teacher. 
. It was the maxim, I think, of Alphon/us of Jr^ 
ragoriy that dead counfellors are Jafeji. The grave 
puts an end to flattery and artifice, and the informa- 
tion that we receive from books is pure from intereft, 
fear, or ambition. Dead counfellors are likewifc 
moft inftru6lives becaufe they are heard with pa- 
tience and with reverence. We are not unwilling 
to believe that man wifer than ourfelves, from whofe 
abilities we may receive advantage, without any 
danger of rivalry or oppofition, and who afibrds us 
the light of his experience, without hurting our eyes 
by flafhes of infolence. 

;^ By the confultation of books, whether of dead or 
living authors,- many temptations to petulance and 

oppofition. 
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Dppofition/ which occur in oral conferences, arc 
avoided. An author cannot obtrude his advice un- 
alked, nor can be often fufpefted of any malignant 
intention to infult his readers with his knowledge or 
his wit. Yet fo prevalent is the habit of conr^paring 
Durfelves with others, while they remain within the 
reach of our paffions, that books are feldom read 
with complete impartiality, but by thofe from whom 
the writer is placed at fuch a diftance that his life or 
death is indifferent. 

. We fee that volumes may be perufed, and perufed 
.with attention, to litde effeft ; and that maxims of 
prudence, or principles of virtue, may be treafured 
in the memory without influencing the condud. Of 
the numbers that pafs their lives among books, very 
few read to be made wifer or better, apply any ge- 
neral reproof of vice to themfelves, or try their own 
.manners by axioms of juftice. They purpofe either 
to confume thofe hours for which they can find no 
other amufement, to gain or preferve that refpedt 
which learning has always obtained; or to gratify 
their curiofity with knowledge, which, like treafures 
buried and forgotten, is of no ufe to others or them- 
felves. 

" The preacher (fays a French author) may fpend 
^^ an hour in explaining and enforcing a precept of 
^^ religion, without feeling any impreffion from his 
** own performance, becaufe he may have no further 
*' defign than to fill up his hour." A ftudent may 
cafily cxhauft his life in comparing divines and mo- 
ralifts, without any praftical regard to morality or 
religion ; he may be learning not to live, but to rea- 
fon 5 he may regard only the elegance of ftyle, juft- 

H 3 nefs 
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nefs of argument^ and accuracy of method; and may 
enable himfelf to criticife with judgment, and dtf« 
j)ute with fubtilty, while the chief ufe of his volumes 
is unthought oi^ his mind is unaffeded^ and his li^ 
is unreformed. 

But though truth and virtue are thus frequently 
defeated by pride, obftinacy, or folly, we arc not al- 
lowed to defert them j for whoever can furni(h arms 
which they hitherto have not employed, may enable 
them to gain fome hearts which would have refifted 
any other method of attack. Every man of genius 
has fome arts of fixing the attention peculiar to him- 
felf, by which, honeftly exerted, he may benefit man- 
kind; for the arguments for purity of life fail of 
their due influence, not becaufe they have been 
confidered and confuted, but becaufe they have been 
pafled over without confideration. To the pofition 
of ^ulfyy that if Virtue could be feen, fhe muft be 
loved, may be added, that if Truth could be heard, 
flie muft be obeyed. 
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Numb. 88, Saturday, January 19, 1751. 

Cum tahulis animum cenforis fumet honefti : 

Audehit quacunque minus fpUndoris habebunt, 

Autfine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur ^ 

Verba movere loco^ quamvis itroita recedant, 

Et ver/emur adhuc intra penetralia Vefta. HoR* 



But he that hath a curious piece deiignM, 

When he begins muft take a cenfor's mind. 

Severe and honed ; and what words appear 

Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear 

The weighty fenfe, nor worth the reader's care. 

Shake ofF; tho' ftubborn, they are loth to move. 

And tho' we fancy, dearly tho' we love, Creech; 



1 



*^ rr^HERE is no reputation for genius, fays 
*' JL ^intilian^ to be gained by writing on 
" things, which, however neceffary, have little fplen- 
*^ dor or fhew. The height of a building attrafts 
*^ the eye, but the foundations lie without regard. 
^' Yet fince there is not any way to the top of fci- 
*' cnce, but from the lowcft parts, I fhall think no- 
*^ thing unconnefted with the art of oratory, which 
" he that wants cannot be an orator." 

Confirnied and animated by this illuftrious pre- 
cedent, I fhall continue my enquiries into MiltorC% 
art of verfification. Since, however minute the em- 
ployment may appear, of analyfing lines into fyl- 
lables, and whatever ridicule may be incurred by a 
fblemn deliberation upon accents and paufes9 it is 

H 4 certain 
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certain that without this petty knowledge no man can 
be a poet ; and that from the proper difpofition of 
fingle founds refults that harmony that adds force to 
reafon, and gives grace to fublimity ; that fhackles 
attention^ and governs pafTions. 

That verfe may be melodious and pleafing, it Is 
neceffary, not only that the words be fo ranged as 
that the accent may fall on its proper place, but that 
the fyllables themfelves be fo chofen as to flow 
fmoothly into one another. This is to be eflTcfted 
by a proportionate mixture of vowels and confonants, 
and by tempering the mute confonants with liquids 
and femivowels. The Hebrew grammarians have 
obferved, that it is impoflible to pronounce two con- 
fonants without the intervention of a vowel, or with- 
out feme emiffion of the breath between one and the 
other; this is longer and more perceptible, as the 
founds of the confonants are lefs harmonically con- 
joined, and, by confcquence, the flow of the verfe is 
longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Drydeitj that a line of mono- 
fyllables is almoft always harfli. This, with regard to 
our language, is evidently true, not becaufe mono- 
fyllables cannot compofe harmony, but becaufe our 
monofyllables being of Teutonick original, or formed 
by contraftion, commonly begin and end with con- 
fonants, as, 



Every lower faculty 



Of/enfe, ^whereby they hear, fee, fmell, touch, iajie. 

The difference of harmony arifing principally 
from the collocation of vowels and confonants, will 

be 
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be fufEciently conceived by attending to the following 
paiTages : 

Immortal Amarant there grows 

And flow'rs aloft, fhading the fount of life. 

And where the river of blifs through midft of heav'a 

Rolls o'er Elyjian flowers her amber ftream ; 

With thcfe that never fade, the fpirits eledl 

Bind their refpUndent locks iniureath^d ^uuith beams. 

The fame comparifon that I propofe to be made 
between the fourth and fixth verfes of this paffage, 
may be repeated between the lad lines of the follow- 
ing quotations : 

Under foot the violet, 
Crocas, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay 
Braider* d the groundy more coloured than wthjione 
Of cofUiefl emblem. 

Here in clofe recefs. 
With flowers, garlands, and fweet-fmelling herbs, 
Efpoufed E*oe firft deck'd her nuptial bed; 
And heavenly choirs the hymenean fung. ^ 

Milton^ whofe ear had been accuftomed, not only 
to the mufick of the ancient tongues, which, how- 
ever vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all that are 
now in ufe, but to the foftnefs of the Italian^ the 
moft mellifluous of all modern poetry, feems fully 
convinced of the unfitnefs of our language for 
fmooth verfification, and is therefore pleafed with 
an opportunity of calling in a fofter word to his af- 
(iftance j for this reafon, and I believe for this only, 
he fometimes indulges himfelf in a long feries of 

proper 
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proper names, and introduces them where they add 
little but mufick to his poem. 

The richer feat 



O^ Atabalipa, and yet unfpoil'd ' 

Cuianay whofe great city Gerion's fons 

The moon The Tufcan artift views 

At evening, from the top of FefoU 

Or in Valdarno, to defcry new lands.— — 

He has indeed been more attentive to fcis fyllables 
than to his accents, and does not often offend by 
coUifions of confonants, or openings of vowels upon 
each other, at leaft not more often than other writers 
who have had lefs important or complicated fubjefts 
to take off their care from the cadence of their 
lines. 

The great peculiarity of Milton's verfification, 
compared with that of later poets, is the elifion of 
one vowel before another, or the fuppreflion of the 
laft fyllable of a word ending with a vowel, when a 
vowel begins the following word. As 

Knowledge— 
OpprefTes elfe with furfelt, and foon turns 
Wifdom to folly, as nouriftiment to wind. 

This licence, though now difufed in Englijh poe- 
try, was praftifed by our old writers, and is allowed 
in many other languages ancient and modern, and 
therefore the criticks on Paradife Loft have, without 
much deliberation, commended Milton for conti- 
nuing it. But one language cannot communicate 
its rules to another. We have already tried and 
2 rejedted 
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rqeftcd the hexameter of the ancients, the double 
clofc of the Italians, and the alexandrine of the 
French ; and the elifion of vowels, however graceful 
it may feem to other nations, may be very unfuitablc 
to the genius of the Englijh tongue. 

There is reafon to believe that we have negligently 
loft part of our vowels, and that the filent e which 
our anceftors added to moft of our monofyllables, 
was once vocal. By this detruncation of our fyllables, 
our language is overftocked with confonants, and it 
is more neceflary to add vowels to the beginning of 
words, than to cut them off from the end. 

Milton therefore feems to have fomewhat miftaken 
the nature of our language, of which the chief defedt 
is ruggcdnefs and afperity, and has left our harfli ca- 
dences yet harflier. But his elifions are not all 
equally to be cenfured j in fome fyllables they may 
be allowed, and perhaps in a few may be fafely imi- 
tated. The abfciflion of a vowel is undoubtedly vi- 
cious when it is ftrongly founded, and makes, with 
its afTociate confonant, a full and audible fyllable. 

" What he gives. 
Spiritual^ may to pureft fpirits be found. 
No ingrateful food, and food alike thefe pure 
Jntelligential fubftances require. 

Fruits, He/perian fables true. 

If true, here only^ and of delicious taile* 

-Evening now approached. 



For we have al/o our evening and our mom. 

Of guefts he makes them flaves, 
Inhofpita^/K, and kills their infant m-ales. 



And 
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And vital Yirtue infused » and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. — — — 

God mad^ t&ee of choice his own^ and of his own 
To ferve him, 

I believe every reader will agree that in all thofc 
paflfages, though not equally in all, the mufick is 
injured, and in fome the meaning obfcured. There 
are other lines in which the vowel is cut off, but 
it is fo faintly pronounced in common Ipeech, that 
the lofs of it in poetry is fcarcely perceived i and 
therefore fuch compliance with the mtcafurc may be 
allowed. 

Nature breeds 
Pcrverfe, all monftrous, all prodigious things, 
Abomina^/f, inuttera^/? ; and worfe 
Than fables yet have feign 'd ■ 



From the fhore 

They view'd the vafl immenfura^/^ abyfs. 

Impenetra^/-?, impal'd with circling fire. 

To none communica^/i? in earth or heav*n. 

Yet even thefe contraftions encreafe the roughncfs 
of a language too rough already ; and though in long 
poems they may be fometimes fufFered, it never can 
be faulty to forbear them. 

Milton frequently ufes in his poems the hyperme- 
trical or redundant line of eleven fyllables. 



-Thus it fhall befall 



Him who to worth in woman over-trufb//^ 
Lets her will rule— — - 

I alfo err'd in over-much zdmiring. 



Vcrfes 
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Vcrics of this kind occur almoft in every page 1 
but though they are not unpleafing or diflbnant, 
they ought not to be admitted into heroick poetryi 
fince the narrow limits of our language allow us 
no other diftinftion of epick and tragick meafures, 
than is afforded by the liberty of changing at will 
the terminations of the dramatick lines, and bring-, 
ing them by that relaxation of metrical rigour nearer 
to profe. 



'Numb. 89. Tuesday, Ja7tuary 22^ ^75^^ 

Dulce eft dejipere in loco. Ho R .' 

Wifdom at proper times is well forgot. 

T OCKEi whom there is no reafon to fufpeft of 
•^^-^ being a favourer of idlenefs or libertinifm, has 
advanced, that whoever hopes to employ any part 
of his time with efficacy and vigour, muft allow fome 
of it to pafs in trifles. It is beyond the powers of 
humanity to fpend a whole life in profound ftudy 
and intenfe meditation, and the moft rigorous ex- 
afters of induftry and ferioufnefs have appointed 
hours for relaxation and amufement. 
' It , is certain, that, with or without our confent, 
many of the few moments allotted us will Aide imr 
perceptibly away, and that the mind will break, from 
confinement to its ftated tafk, into fudden excurfions* 
Severe and connefted attention is preferved but for 
a fliort time, and when a man (huts himfelf up in his 
clofetj and bends his thoughts to the difcuffion of any. 

abftrufe 
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abftrufe queftion^ he will find his faculties continually 
Healing away to more pleafing entertainments. He 
often perceives himfelf tranfportcd, he knows not 
how^ to diftant tracts of thought, and return to his 
firft objeft as from a dream, without knowing when 
he forfook it, or how long he has been abftrafted 
from it. 

It has been obferved that the mod ftudious are not 
always the moft learned. There is, indeed, no great 
difficulty in difcovering that this difference of profi- 
ciency may arife from the difference of intelle&ual 
powers, of the choice of books, or the convenience 
of information. But I believe it likewife frequently 
happens that the moft reclufe are not the moft vigor- 
ous profecutors of ftudy. Many impofe upon the 
world, and many upon themfelves, by an appearance 
of fevere and exemplary diligence, when they, in 
reality, give themfelves up to the luxury of fancy, 
pleafe their minds with regulating the paft, or plan- 
ning out the future j place themfelves at will in va- 
ried fituations of happinefs, and flumber away their 
days in voluntary vifions. In the journey of life fomc 
are left. behind, becaufe they are naturally feeble and 
flow ; fome becaufe they mifs the way, and many be- 
caufe they leave it by choice, and inftead of preffing 
onward with a fteady pace, delight themfelves with 
momentary deviations, turn afide to pluck every 
flower, and repofe in every ftiade. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whofc bufi- 
nefs is to think, than to have learned the art of re- 
galing his mind with thofe airy gratifications. Other 
vices or follies are reftrained by fear, reformed by 
admonition, or rejcfted by the conviction which the 

com- 
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comparifon of our condufb with that of others ma^ 
in time produce. But this invifible riot of the mind, 
this fccrct prodigality of being, is fecure from de- 
teftion, and fearlefs of reproach. The dreamer re- 
tires to his apartments, (huts out the cares and in- 
terruptions of mankind, and abandons himfelf to his 
own fancy; new worlds rife up before him, one 
image is followed by another, and a long fucceflion 
of delights dances round him. He is at laft called 
back to life by nature, or by cuftom, and enters 
-peevilh into fociety, becaufe he cannot model it to 
his own will. He returns from his idle excurfions 
with the afperity, though not with the knowledge of 
a lludent, and haftens again to the fame felicity with 
the eagernefs of a man bent upon the advancement of 
fome favourite fcience. The infatuation ftrengthens 
by degrees, and, like the poifon of opiates, weakens 
his powers, without any external fymptom of malig- 
nity. 

It happens, indeed, that thefe hypocrites of learn- 
ing are in time detedted, and convinced by diigracc 
and difappointment of the difference between the la- 
bour of thought, and the fport of mufmg. But this 
difcovery is often not made till it is too late to reco- 
ver the time that has been fooled away. A thoufand 
accidents may, indeed, awaken drones to a more 
early fenfe of their danger and their (hame. But 
they who are convinced of the neceflity of breaking 
from this habitual drowfinefs, too often relapfe in 
Ipite of their refolution ; for thefe ideal feducers arc 
always near, and neither any particularity of time nor 
place is neceffary to their influence; they invade the 
foul without warning, and have oftea charmed down 

refift^ 
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refiftance before their approach is perceived or fuC- 
pe6ted* 

This captivity, however, it is neceflary for every 
man to break, who has any defire to be wife or ufeful, 
to pafs his life with the efteem of others, or to look 
back with fatisfadlion from his old age upon his ear- 
lier years. In order to regain liberty, he muft find 
the means of flying from himfclf ; he muft, in oppo- 
fition to the Stoick precept, teach his defires to fix 
upon external things j he muft adopt the joys and 
the pains of others, and excite in his mind the want 
of focial pleafures and amicable communication. 

It is, perhaps, not impolTible to promote the cure 
of this mental malady, by clofe application to fomc 
new ftudy, which may pour in frefh ideas, and keep 
curiofity in perpetual motion. But ftudy requires 
folitude, and folitude is a ftate dangerous to thofc 
who are too much accuftomed to fink into themfelves. 
Aftive employment or publick plcafure is generally 
a neceflary part of this intelleftual regimen, without 
which, though fome remiffion may be obtained, a 
complete cure will fcarcely be eflfeded. 

This is a formidable and obftinate difeafe of the 
intelleft, of which, when it has once become radicat- 
ed by time, the remedy is one of the hardeft talks 
of reafon and of virtue. Its flighteft attacks, there- 
fore, ftiould be watchfully oppofed j and he that finds 
the frigid and narcotick infeftion beginning to feize 
him, Ihould turn his whole attention againft it, and 
check it at the firft difcovery by proper counterac- 
tion. 

The great refolution to be formed, when happi- 
nefs and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is, that 

no 
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no part of life be fpent in a ftate of neutrality or in- 
difference 5 but that fome pleafure be found for every 
inoment that is not devoted to labour i and thati 
whenever the neceflary buQnefs of life grows irkfome 
or difgufting, an immedfate tranfition be made to di- 
verfion and gaiety. 

After the exercifes which the health of the body 
requires, and which have themfelves a natural ten* 
dency to aftuate and invigorate the mind, the moft 
eligible amufenient of a rational being feems to be 
that interchange of thoughts which is praftifed in free 
and eafy converfation j where fufpicion is baniflied 
by experience, and emulation by benevolence; 
where every man fpeaks with no other reftraint than 
unwilliognefs to offend, and hears with no other dif- 
pofition than defire to be pleafed. 

There mull be a time in which every man trifles; 
and the only choice that nature offers us, is, to trifle 
in company or alone. To join profit with pleafure, 
has been an old precept among men who have had 
very different conceptions of profit. All have agreed 
that our amufements Ihould not terminate wholly in 
the prefent moment, but contribute more or lefs to 
future advantage. He that amufes himfclf among 
well chofen companions, can fcarcely fail to receive, 
from the moft carelefs and obfl:reperous merriment 
which virtue can allow, fome ufeful hints ; nor can 
converfe on the moft familiar toptcks, without fome 
cafual information. The loofe fparklcs of thought- 
lefs wit may give new light to the mind, and the gay 
contention for paradoxical pofitions reftify the opi- 
nions. 

Vol. V, I This 
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This is the time in which thofe frieiidfkips that 
give happincfs or confolation, relief or fecurity, arc 
generally formed. A wife and good man is never fb 
amiable as in his unbended and familiar intervals* 
Heroick generofitjr, or philofophical difcoveries^ may 
compel veneration and rcfpcft, but love always inv- 
plies fome kind of natural or voluntary equality^ and 
is only to be excited by that levity and cheerfulneft 
which diiencumbefs all minds from awe and folici^ 
tude, invites the modefl to freedom^ and Exalts die 
timorous to confidence. This eafy gaiety is ceitaiA 
to pleafe^ whatever be the charafter of him that exerts 
it J if our fuperiors dcfcend from their elevation^ wfc 
love them for leffening the diftance at which we are 
placed below them; and inferiors, fi-om whom we 
can receive no lading advantage, will always keep 
our afFedions while their fprightlinefs and mirth con- 
tribute to our pleafure. 

Every man finds himfelf differently afFefled by 
the fight of fortrefles of war, and palaces of pleafure; 
we look on the height and ftrength of the bulwarks 
with a kind of gloomy fatisfaftion, for we cannot 
think of defence without admitting images of dan- 
ger; but we range delighted and jocund through the 
gay apartments of the palace, becaufe nothing is imr 
prefled by them on the mind but joy and feftivity. 
Such is the difference between great and amiable 
charadlers; with proteftors we are fafe, with com- 
panions we are happy. 
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Numb. 90. Saturday, January 26, i75i# 

In tenia labitr* Vi t, q« 

What toil in flender things ! 

IT is very difficult to write on the minuter parts of 
literature without failing cither to pleafe or in- 
ftrudt. Too much nicety of detail difgufts the great- 
eft part of readers, and to throw a multitude of par- 
ticulars under general heads, and lay down rules of 
cxterifive comprehenfion, is to common underftand- 
ings of little ufe. They who undertake thefe fub- 
jedls are therefore always in danger, as one or other 
inconvenience arifes to their imagination, of frighting 
us with rugged fcience, or amufing us with empty 
found. 

In criticifing the work of Millon, there is, indeed, 
opportunity to interfperfe paflages that can hardly fail 
to relieve the languors of attention j and fince, in ex- 
amining the variety and choice of the paufes with 
which he has diverfified his numbers, it will be ne- 
ceflary to exhibit the lines in which they are to be 
foimd, perhaps the remark may be well compenfated 
by the examples, and the irkfomenefs of grammatical 
difquificions fomewhat alleviated. 

Milton formed his fcheme of vcrfification by the 
|)0Cts of Greece and Rome, vihom he propofed to him- 
fclf for his models, fo far as the difference of his lan- 
guage from theirs would permit the imitation. There 
are indeed many inconveniencrcs infcparable front 
la our 
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our heroick meafure compared with that of Hth 
mer and Virgil \ inconveniencies, which it is no re- 
proach to Milton not to have overcome, bccaufe they 
are in their own nature infuperables but againfl: 
which he has (Iruggled with fo much art and dili- 
gence, that he may at lead be faid to have deferved 
fuccefs. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be confidered 
as confining of fifteen fyllables, fo melodioufly dif-« 
pofed, that, as every one knows who has examined 
the poetical authors, very pleafing and fonorous ly- 
rick meafures are formed from the fragments of the 
heroick. It is, indeed, fcarce poflible to break them 
in fuch a manner but that invenias etiam disjeSi mem^ 
hrapoet^i fome harmony will ftill remain, and the; 
due proportions of found will always be difcovercd. 
This meafure therefore allowed great variety of 
paufcs, and great liberties of connefting one verfc 
with another, becaufe wherever the line was inter- 
rupted, either part fingly was mufical. But the an- 
cients feem to have confined this privilege to hexa-. 
meters ; for in their other meafures, though longer 
than the Englijh heroick, thofe who wrote after the 
refinements of verfification, venture fo feldom to 
change their paufes, that every variation may be fup- 
pofed rather a compliance with neceflity than the 
choice of judgment. 

Milton was conftrained within the narrow limits of 
a meafure not very harmonious in the utmoft perfec- 
tion ; the fingle parts, therefore, into which it was to 
be fometimes broken by paufes, were in danger of 
lofing the very form of verfe. This has, perhaps, 
yiotwithitanding all his care, fometimes happened. 

As 
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As harmony is the end of poetical meafures, no 
part of a vcrfe ought to be fo feparated from the 
reft as not to remain ftill more harmonious than 
profe, or to (hew, by the difpofition of the tones, 
, that it is part of a verfe. This rule in the old hexa- 
meter might be eafily obferved, but in Englijh will 
very frequently be in danger of violation ; for the 
order and regularity of accents cannot well be per- 
ceived in a fucceflion of fewer than three fyllables, 
which will confine the Englijh poet to only five 
paufes; it being fuppofed, that when he connects 
one line with another, he fhould never make a full 
paufe at lefs diftance than that of three fyllables from 
the beginning or end of a verfe. 

That this rule fhould be univerfally and indilpen- 
fably eftablifhed, perhaps cannot be granted j fome- 
thing may be allowed to variety, and fomething to 
the adaptation of the numbers to the fubjeft 5 but 
it will be found generally neceffary, and the ear will 
&ldom fail to fufFer by its negledt. 
: Thus when a fingle fyllable is cut off^ from the 
reft, it muft either be united to the line with which 
the fenfe connefts it, or be founded alone. If it be 
united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony; 
if disjoined it muft ftand alone, and with regard to 
mufick be fuperfluous ; for there is no harmony in 
a fingle found, becaufe it has no proportion to an- 
other. 

Hypocrites aufterely talk. 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
PurCf and commands to fome, leaves free to all. 

I 3 When 
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When two fyllables likewife are abfcinded from 
the reft, they evidently want feme aflbciate founds 
to make them harmonious. 

——Eyes — — 

-'—more wakeful than to drouze. 
Charmed with Arcadian pipe, the paft'ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. MeamvbiU 
To re-falute the world with facred light 
Leucothea wak'd. 

He ended, and the fun gave iignal high 
To the bright miniftcr that watch'd : be ble^ 
His trumpet. 

Firft in the eaft his glorious lamp was feen« 
Regent of day ; and all th' horizon round 
Invefted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'n's high road ; the groj^ 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc'd> 
Shedding fweet influence. 

The fame defedt is perceived in the following 
line, where the paufe is at the fecond fyllable from 
the beginning. 

The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rbodopep where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, 'till the favage clamour drown*d 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the mufe defend 
Her /on. So fail not thou, who thee implores. 

When the paufe falls upon the third fyllable or 

the feventh, the harmony is better preferved ; but as 

the third and feventh are weak fyllables, the period 

a leave* 
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leaves the ear uniatisfied^ and in expedtation of the 
remaining part of the verfe. 

He, with his horrid crew. 
Lay vanqui(h*d, rolling in the fiery gulph. 
Confounded though immortal. But hii doom 
Referv'd him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of loft happinefs and lading pam 
Torments him* 

God, — with frequent intercourfe. 
Thither will fend his winged meflengers 
On errands of fupemal grace. So fung 
The glorious train afcend/'/rg^. 

It may be^ I think, eftablifhed as a rule, that a 
paufe which concludes a period fliould be made for 
the moft part upon a ftrong fyllable, as the fourth 
and fixth ; but thofe paufes which only fufpend the 
fenfe may be placed upon the weaker. Thus the reft 
in the third line of the firft paflage fatisfies the ear 
better than in the fourth, and the clofe of the fecond 
quotation better than of the third. 

The evil foon 
Drawn back, redounded (as a flood) on thofc 
From whom it Jprung ; impoflible to mix 
With hUJfednefu 

—What we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prune> or prop, or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides. 
Tending to n»tld. 

The paths and bowers doubt not bat our joint hands 
Will keep from wildemefs with eafe as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 

1 4 The 
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The reil in the fifth place has the fame inconveni- 
ence as in the feventh and thirds that the fyllable is 
weak. 

Beaft now with beaft 'gan war, and fowl with fbwU 
And fiih with fi(h» to graze the herb all leaving* 
Devoured each other : Nor ftood much in awe 
Of man, but fled him, or with countenance grim* 
Glar'd on him pafs/»^. 

The nobleft and mod majcftick paufcs which our 
verfification admits^ are upon the fourth and lixth 
fyllables^ which are both ftrongly founded in a pure 
and regular verfe, and at either of which the line 
is fo divided, that both members participate of har- 
mony. 

Bat now at laft the facred influence 
Of Vi^t appears, and from the walls of heaven 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering damjn : here nature firft begins 
Her far theft verge, and chaos to retire. 

But far above all others, if I can give any cre- 
dit to my own car, is the reft upon the fixth fyl- 
lable, which taking in a complete compafs of found, 
fuch as is fufficient to conftitute one of our lyrick 
meafures, makes a full and folemn clofe. Some 
paffages which conclude at this flop, I could never 
read without fome ftrong emotions of delight or ad- 
miration. 

Before the hills appeared, or fountain flow'd. 
Thou with the eternal wifdom didft converfe, 
Wifdom thy fifler, and with her didfl play 
In prefence of the almighty Father, plcas'd 
With thy celeftial>«^. 

Or 
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Or other worlds they feem'd, or happy iflcs. 
Like thoTe Hefperian gardens fam'd of old* 
Fortunate fields* and groves* and flow'ry vales^ 
Thrice happy ifles 1 But who dwelt happy there« 
He flaid not to vaquire. 

He blew 
His trumpet* heard in Oreh fince* perhaps 
When God defcended ; and* perhaps* once more 
To found at general doom. 

If the poetry of Milton be examined, with regard 
to the paufes and flow of his verfes into each other> 
it will appear, that he has performed all that our Ian* 
guage would admit ; and the comparifon of his num* 
bers with thofe who have cultivated the fame manner 
of writing, will fhow that he excelled as much in the 
lower as the higher parts of his art, and that his fkill 
in harmony was not lefs than his invention or his 
learning. 
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Numb. 91. Tuesday, January 29, I75i» 

Dnlcis inexpert is cultura potent is amici. 

Expert us metuit, HoRi^ 

To court the great ones, and to footh their pride. 

Seems a fweettafk to thofe that never tried; 

But thofe that have, know well that danger's near. Creech, 

TH E Sciences having long feen their votaries 
labouring for the benefit of mankind without 
reward, put up their petition to Jupiier for a more 
equitable diftribution of riches and honours, Jupiter 
was moved at their complaints, and touched with the 
approaching mifcries of men, whom the Sciences, 
wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were Aow threat- 
ening to forfake, and who would have been reduced 
by their departure to feed in dens upon the mad 
of trees, to hunt their prey in deferts, and to perifli 
under the paws of animals ftronger and fiercer than 
themfelves. 

A fynod of the celeftials was therefore convened, 
in which it was refolved, that Patronage ihould 
defcend to the affiftance of the Sciences. Patron- 
age was the daughter of Astrea, by a mortal father, 
and had been educated in the fchool of Truth, by 
the Goddefles, whom Ihe was now appointed to pro- 
te£l. She had from her mother that dignity of 
afped, which ftruck terror into falfe merit, and from 
her miftrefs that referve, which made her only accef- 
fible to thofe whom the Sciences brought into her 
prefencc. 

She 
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She came down, with the general acclamation of 
all the powers that favour learning. Hope danced 
before her, and Liberality ftood at her fide, ready 
to fcatter by her direftion the gifts which Fortune, 
who followed her, was commanded to fupply. As 
flic advanced towards ParnaffuSy the cloud which had 
long hung over it, was immediately difpelled. The 
fliades, before withered with drought, fpread their 
original verdure, and the flowers that had languifhed 
with chilnefs brightened their colours, and invigorated 
dicir fcents 5 the Mufes tuned their harps and exerted 
their voices ; and all the concert of nature welcomed 
her arrival* 

. On Pamajfus Ihe fixed her refidence, in a palace 
railed by the Sciences, and adorned with whatever 
could delight the eye, elevate the imagination, or 
enlarge the underftanding. Here (he difperfcd the 
-gifts of Fortune with the impartiality of Justice, 
and the difcernment of Truth. Her gate ftood al- 
ways open, and Hope fat at the portal, inviting to 
j^trance all whom the Sciences numbered in their 
triin. The court was therefore thronged with innu- 
merable multitudes, of whom, though many returned 
difappointed, feldom any had confidence to complain; 
for Patronage was known to negleft few, but for 
want of the due claims to her regard. Thofe, there- 
fore, who had folicited her favour without fuccefs, 
generally withdrew from publick notice, and either 
diverted their attention to meaner employments, or 
endeavoured to fupply their deficiencies by clofer ap- 
plication. 

In time, however, the number of thofe who had 

mifcarried in their pretenfions grew fo great, that 

they 
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they became lefs afhamcd of their repulfcs 5 and in- 
.ftead of hiding their difgracc in retirement, began 
to befiege the gates of the palace, and obftrudt tbc 
entrance of fuch as they thought likely to be more 
careffed. The decifions of Patronage, who was 
but half a Goddefs, had been fometimes erroneous $ 
and though fhe always made hafte to redlify bcr 
miftakes, a few inftances of her fallibility encouraged 
every one to appeal from her judgment to his owa 
and that of his companions, who are always ready to 
clamour in the co/nmon caufe, and elate each other 
.with reciprocal applaufe, 

Hope was a fteady friend to the difappointcd, and 
Impudence incited them to accept a fecond invita- 
tion, and lay their claim again before Patronacr 
They were again, for the moft part, fent back witk 
ignominy, but found Hope not alienated, and Im- 
pudence more refolutely zealous; they therefore 
contrived new expedients, and hoped at laft to pre- 
vail by their multitudes which were always increaf- 
ing, and their perfeverance which Hope and Impu-^ 
DENCE forbad them to relax. 

Patronage having been long a ftranger to the 
heavenly aflemblies, began to degenerate towards 
terreftrial nature, and forget the precepts of Justice 
and Truth. Inftead of confining her friendfliip to 
the Sciences, fhe fufFered herfelf, by little and iitde, 
to contraft an acquaintance with Pride, the fon of 
Falsehood, by whofe embraces (he had two daugh- 
ters. Flattery and Caprice. Flattery was nuried 
by Liberality, and Caprice by Fortune, with- 
out any affiftance from the leflbns of the Sciences. 

Patronage 
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Patronage began openly to adopt the fentimcnts 
and imitate the manners of her hufband, by whofe 
opinion Ihe now direfted her decifions with very 
little heed to the precepts of Truth ; and as her 
daughters continually gained upon her afFeftionsy 
the Sciences loft their influence, till none found 
much reafon to boaft of their reception, but thofe 
whom Caprice or Flattery conduced to her 
throne. 

The throngs who had fo long waited, and fo often 
been difmiffed for want of recommendation from the 
Sciences, were delighted to fee the power of thofe 
rigorous Goddefles tending to its extiniftion. Their 
patrohefles now renewed their encouragements. 
Hope fmiled at the approach of Caprice, and Im- 
pudence was always at hand to introduce her clients 
to Flattery. 

Patronage had now learned to procure herfelf re- 
verence by ceremonies and formalities, and inftead 
of admitting her petitioners to an immediate audi- 
ence, ordered the antechamber to be eredled, called 
among mortals, the Hall of ExpeSation. Into this 
hall the entrance was eafy to thofe whom Impudence 
had configned to Flattery, and it was therefore 
Crowded with a promifcuous throng, aflembled from 
every corner of the earth, prelTing forward with the 
utmoft eagernefs of defire, and agitated with all the 
anxieties of competition. 

They entered this general receptacle with ardour 
and alacrity, and made no doubt of fpecdy accefs; 
under the conduct of Flattery, to the prefence of 
Patronage. But it generally happened^ that they 
were here left to their deftiny, for the inner doors 
. -. "..i were 
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were committed to Caprice^ who opened and ihut 
them, as it (eemed, by chance^ and re)eded or ad« 
mitted without any fettled rule of diftin&ion. lo 
the mean time, the miferable attendants were left to 
wear out their lives in alternate exultation and dcjec-* 
tion, delivered up to the fport of Suspicion, who 
was always whifpering into their ear defigns againft 
them which were never formed, and of Envy, who 
diligently pointed out the good fortune of one or 
other of their competitors. Infamy flew round the 
hall, and fcattered mildews from her wings, mch 
which every one was ftained ; Reputation foUoiiFed 
her with flower flight, and endeavoured to hide the 
blemifties with paint, which was immediately 
bruflied away, or feparated of itfelf, and left tHit 
ftains more vifiblej nor were the fpots of Infamy 
ever effaced, but with limpid water effufed by the 
hand of Time from a well which fprung up. beneath 
the throne of Truth. 

It frequently happened that Science, unwilling to 
lofe the ancient prerogative of recommending to 
Patronage, would lead her followers into the HaH 
of Expe^ation y but they were foon difcouraged from 
attending, for not oqly Envy and Suspicion io- 
ceflTantly tormented them, but Impudence confider« 
cd them as intruders, and incited Infamy -to 
blacken them. They therefore quickly retired, but 
fcldom without fome fpots which they could fcargeljf 
wafli away, and which fliewed that they h^d qncc 
waited in the Hall of Exp^^ation. 

The reft continued to expeft the happy moment^ 
at which Caprice fliould beckon them to a|>proach5 
and endeavour to propitiate her, not with Homericd 

harmony, 
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harmony, the reprcfentation of great aftions, or the 
recital of noble fentimcnts, but with foft and volup- 
tuous melody, intermingled with the praifes of Pa* 
TRONAGE arid Pride, by whom they were heard at 
once with pleafure and contempt. 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when 
they leaft expefted it, and heaped by Patronage 
with the gifts of Fortune, but they were from that 
time chained to her footftool, and condemned to re- 
gulate their lives by her glances and her nods ; they 
feemed proud of their manacles, and feldom com- 
plained of any drudgery, however fervile, or any 
Hfiiront, however contemptuous j yet they were often, 
iiotwithftanding their obedience, feized on a fudden 
by Caprice, divefted of their ornaments, and thruft 
back into, the Hall of ExpeSlation. 

Here they mingled again with the tumult, and all, 
except a few whom experience had taught to feek 
happinefs in the regions of liberty, continued to 
jpend hours, and days, and years, courting the fmile 
of Capric£ by the arts of Flattery; till at length 
new crowds prefTcd in upon them, and drove thena 
forth at different outlets into the habitations of Dis<* 
kASE, alnd Shame, and Poverty, and Despair^^ 
where they paffed the reft of their lives in narratives 
of promifes iand breaches of faith, of joys and for* 
rows, of hopes atid difappointment^. 

The Sciences, after a tboufend indignities, retired 
from the palace of Patronage, and having long 
wandered over the world in grief and diftrefs, were 
kd at laft to the cottage of Indep^endence, the daugh^ 
tcr of Fortitude; where they were taught by Pru-^ 
1>ENCE and Parsimony to fupport themfelves iii 
dignity and quiet. 
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Numb. 9a. Saturday, February 2, lyjr. 



Jam nunc tninaci murmure comuum 

Ptrftringis aura, jam lituiftrepunt^ Hoft* 

Lo ! now the clarion's voice I hear. 

Its threatning murmurs pierce mine ear ; 

And in thy lines with braa^n breath 

The trumpet founds the charge of death. Francis. 

IT has been long obfcrved, that the idea of beautf 
is vague and undefined^ different in diflferent 
minds, and diverlified by time or place. It has beea 
a term hitherto ufcd to fignify that which pleafes us 
we know not why, and in our approbation of which 
we can juftify ourfelves only by the concurrence of 
numbers, without much power of enforcing our 
opinion upon others by any argument, but example 
and authority. It is, indeed, fo little fubjeit to the 
examinations of reafon, that Pafcbal fuppofes it to 
end where demonftration begins, and maintains, 
that without incongruity and abfurdity we cannot 
Ipeak o( geometrical beauty. 

To trace all the fourccs of that various pleafurc 
which we afcribe to the agency of beauty, or to dif- 
entangle all the perceptions involved in its idea, 
would, perhaps, require a very great part of the life 
of Arijiotle or Plato. It is, however, in many cafcsj 
apparent that this quality is merely relative and 
comparative; that we pronounce things beautiful 
becaufe they have fomething which we agree, for 

what« 
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whateyei^ reafon^ to call beauty, in a greater degree 
than we have been accuftomed to find it in other 
things of the fame kind ; and that we transfer the epi« 
thct as our knowledge increafes, and appropriate it 
to higher excellence, when higher excellence comes 
within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this kind; and 
therefore Boileau juftly remarks, that the books which 
have flood the teft of time, and been admired through 
all the changes which the mind of man has fuffercd 
from the various revolutions of knowledge, and the 
prevalence of contrary cuftoms, have a better claim 
to our regard than any modern can boaft, becaufe the 
long continuance of their reputation proves that they 
are adequate to our faculties, and agreeable to 
nature. 

It is, however, the tafk of criticifm to eftablifli 
principles i to improve opinion into knowledge j and 
to diftinguifh thofe means of plealing which depend 
upon known caufes and rational dedudion, from the 
namelefs.and inexplicable elegancies which appeal 
wholly to the fancy, from which we feel delight, but 
know not how they produce it, and which may well 
be termed the enchantrefles of the foul. Criticifm 
reduces thofe regions of literature under the dominion 
of fcience, which have hitherto known only the anar- 
chy of ignorance, the caprices of fancy, and the ty- 
ranny of prefcription. 

There is nothing in the art of verfifying fo much 
expofed to the power of imagination as the accom* 
modation of th^ound to the fenfe, or the reprefent^ 
ation of particular images, by the flow of the verfe 

VoL.V. K ia 
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in which they are exprefled. Every ftudent has innn- 
tnerable pallages, in which he, and perhaps he alanei 
difcovers fuch refennblances ; and fince the attentioa 
of the prefent race of poetical readers iecms particu* 
larly turned upon this Ipecies of elegance, I (hall en- 
deavour to examine how much thefe conformides 
have been obferved by the poets, or direfted by the 
criticks, how far they can be eftablifhed upon nature 
and reafon, and on what occafions they have been 
prafUfed by Milton. 

Homer y the father of all poetical beauty, has been 
particularly celebrated by Dionyjius of Halicamaffus^ 
as be thaty of all the poetSy exhibited the greateft va- 
riety of found \ for there are^ fays he, innumerahU 
faffagesy in which length of time^ bulk of bod^^ extre* 
mity offajjiony andftillnefs ofrepofe j cr, in wbicby on 
the contrary y brevity y fpeedy and eagemefSy are m- 
dently marked out by the found of thejyllables. Thus 
the anguijh and flow pace with which the blind Poly- 
pheme groped out with his hands the entrance of bis 
cavey are perceived in the cadence of the verfes fvbick 
defcribe it. 

Mean time the cyclop raging with his wound. 
Spreads his wide arms, and fearches round and round. 

Pope. 

The critick then proceeds to (hew, that the efForts 
cK Achilles ftruggling in his armour againft the current 
of a river, fometimes refilling and fcmetimes yield- 
ing, may be perceived in the elifions of the fyllables, 
2 the 
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the flow fucceifion of the feet, and the ftrength of the 
confonants. 

So oft the furge in wat'rj mountains fpttad9 
Beats on his back^ or burfts upon his head^ 
Yet dauntlefs ftill the adverfe flood he braveg^ 
And ftill indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir^d by the tides, his knees relax with toil j 
Waih'd from beneath him^ Aides the flimy foil. Pops* 

When Homer dcfcribes the crulh of men daflied 
againft a rockj he collefts the mod unplealing and 
harfh founds. 

Zyy i\ iJca fJi'Ocg^a^^ Sfi fntuhoixaq isrori yam 

*■■ His bloody hand 

Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band^ 
And dafli'd like dogs againft the ftony floor : 
The pavement fwims with brains and mingled gore. 

Popg. 

And when he would place before the eyes fomething 
dreadful and aftoniihing, he makes choice of the 
ftrongcft vowels, and the letters of moft difficult ut- 
terance. 

Ti J* Iwl f/lv Tofyto pKoavf&mg irt(pa w7o 
Atnof hpiOfAnvn' Jffsgl Si Aeift^* n ^oC0> ri • 

Tremendous Gorgon frownM upon its ficldi 

And circling terrors fillM th' cxprcffive Ihicld. Pope. 

K 2 Many 
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Many other examples Dionyfius produces; but 
thefe will fufficiently (hew, that either he was fanci- 
ful, or we have loft the genuine pronunciation j for I 
know not whether, in any one of thefe inftanccs, fuch 
fimilitude can be difcovered. It feems, indeed, pro- 
bable, that the veneration with which Homer was 
read, produced many fuppofititious beauties: for 
though it is certain, that the found of many of his 
verfes very juftly correfponds with the things expref- 
fed, yet when the force of his imagination, which 
gave him full poffeffion of every objeft, is confidcred, 
together with the flexibility of his language, of which 
the fyllables might be often contrafted or dilated at 
pleafure, it will feem unlikely that fuch confor- 
mity fhould happen lefs frequendy even without 
defign. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Virgily who 
wrote amidft the light of criticifm, and who owed fo 
much of his fuecefs to art and labour, endeavoured, 
among other excellencies, to exhibit this fimilitude; 
nor has he been lefs happy in this than in the other 
graces of verfification. This felicity of his numbers 
was, at the revival of learning, difplayed with great 
elegance by Vida^. in His Art of Poetry, 

H<iudfatis ejl illis utcunque claudere verfutn. 
- . . Omnia fed numeris vocum concordibus aptanty 

Atqiie fono quacufjque canwit Imitantury i^ apta 

V erhor urn facie y i^ quafito carminis ore. 

Nam diverfa opus eji veluti dare verfthns oroy ■ * 

Hie melior motuque pedunty, is^ pernicibus alisy 

JMolle viam tacito lapfu per levia radlt : 

UU autem membris^ ac mole ignavius ingens 

Irjcdi 
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Incedit tardo molitnine fubfidendo, 

Ecce aliqtnsfubit egregto pulcherrimus ore^ 

Cut Utum membris Venus omnibus afflat honorem^ 

Contra alius rudis^ inform^s oftendit iff artuj, 

Hirfutumque fuperciliutni ac caudamjinuofanty 

Ingratus vifuy fonitu illatabilis ipfo. 

Ergo ubijam nauta /pumas falis ^tre ruentes 

Incubuere mariy videas fpumare reduElis 

Convulfum remis, roftrifque Jlridentibus aquor. 

Tunc longe fale faxa fonanty tunc t^freta ventis 

Incipiunt agitata tumefcere : littore fluHus 

Illidunt raucoy atque refraBa remurmurat unda 

Ad'fcopuloSy cumulo infequitur praruptus aqua tnons.-^ 

Cum vero ex alto fpeculatus carula Nereus 

JLeniit in moremjlagniy placidaque plaudisy 

Labitur unSla vadis abieSy natat unEla carina. " 

Verba etiam res exiguas angiijla fequuntur^ 

Ingentefque juvant ingentia : cunEla gigantem 

Vafta decenty vultus immanesy peElora latOy 

Et magni membrorum artusy magna offa lacertique. 

Atque adeoy Jtquid geritur molimitie magnoy 

Adde moramy isf pariter tecum quoque verba laborem 

Segnia : feu quando vi multa gleba coaBis 

JEternum frangenda bidentibus, aquorefeu cum 

Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. 

At morajtfuerit damnoy proper are jubebo* 

Si.fe forte cava extulerit mala vipera terroy 

Tolle moras y capefaxa manu, cape roboray pajtor ; 

Ferte citijlammasy date tehy repellite pejlem. 

Ipfe etiam verfus ruaty in pracepfque feratur^ 

Immenfo cum pracipitatis ruit Oceano noxy 

Aut cum perculfus graviter procumbit humi boSy 

Cumque etiam requies rebus datury ipfa quoque ultro 

Carmina paulifper curfu cejfare videbis 

In medio interrupta : quierunt cumfreta pontiy 

Poftquam aura pofuercy quiefcere protinus ipfum 

Cernere erity medii/que incaptis ftflere verfum. 

K 3 ^id 
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^md dicam, finior cum Ulum imMhJint iShi 
Invalidui jiiciii isf drfeBis nnribus ager ? 
Num quoque turn verfus fegni pariter ptdi languei : 
Sanguis hebet^ frigent efftttit in corpore tdres. 
Forttm Mttimjuvimm deceat prorumpere in areet^ 
Bvertijfe domos, prafraffaque quadrupedantum 
feBora peBoribus perrumpere^ Jlernere turns 
Jngentes^ tatoque, ferum dare funera canfpQ. 

Tis not enough his vcrfes to complete. 
In meafure, number, or determin'd feet. 
To all, proportioned terms he muft difpenfe. 
And make the found a piAure of the fenfe ; 
The correfpondent words exa£lly frame. 
The look, the features, and the mien the fame. 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 
This fwiftly flies, and fmoothly fkims away : 
This blooms with youth and beauty in his face. 
And Venus breathes on ev*ry limb a grace \ 
That, of rude form, his uncouth members fliows. 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows j 
His monftrdus tail, in many a fold and wind. 
Voluminous and vaft, curls up behind ; 
At once the image and the lines appear. 
Rude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 
Lo ! when the failors ftecr the pond'rous ihips. 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps. 
Incumbent on the main that roars around. 
Beneath the laboring oars the waves refound ; 
The prows wide echoing thro' the dark profound. 
To the loud call each diftant rock replies ; 
Toft by the ftorm the tow'ring furges rife ; 
While the hoarfe ocean beats the founding ftiore, 
Dafh'd from the ftrand, the flying waters roar. 
Flafh at the fhock, and gathering in a heap. 
The liquid mountains rife, and over^hang the deep. 
But when blue Neptune from his car furveys, 
And calms at one regard the raging feas, 

Stretch'd 
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StretchM like a peaceful lake the deep fubfides^ 

And the pitch'd veflel o'er the furface glides. 

When things are fmall, the terms fhould ftill be fo j 

For low words pleafe us when the theme is low* 

But when fome giant, horrible and grim. 

Enormous in his gait, and vaft in ev'ry limb. 

Stalks tow'ring on ; the fwelling words muft rife 

In juft proportion to the monfter's fize. 

If fome large weight his huge arms ftrive to (hove, 

The verfe too labours ; the throng'd words fcarce move* 

When each ftifF clod beneath the pond'rous plough 

Crumbles and breaks, th' encumber'd lines muft flow. 

Nor lefs, when pilots catch the friendly gales. 

Unfurl their Ihrouds, and hoift the wide-ftretch'd fails. 

But if the poem fufFers from delay, 

Let the lines fly precipitate away. 

And when the viper iflTues from the brake, 'J 

Be quick ; with ftones, and brands, and fire> attack v 

His rifing creft, and drive the ferpent back. j 

When night defcends, or ftun'd by numerous ftrokes. 

And groaning, to the earth drops the vaft ox ; 

The line too finks with correfpondent found. 

Flat with the fteer, and headlong to the ground. 

When the wild waves fubfide, and tempefts ceafe^ 

And hufli the roarings of the fea to peace i 

So oft we fee the interrupted ftrain J 

StopM in the midft — and with the filent main j 

Paufe for a fpace— at laft it glides again. ^ 

When Priam ftrains his aged arms, to throw 

His unavailing jav'line at the foe ; 

(His blood congeal'd, and every nerve unftrung) 

Tlien with the theme complies the artful fong ; 

Like him, the folitary numbers flow. 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, ftifF and flow. 

Not fo young Pyrrbus, who with rapid force 

Beats down embattled armies in his courfe. 

K 4 Th« 
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The raging youth on trembling Hion falls, 

Burfts her ftrong gates, and (hakes her lofty walls ; 

Provokes his flying courfer to the fpeed. 

In full career to charge the warlike fteed : 

He piles the field with mountains of the flain ; 

He pours, he ftorms, he thunders thro' the plain. PiTT. 

From the Italian gardens Pope feems to have tranf- 
plantcd this flower, the growth of happier climates, 
into a foil lefs adapted to its nature, and lefs favour- 
able to its increafe. 

Soft is the ftrain, when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the fmooth ftrcam in fmoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud billows lafh the founding fliore. 

The hoarfe rough verfe fhould like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock's vaft weight to throw^ 

The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 

Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and flcims along the main. 

From thefe lines, laboured with great attention, 
and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what 
can be expefted from the moft diligent endeavours 
after this imagery of found. The verfe intended to 
reprefent the whifper of the vernal breeze, muft be 
confefled not much to excel in foftnefs and volubi- 
lity : and the fmooth ftream runs with a perpetual 
clafli of jarring confonants. The noife and turbu- 
lence of the torrent, is, indeed, diftinftly imaged, 
for it requires very little (kill to make our language 
rough : but in thefe lines, which mention the effort 
of JjaXf there is no particular heavinefs, obftruc- 
tion, or delay. The fwiftnefs of Camilla is rather 

contrafled 
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contraftcd than exemplified; why the verfc (hould 
be lengthened to exprefs fpeed, will not eafily be dif- 
covered. In the da Ay Is ufed for that purpofe by the 
ancients, two fhort fyllables were pronounced with 
fuch rapidity, as to be equal only to one long ; they, 
therefore, naturally exhibit the aft of pafling through 
a long fpace in a fhort time. But the Jlexandrine^ 
by its paufe in the midft, is a tardy and (lately mea- 
fure; and the word tmhending^ one of the moft Aug- 
gifli and flow which our language affords, cannot 
much accelerate its motion. 

' Thefe rules and thefe examples have taught our 
prefent criticks to enquire very ftudioufly and mi- 
nutely into founds and cadences. It is, therefore, 
ufeful to examine with what flcill they have pro- 
ceeded; what difcoveries they have made ; and whe- 
ther any rules can be eftablifhed which may guide us 
hereafter in fuch refearches. 
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Numb. 93. Tuesday, February 5, 1751. 

^'^Exferiar quid concedatur in illos 
Siumrum flaminid tegitur cinis atque Latind. Ju?« 

More fafely trutli to urge her claim prefumes. 
On names now found alone on books and tombs. 

THERE are few books on which more time 
is fpent by young iludencs^ than on treadfes 
which deliver the characters of authors; nor any 
which oftener deceive the cxpedtation of the reader, 
or fill his mind with more opinions which the pro- 
grefs of his ftudies and the increafe of his knowledge 
oblige him to refign. 

Baillet has introduced his coUeftion of the deci- 
lions of the learned, by an enumeration of the preju- 
dices which miflead the critick, and raife the paffions 
in rebellion againft the judgment. His catalogue, 
though large, is imperfeft; and who can hope to 
complete it ? The beauties of writing have been ob- 
ferved to be often fuch as cannot in the prefent date 
of human knowledge be evinced by evidence, or 
drawn out into demonftrations ; they are therefore 
wholly fubjeft to the imagination, and do not force 
their efFefts upon a mind preoccupied by unfavour- 
able fentiments, nor overcome the counter-aftion of 
a falfe principle or of ftubborn partiality. 

To convince any man againft his will is hard, 
but to pleafe him againft his will is juftly pro- 
nounced by Dryden to be above the reach of human 

abilities* 
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abilities. Intereft and paffion will hold out long 

againft the clofeft fiege of diagrams and fyllogifnns, 
but they are abfolotely impregnable to imagery and 
fentimcnt j and will far ever bid defiance to the 
moft powerful {trains of Virgil or Homers though 
they may give way in time to the batteries of Euclid 
or Archimedes. 

In trufting therefore to the fentence of a critick, 
we are in danger noc only from that vanity which 
exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are yet to learn, from that negligence 
which ibmetimcs fteals upon the moft vigilant cau- 
tion, and that fallibility to which the condition of na» 
ture has fubjefted every human underftanding j but 
from a thoufand excrinfick and accidental caules, from 
every thing which can excite kiodnefs or malevo- 
lence, veneration or contempt. 

Many of thofe who have determined with great 
boldnefs upon the various degrees of literary merit, 
, may be juftly fufpefted of having paOTed lentcnce, 

■ as Seneca remarks of Claudius^ 

■ wit 
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Una tantum parte audita^ 
S^e it nulla. 



without much knowledge of the caufc before them : 
for it will not eafily be imagined of Langbane^ Bor^ 
ricbituSj or Raping that they had very accurately pe- 
rufed all the books which they praife or cenfure ; or 
that, even if nature and learning had qualified them 
for judges, they could read for ever with the atten- 
tion neceffary to jufl: critictfm. Such performances, 
however, are not wholly without their ufe i for they 
are commonly juft echoes to the voice of fame^ and 

tranfmic 
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tranfmit the general fufFragc of mankind when they 
have no particular motives to fupprefs it. 

Criticks, like thj reft of mankind, are very fre- 
quently mifled by intpreft. The bigotry with which 
editors regard the auriiors whom they illuftrate or 
corredt, has been generally remarked. Dryden was 
known to have written moft of his critical diflerta- 
tions only to recommend the work upon which he 
then happened to be employed j and Addijon is fuf- 
pefted to have denied the expediency of poetical juf- 
tice, becaufe his own Cato was condemned to pcrilh 
in a good caufe. 

There are prejudices which authors, not otherwife 
weak or corrupt, have indulged without fcruple; 
and perhaps fome of them are fo complicated with 
our natural afFedtions, that they cannot eafily be difin- 
tangled from the heart. Scarce any can hear with im- 
partiality a comparifon between the writers of his 
own and another country ; and though it cannot, I 
^hink, be charged equally on all nations, that they arc 
blinded with this literary patriotifm, yet there arc 
none that do not look upon their authors with the 
fondnefs of affinity, and efteem them as well for the 
place of their birth, as for their knowledge or their 
wit. There is, therefore, feldom much refpedt due to 
comparative criticifm, when the competitors are of 
different countries, unlefs the judge is of a nadon 
equally indifferent to both. The Italians could not 
for a long time believe, that there was any learning 
beyond the mountains j and the French feem gene- 
rally perfuaded, that there are no wits or reafoners 
equal to their own. I can fcarcely conceive that if 
Scaliger had not confidercd himfclf as allied to Vir- 
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gilf by being born in the fame country, he' would 
have found his works fo much fupcrior to thofe of 
HomcTj or have thought the controverfy worthy of fo 
much zeal, vehemence, and acrimony. 

There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, by 
which it may be doubted whether it is any difhonour 
to be fometimes mifguidcd. Criticifm has fo often 
given occafion to the envious and ill-natured of gra- 
tifying their malignity, that fome have thought it 
neceflary to recommend the virtue of candour with- 
out reftridlion, and to preclude all future liberty of 
cenfure. Writers pofleffed with this opinion are 
continually enforcing civility and decency, recom- 
mending to criticks the proper diffidence of them- 
felves, and inculcating the veneration due to cele- 
.brated names. 

I am not of opinion that thefe profeffcd enemies 
of arrogance and feverity have much more benevo- 
lence or modefty than the reft of mankind ; or that 
•they, feel in their own hearts, any other intention 
than to diftinguifh themfelves by their foftnefs and 
^delicacy. Some are modeft becaufe they are timo- 
rous, and fome are lavilh of praife becaufe they hope 
to bcL repaid. 

i There is indeed fome tendernefs due to living 
writers, when they attack none of thofe truths which 
arc of importance to the happinefs of mankind, and 
have committed no other offence than that of be- 
traying their own ignorance or dulnefs. I Ihould 
'think it cruelty to crufh an infeft who had provoked 
me only by buzzing in my ear ; and would not wil- 
lingly interrupt the dream of harmlefs ftupidity, or 
dcftroy the jeft which makes its author laugh. Yet 
' I am 
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I am far from thinking this tendcrnds univcrfally 
jicceffaryj for he that writes may be confidered 33 
a kind of general challenger, whom every one hai 
a right to attack i fince he quits the common rank 
of life, fteps forward beyond the lifts, and offers his 
merit to the publick judgment* To commence au- 
thor is to claim praife> and no man can juftly afpire 
CO honour, but at the hazard of di (grace* 

But whatever be decided concerning con tern pa* 
rarics, whom he that knows the treachery of the hu- 
man heartj and confiders how often we gratify our 
own pride or envy under the appearance of contend- 
ing for elegance and propriety, will find himfelf not 
much inclined to dtfturbj there can furcly be no ex- 
emptions pleaded to fecure tKem from criticifm> who 
can no longer fuffer by reproach^ and of whom no- 
thing now remains but their writings and their names. 
Upon thefe authors the critick is undoubtedly at full 
liberty to exercifc the ftriifleft fever ity, fince he en- 
dangers only his own fame, and, like jEneas when 
he drew his fword in the infernal regions, encoun- 
ters phantoms which cannot be wounded. He may 
indeed pay fome regard to eftablifhed reputation i 
but he can by that fhew of reverence confulc only 
his own fecurity, for all other motives are now at an 
cnd- 

The faults of a writer of acknowledged excellence 
are more dangerous^ becaufe the influence of his ex- 
ample is more extenfivej and the intercft of learn- 
ing requires that they fbould be difcovered and ftig- 
mat i zed, before they have the fanftion of antiquity 
conferred upon them, and become precedents of in- 
difputablc authority. 

It 
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It has, indeed, been advanced by AddifoHy as one 
of die charaacrifticks of a true critick, that he points 
out beauties rather than faults. But it is rather na* 
tural to a man of learning and genius to apply 
himfclf chiefly to the ftudy of writers who have 
more beauties than faults to be difplayed : for the 
duty of criticifm is neither to depreciate, nor dig- 
nify by partial reprefentations, but to hold out the 
light of reafon, whatever it may difcoverj and to 
promulgate the determinations of truth, whatever 
(he fliall di6bte. 
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Bdttus aiquefidui 
Judix^^per obftantes catervas 

Exflicuit fua 'viSor arma. HoR« 

Perpetual magiflrate is he 

Who keeps ftri£b juftice full in fight ; 
Who bids the crowd at awful didance gaze. 
And virtue's arms vidlorioufly difplays. Francis. 

THE rcfemblance of poetick numbers, to the 
fubjefk which they mention or defcribe, may 
be confidered as general or particular; as conlifting 
in the flow and ftrufture of a whole palTage taken 
together, or as comprifed in the found of fome em- 
phatical and defcriptive words, or iii the cadence and 
harmony of fingle verfes. 

The general rcfemblance of the found to the knk 
is to be found in every language which admits of 

poetry. 
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poetry, in every author whole force of fancy enables 
him to imprcfs images ftrongly on his own mindj and 
whofe choice and variety of language readily fup* 
ply him with juft reprefentations. To fuch a writer 
it is natural to change his meafure with his fubjeft, 
even without any effort of the underftanding, or in- 
tervention of the judgment. To revolve jollity and 
mirth neceflarily tunes the voice of a poet to gay 
and fprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vivacity ;^ 
and refiedion on gloomy lituations and difaftrous 
events, will fadden his numbers, as it will cloud his 
countenance. But in fuch paflages there is only 
die fimilitude of pleafure to pleafure, and of grief 
to grief, without any immediate application to par- 
ticular images. The fame flow of joyous vcrfifica- 
tion will celebrate the jollity of marriage, and the 
exultation of triumph : and the fame languor of 
melody will fuit the complaints of an abient lover, 
as of a conquered king. 

It is fcarccly to be doubted, that on many occa- 
fions we make the mufick which we imagine our- 
felves to hear, that we modulate the poem by our 
own difpofition, and afcribe to the numbers the ef- 
fefts of the fenfe. We may obferve in life, that it 
is not eafy to deliver a pleafing meflage in an un-^ 
pleafing manner, and that we readily aflbciate beauty 
and deformity with thofe whom for any reafon we 
love or hate. Yet it would be too daring to de- 
clare that all the celebrated adaptations of harmony 
are chimerical 5 that Homer had no extraordinary at- 
tention to the melody of his verfe when he defcribed 
a nuptial feftivityj 
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Here facrcd pomp, and genial fcaft delight. 

And folemn dance, and hymeneal rite i 

Along the ftreet the new-made brides are led. 

With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed 5 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the foft flute, and cittern's filver found. Pope. 

that Fida was merely fanciful, when he fuppofed 
yirgil endeavouring to reprefent by uncommon 
fweetnels of numbers the adventitious beauty of 
jEneaSi 

Os^ bumerofque D^ojimilis : natnque ipfe decoram 
Cmfariem nato genitrix^ lumenque juventa 
PufpiTfumi ^ lotos oculis ajfldrat honoris i 

The Trojan chief appeared in open fight, 
Augttft in vifage, and ferenely bright. 
His niother goddefs, with her hands divine, 
Had foro^'d his curling locks, and made his temples fliine \ 
. And giy'n his rolling eyes a fparkling grace. 

And breath'd a youthful vigour on hisface. Dryden. 

or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the har- 
mony which he qientions ; 

Fotmtains ! and ye that warble as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praife. 

That Milton underftood the force of founds well 
adjufted, and knew the compafs and variety of the 
ancient meafures, cannot be doubted > fince he was 
both a mgficlan and a critick» but he feems to have 
confidered thefe conformities of cadence, as either 
aot often attainable In our language, or as petty 
Toe. V, L :: excel- 
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excellencies unworthy of his annbition} ibr it will 
not be found that he has always affigned the'fantie 
cad of nuoibers to the fame obje£ls. He has given 
in two pafTages very minute defcriptions of angelick 
beauty ; but though the images are nearly the fame, 
the numbers will be found upon comparifon very 
different. 

And now a ftripling cherub he appears. 
Not of the prime,' yet fuch as in his face 
Youth fmil'd celeftial, and to ev'ry limb 
Suitable grace i'^fus^d^ fo well he feigned: 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek played : ivings he 'wore 
Of many a colour^ d plume ^ fprinkled with gold* 

Some of the lines of this defcription are remarkably 
defcAive in harmony, and therefore by no means 
correfpondent with that fymmctrical elegance and 
eafy grace which they are intended to exhibit. The 
failure, however, is fully compenfated by the rc- 
prefentation of Raphael^ which equally delights the 
ear and imagination. 

A feraph wing'd : fix wings he wore to fliade 
His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 
Each (houlder broad, came mantling o'er his breaft 
With regal ornament : the middle pair 
Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold. 
And colours dip'd in heav'n : the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky-tinfturM grain ! like Maia^s fon he ftood. 
And {liook his plumes, that heav'nly' fragance filFd 
The circuit wide.—— 

2 . The 
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The adumbration of particular and diftinft images 
by an exadb and perceptible refemblance of foundj 
is fbmetimes ftudied, and fonmetiniies cafual. Every 
language has many words formed, in imitation of 
the noifes which they fignify* Such are Stridor^ 
Balo^ and BeatuSy m Latin ; and in Englijb to growl, 
to iuzZy to bi/sj and to jarr. Words of this kind 
give to a verfe the proper fimilitude of (bund, with- 
out much labour of the writer, and fuch happine& 
is therefore to be attributed rather to fortune 
than ikill; yet they arc fometimes combined with 
great propriety, and undeniably contribute to en- 
force the impreflion of the idea. We hear the paET* 
ing arrow in this line of Firgil ; 

Et fagk borrendumjlridim elapia. fagitta ; 

Th*^ impetuous arrow wizzes 6n the wing. Pope* 

and the creeking of hell- gates, in the defcription by 
Miltmi 

Open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring found 
Th' infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harih thunder. 

But many beauties of this kind, which the mo- 
dems, and perhaps the ancients, have obfcrvcd, feem 
to be the produdb of blind reverence afting upon 
fancy. Bhnyfius himfelf tells us, that the found of 
Homer^s verfes fometimes exhibits the idea of corpo- 
real bulk ; is not this a difcovery nearly approach^ 
{ng to that of the blind man, who after long enquiry 
into the nature of the fcarlet colour, found that it 

L 2 reprefented 
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reprefented nothing fo much as the clangour of a 
trumpet ? The reprefcntativc power of poetick har- 
mony confifts of found and meafure ; of the force 
of the fyllables (ingly confideredj and of the time 
in which they arc pronounced. Sound can reiembk 
nothing but founds and time can meafure nothing 
but motion and duration. 

The criticks, however, have ftruck out other 
Similitudes ; nor is there any irregularity of num- 
bers which credulous admiration cannot difcover to 
be eminently beautiful. Thus the propriety of each 
of thefe lines has been celebrated by writers whofe 
opinion the world has reafon to regard^ 



Vertttur interea coeluniy tff ruit oceano nox. — ■ 

Meantime the rapid hcav'ns rowlM down the light) 
And on the ihaded ocean ruih'd the night. Drtdek. 

StermtuKy exanimifque tremens procumbit humi bos* 

Down drops the beaft, nor needs a fecond wound ; 
But fprawls in pangs of death, and fpurns the ground. 

Dryden. 

Parturiunt monteSy nafcitur ridiculus mus.-"--^ 
The mountains labour, and a moufe is born. 

ROSCOMMOK. 

If all thefe obfervations are juft, there muft be fomc 
remarkable conformity between the fudden fuccef- 
'fion of night to day, the fall of an ox under a blow, 
and the birth of a moufe from a mountain ; fincc 
we are told of all thefe images, that they are very 
ftrongly impreflcd by the fame form and termination 
of the verfe. 

Wc 
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We may, however, without giving way to cn- 
thufiafm, admit that fome beauties of this kind may 
be prodoced. A fudden (top at an unufual fyllable 
may image the ceflation of aftion, or the paufe of 
difcourfe J and Milton has very happily imitated the 
repetitions of an echo : 

I fled, and cried out death : 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back refounded deatt. 

The mealure or tinrie in pronouncing may be 
varied fo as very ftrongly to reprefent, not only the 
modes of external motion, but the quick or flow 
fucceffion of ideas, and confequently the paflions of 
the mind. This at leaft was the power of the 
Ipondaick and daftylick harmony, but our lan- 
guage can reach no eminent diverfities of found. 
We can indeed fometimcs, by encumbering and re- 
tarding the line, ftiew the difficulty of a progrefs 
made by ftrong efforts and with frequent interrup- 
tions, or mark a flow and heavy motion. Thus Aff/- 
ton has imaged the toil of Satan ftruggling through 
chaos; 

So he with difEculty and labour hard 
Mov'd on : with difficulty and labour he— 

thus he has defcribed the leviathans or whales; 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 

But he has at other times negleded fuch reprefent- 
ations, as may be obferved in the volubility and le- 
vity of thefe lines, which exprefs an aftion tardy and 

reluAant, - 

L 3 Defcent 
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Dttfceht and fall 
To us is adverfe. Who but felt of late^ 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Infulting, and purfu'd us through the deep. 
With what confufion and laborious flight 
We funk thus low ? Th* afcent is eafy then. 

In another place, he defcribcs the gentle glide of 
ebbing waters in a line remarkably rough and bak- 
ing i 

Tripping ebb ; that ftole 
With foft foot tow'rds the deep who now had ftopp^d 
His fluices* 

It is not indeed to beexpedted, that the found 
(hould always aflifl the meaning, but it ought never 
to counteraft it; and therefore Milton has here 
certainly committed a fault like that of the player^ 
who' looked on the earth when he implored the hea«> 
vens, and to the heavens when he addreiTed the earth. 

Thofe who are determined to find in Milton an 
aiTemblage of all the excellencies which have ennoUcd 
all other poets, will perhaps be offended that I do 
not celebrate his verfification in higher terms; for 
there are readers who difcover that in this paflage. 

So ftretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 

a long form is dcfcribed in a long line; but the truth 
is, that length of body is only mentioned in a Jlow 
line, to which it has only the refemblance of time 
to fpace, of a;n hour to a maypole. 

The fame turn of ingenuity might perform won- 
ders upon the defcription of the ark : 

Then from the mountains hewing timber tall. 
Began to build a vefTel of huge bulk ; 
Meafu/d by cubit, lengdi, breadth, and height* 

In 
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In thcfc lines the poet apparently defigns to fix the 
attention upon bulk ; but this is efFcfted by the enu- 
meration, not by the meafure j for what analogy ean 
there be between modulations of found, and corpo- 
real dimenfions ? 

Milton indeed feems only to have regarded this 
fpecies of embellifhment fo far as not to rejefb ic 
when it came unfought ; which would often happen 
to a mind fo vigorous, employed upon a fubjedt fo 
various and extenfive. He had, indeed, a. greater 
and a nobler work to perform ; a fingle fentiment of 
moral or religious truth, a fingle image of life or 
nature, would have been cheaply loft for a tboufand 
.echoes of .the cadence to the fenfe; and he who had 
undertaken to vindicate the ways of God to many might 
have been accufed of ncglefting.his caufe, had he 
lavifhed much of his attention upon fyllables and 
founds. 
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NOMB. 95. Tuesday, February 13, I75I# 

Parens Deorum cultor, W infrequens, 
Jnfanientis dumfapientia 

Cottfidtus erro ; nunc retr^/um 

Vela dare, atfue iterare curfus 
Cogor reliSos. HoE« 

A fugitive from heav'n and prayer* 
I mock'd at all religioos fear« 

Deep fcienc'd in the mazy lore 
Of mad philofopby ; but now 
Hoift fail» and back by voyage plow 

To that bleft harbour^ which I left before. Fr a ncii* 



To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

THERE are many difeafcs both of the body 
and mind, which it is far eafier to prevent than 
to cure, and therefore I hope you will think me cm- 
ployed in an office not ufelefs either to learning or vir- 
tue, if I defer ibe the fymptoms of an intelleftual ma- 
lady, which, though at firft it feizes only the paOions, 
will, if not fpeedily remedied, infeft the reafon, and, 
from blafting the bloflbms of knowledge, proceed in 
time to canker the root. 

I was born in the houfe of difcord. My parents 
were of unfuitable ages, contrary tempers, and dif- 
ferent religions, and therefore employed the fpirit 
and acutenefs which nature had very liberally be- 
llowed upon both, in hourly difputes, and inceflant 

contri- 
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contrivances to dete£t each other in the wrong; fo 
that from the firft exertions of reafons I was bred a 
diiputantj trained up in all the arts of domeftick fo- 
phiftry> initiated in a thoufand low flratagems, nimble 
Ihifts, and fly concealments ; verfcd in all the turns 
of altercation, and acquainted with the whole difci- 
pline off ending and proving. 

It was neceflarily my care to preferve the kind- 
nefs of both the controvertifts, and therefore I * had 
very early formed the habit of fufpending my judg- 
mentj of hearing arguments with indifference, in- 
clining as occafion required to either fide, and of 
holding nftyfelf undetermined between them till I 
knew for what opinion I might conveniently de- 
clare. 

Thus, Sir,, 1 acquired very early the flcill of dif- 
putation; and, as we naturally love the arts in 
which we believe ourfelves to excel, I did not let 
my ' 9t>ilities lie ufelefs, nor fuffer my dexterity tp 
be loft for w^nt of pradice. I engaged in perpetual 
wrangles with my fchooUfellows, and was never to 
be convinced or repreffed by any other arguments 
than blows, by which my antagonifts commonly 
determined the controverfy, as I was, like the Ro-- 
man orator, much more eminent for eloquence than 
courage. 

At the univerfity I found my predominant ambi- 
tion completely gratified by the ftudy of logick. I 
imprefied upon my memory a thoufand axioms, and 
ten thoufand diftinftions, praflifed every form of 
fyllogifm, paffed all my days in the fchools of dis- 
putation, and flept every night with Smiglecius on 
my pillow. 

You 
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You will not doubt but fuch a genius was (bon 
raifed to eminence by fuch application : I was cele- 
brated in my third year for the moft artful opponent 
that the univerfity could boaft, and became the ter- 
ror and envy of all the candidates for philolbphical 
reputation. 

My renown, indeed, was not purchafed but at the 
price of all my time and all my ftudies. I never 
ipoke but to contradift, nor declaimed hut in de- 
fence of a polition univerfally acknowledged to be 
falfe, and therefore worthy, in my oplnioo, .to be 
adorned with all the colours of falfe repreientation, 
and ftrengthened with all the art of fallacious 
fubtilty. 

My father, who had no other wifh than to fee bis 
fon richer than himfelf, ealily concluded that I ibould 
•diftinguifh myfclf among the profeffors of the law; 
and therefore, when I had taken my firft dtgjrct^ 
difpatched me to the Temple with a paternal ad- 
monition, that I fhould never fufFer myfclf to feel 
Ihame, for nothing but modefty could retard my 
fortune. 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had 
not yet loft my reverence for virtue, and therefore 
could not receive fuch diftates without horror ; but 
however was pleafed with his determination of my 
courfe of life, becaufe he placed me in the way that 
leads fooneft from the prefcribed walks of difcipllne 
and education, to the open fields of liberty and 
choice. 

I was now in the place where every one catches 
the contagion of vanity, and foon began to diftin- 
guifh myfclf by fophifms and paradoxes. I declared 

war 
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war againfl: all received opinions and cftablifhed rules, 
and levelled my batteries particularly againft thofc 
univerfal principles which had ftood iinfliaken in all 
the vlcifiTitudes of literature^ and are confidcred as the 
inviolable temples of truths or the impregnable bul- 
warks of fciencc. 

1 applied myfelf chiefly to thofe parts of learning 
which have filled the world with doubt and perplexity, 
and could readily produce all the arguments relating 
to matter and motion, time and fpace> identity and 
ijifinitf, 

I was equally able and equally willing to maintain 
the fy ftem of Newton or Dc/carteSj and favoured oc- 
cafionally the hypothefis of Ptalemy^ or that of Coper^ 
Tiicus. I fometimes exalted vegetables to fcnfc, and 
fometimes degraded animals to mechanifm. 

Nor was I lefs inclined to weaken the credit of 
hiftory, or perplex the dodtrines of polity. I was 
always of the party which I heard the company con- 
demn. 

Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue with 
great copioufnefs upon the advantages of abfolute mo- 
narchy, the fecrecy of its counfels, and the expedi- 
tion of its meafurcs ; and often celebrated the blefT- 
ings produced by the extinftion of parties, and pre- 
cludon of debates. 

Among the affertors of regal authority, I never 
failed to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
original charter of univerfal liberty, the corruption 
of courts, and the folly of voluntary fubmiffion to 
thofe whom nature has levelled with ourfelves* 




I knew 
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I knew the dcfedls of every fcheme of government 
and the inconvcniencies of every law. I (bmctinicf 
Ihewed how much the condition of mankind would 
be improved, by breaking the world into petty Ibvr* 
reignties, and fometimes difplayed the felicity and 
peace which univerfal monarchy would diffufe over 
the earth. 

To every acknowledged faft I found innumerable 
objeftions ; for it was my rule, to judge of hiftory 
only by abftrafled probability, and therefore I 
made no fcruple of bidding defiance to teftimony. 
1 have more than once queftioned the exiftence of 
Alexander the Greats and having demonftrated the 
folly of eredling edifices like the pyranriids of Egyftp 
I frequently hinted my fufpicion that the world had 
been long deceived, and that they were to be found 
only in the narratives of travellers. 

It had been happy for me could I have confijied 
my fcepticifm to hiftorical controverfies, and phi- 
lofophical difquifitions ; but having now violate^ 
my reafon, and accuftomed myfclf to enquire not 
after proofs, but objeftions, I had perplexed truth 
with falfehood till my ideas were confufed, my 
judgment embarrafled, and my intcUefts diftorted. 
The habit of confidering every propoficion as alike 
uncertain, left me no teft by which any tenet could 
be tried i every opinion prefcnted both fides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 
upon my own mind in more important enquiries^ 
It was at laft the fport of my vanity to weaken. the 
obligations of moral duty, and efface the diftinftions 
of good and evil, till I had deadened the fenfe of 

convic- 
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convijSbioo^ arid abandoned my heart to the fluftua- 
tions of uncertainty, without anchor and without 
ctompafi) without fatisfaftion of curiofity, or peace 
<)f confcience^ without principles of reafbn) or mo- 
tives of aftion. 

' Such IS the hazard of reprefling the firft percep- 
tions of truth, of fpreading for diverfion the fnares 
of fophiftry, and engaging reafon againft its own de- 
terminations. . 

The difproportions of abfurdity grow lefs and lefs 
vifible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the defor- 
mity of a miftrefs -, and falfehood, by long ufe, is 
-offimilated to the mindy as polfon to the body. 

I had foon the mortification of feeing my con- 
verfation courted only by the ignorant or wicked, 
by cither boys who were enchanted by. novelty, or 
wretches, who having long difobeyed virtue and rea- 
fon, were now dcfirous of my affiftance to dethrone 
them. 

Thus alarmed, I Ihuddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been feduced, 
contributed to reclaim me, I was weary of con- 
tinual irrdblution, and a perpetual equipoife of the 
mind ; and afliamed of being the favourite of thofe 
who were fcorned and fliunned by the reft of man- 
kind. 

i therefore retired from all temptation to diipute, 
pr^fcribed a new regimen to my underflanding, 
and refolved, inftead of rejecting all eftablifhed opi- 
nions which I could not prove, to tolerate though 
not adopt all which I could not confute. I forbore 
to heat my imagination with needlefs controverfier, 
to difcufs queftions confefledly uncertain, and re- 
frained 
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frained fteadily from graEtifying my vamiqr by the 
fupport of falfehood* 

By this method I am at length recovered from mj 
argumental delirium» and 6nd myfelf in the ftatft <^ 
one awakened from the confufion and tumult of a fe<» 
verifh dream. I rejoice in the new poffeffion of evi- 
dence and reality^ and flep on from truth to truth 
with confidence and quiet. 

I am, S I Rjj &c. 

PERTINAX^ 
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^odfi Platonis tnufa perfonat 'verum, 

i^od qui/que difcit J immemor recordatur* BoETIUS* 

Truth in Platonick ornaments bedeck 'd, 
Inforc'd we love, unheeding recoiled 

IT IS reported of the Perfians^ by an ancient 
writer, that the fum of their education confided 
in teaching youth to ride^ to Jhoot with the tow, and 
to /peak truth. 

The bow and the horfe were eafily naaftered, but 
it would have been happy if we had been informed 
by what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what 
prefervatives a Perjian mind was fccured againft the 
temptations to falfehood. 

There are, indeed, in the prefcnt corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to forfakc truth; the 

need 
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need of palliating our own faults, and the conveni- 
ence of impofing on the ignorance or credulity of 
others, fo frequently occur; fo many immediate 
evils are to be avoided, and fo many prefent grati- 
fications obtained, by craft and delufion, that very 
few of thofc who are much entangled in life, have 
fpirit and conftancy fufEcient to fupport them in the 
fteady praftice of open veracity. 

la order that all men may be taught to fpeak 
truth, it is neceffary that all likewife fhould learn to 
hear it; for no fpecies of falfehood is more fre- 
quent than flattery, to which the coward is betrayed 
by fear, the dependant by intereft, and the friend 
by tendernefs: Thofe who are neither fervile nor 
timorous, arc yet defirous to beftow pleafure; and 
while unjuft demands of praife continue to be made, 
there will always be fome whom hope, fear, or kind- 
ncfs, will difpofe to pay them. 

The guilt of falfehood is very widely extended, 
and many whom their confcience can fcarcely charge 
with (looping to a lie, have vitiated the morals of 
others by their vanity, and patrQnized the vice 
which they believe themfelves to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
fake; it is generally unpleafing becaufe contrary to 
our wifbes and oppofite to our praftice; and as our 
attention naturally follows our intereft, we hear un- 
willingly what we are afraid to know, and foon for- 
get what we have no inclination to impreis upon our 
memories. 

For this reafon many arts of inftruftion have been 
iiivented, by which the reluftance againft truth may 
be overcome ; and as phyfick is given to children in 

con- 
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confe6tions, precepts have been hidden under a thou- 
fand appearances^ that mankind may be bribed by 
pleafure to efcape dcftruftion. 

While the world was yet in its infimcy. Truth 
came among mortals from above^ and Falsehood 
from below. Truth was the daughter of Jupiter 
and Wisdom ; Falsehood was the progeny of 
Folly impregnated by the wind. They advanced 
with equal confidence to feize the dominion of the 
new creation, and as their enmity and their force 
were well known to the celcftials, all the eyes of hea- 
ven were turned upon the conteft. 

Truth feemed confcious of fuperior power and 
jufter claim, and therefore came on towering and 
majeftick, unaffifted and alone j Reason indeed al- 
ways attended her, but appeared her follower, ra- 
ther than companion. Her march was flow and 
ftately, but her motion was perpetually progre£Bve, 
and when once (he had grounded her foot, neither 
gods nor men could force her to retire. 

Falsehood always endeavoured to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Truth, and was very fuccefsful in 
the arts of mimickry. She was furrounded, ani- 
mated, and fupported by innumerable legions of ap- 
petites and paffions, but like other feeble com- 
manders, was obliged often to receive law from her 
allies. Her motions were fudden, irregular, and 
violent; for fhe had no fteadinefs nor conftancy. 
She often gained conquefts by hafty incurfions, which 
(he never hoped to keep by her own ftrength, but 
maintained by the help of the paffions, whom Ibc 
generally found refolute and faithful. 

It 
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It (btnetimcs happened that the antagonlfts met 
in full oppodtion. In thefe encounters. Falsehood 
mlways invefted her head with clouds, and command- 
ed Fraud to place ambuflies about her. In her left 
hand fhe bore the fhield of Impudence, and the 
quiver of Sophistry rattled on her Ihoulder. All 
the pafliions attended at her call; Vanity clapped 
her wings before, and Obstinacy fupportcd her be- 
hind. Thus guarded and affifted, Ihe fometimes ad- 
vanced againft Truth, and fometimes waited the 
attack ; but always endeavoured to fkirmilh at a 
diftance, perpetually fhifted her ground, and let fly 
her arrows in different direftions j for (he certainly 
found that her ftrength failed, whenever the eye of 
Truth darted full upon her. 

Truth had the awful afpeft though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu- 
ance of the conteft brought them near to one an- 
other. Falsehood let the arms of Sophistry fall 
from her grafp, and holding up the Ihield of Impu- 
dence with both her hands, (heltered herfelf amongft 
the paflions. 

Truth, though fhe was often wounded, always 
recovered in a fhort time ; but it was common 
for the flightcft hurt, received by Falsehood, to 
ipread its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and 
to burfl open again when it feemed to have been 
cured. 

Falsehood, in a fhort time, found by experience 
that her fuperiority confifted only in the celerity of 
her courfc, and the changes of her pofture. She 
dierefore ordered Suspicion to beat the ground be- 
fore her, and avoided with great care to crofs the 

Vol. V. M way 
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way of Truth^ who, as flie never varied her point, 
but moved conftandy upon the fame line, was ea- 
fily cfcaped by the oblique and defukory move* 
ments^ the quick retreats and aftive doubles which 
Falsehood always praflifed, when the enemy bcgzn 
to raife terror by her approach. 

By this procedure Falsehood every hour en- 
croached upon the worlds and extended her empire 
through all climes and regions- Wherever (he car- 
ried her viftories £he left the Passions in full au- 
thority behind her ; who were fo well pleafed with 
command, that they held out with great obftinacy 
when Truth came to fcize their pofts, and never 
failed to retard her progrcrs, though they could not 
always ftop it : They yielded at laft with great re- 
luftance, frequent rallies, and fullen fubmiffioni and 
always inclined to revolt when Truth cealed to awe 
them by her immediate prefence. 

Truth, who, when fhe firft defcended from the 
heavenly palaces, cxpefled to have been received by 
univerfal acclamation, cherilhed with kindnefsj heard 
with obedience, and invited to fpread her influence 
from province to province, now founds that wherc- 
ever fhe came, Ihe mull force her palTage. Every 
intelleft was precluded by Prejudice, and eveiy 
heart preoccupied by Passion. She indeed ad* 
vanced, but fhe advanced (lowly ; and often loft 
the conquefts which (he left behind her, by fudden 
mfurreflions of the appetites, that fhook off their al- 
legiance, and ranged themfelves again under the 
banner of her enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by t& 
flxuggle, for her vigour was unconquerable i yet Hic 

was 
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was provoked to fee herfcif thus baffled and impeded 
hy an enenny, whom (he looked on with contempt, 
and who had no advantage but fuch as fhe owed to 
inconftancyj weaknefsj and artifice. She therefore, 
in the anger of difappointment, called upon her fa- 
ther Jupiter tore-eftablifli her in thefliies, and leave 
mankind to the diforder and mifery which they de- 
fer ved^ by fubmitting willingly to the ufurpatioa of 
Falsehood. 

Jltpiter compaffionated the world too much to 
grant her requeft, yet was willing to cafe her labours^ 
and mitigate her vexation • He commanded her to 
confult the mufes by what methods fhe might ob- 
tain an eafier reception^ and reign without the toil of 
incefiant war. It was then difcoveredj that flie ob- 
ftruded her own progrefs by the feverity of her afpeft^ 
and the folemniry of her dictates j and that men 
would never willingly admit her^ till they ceafed to 
fear her, fince by giving themfelves up to False- 
hood, they feldom made any facrifice of their eafe or 
pleafure, becaufe fhe took the ftiape that was moft en- 
gaging, and always fufFered herfelf to be dreffed and 
painted by Desire, The mufes wove, in the loom 
of Pallas^ a loofe and changeable robe, like that in 
which Falsehood captivated her admirers ; with 
this they in veiled Tauth, and named her Fiction. 
She now went out again to conquer with more fuc- 
cefsi for when flie demanded ^entrance of the Pas- 
sions, they often miftpok her for Falsehood, and 
delivered up their charge : but when (he had once 
taken poffcITion, flie was foon difrobed by Reason, 
and Ihone out, in her original forob with native ef- 

Ifulgence and refiftlcfs dignity. 
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Ndmb. 97. Tuesday, February 19, 1751. 



Facunda culpa fee ula nuptias 
Primum i/tquinavere, li ^tnus, iff domos, 
Hocfdnte deri'vata clades 

In patriam populumque ftuxit, fiotj 

Fruitful of crimes^ this age fird (lain'd 

Their haplefs offspring, and profan'd 

The nuptial bed ; from whence the woes« 

Which various and unnumberM rofe 

From this polluted fountain head. 

O'er Rome and o'er the nations fpread. Francis^ 



TH E reader is indebted for this day's entertain 
ment to an author from whonn the age has it 
ceivcd greater favours, who has enlarged the know- 
ledge of human nature^ and taught the paflions to 
move at the command of virtue. 



^0 the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Vf7HEN the Spectator was firft publifhcd in 
fingle papers, it gave me fo much pleafurei 
that it is one of the favourite amufements of my age 
to recolleft it ; and when I refledt on the foibles of 
thofe times, as defcribed in that ufeful work, and 
compare them with the vices now reigning among 
us, I cannot but wifli that you would oftener takfc 
cognizance of the manners of the better half of the 
human fpecies, that if your precepts and obfervations 

be 
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be carried down to pofterity, the Spectator^ may 
fhew to the rifing generation what were the fafliion- 
able follies of their grandnriothers, the Rambler of 
their mothers, and that from both they may draw in- 
ftruftion and warning. 

When I read thofe Spectators which took no- 
tice of the mifbehaviour of young women at church, 
by which they vainly hope to attradt admirers, I ufcd 
to pronounce fuch forward young women Seekers, 
in order to diftinguifh them by a mark of infamy from 
thofe who had patience and decency to ftay till they 
were fought. 

But I have lived to fee fuch a change in the man* 
ners of women, tjiat I would now be willing to com- 
pound with them for that name, although I then 
thought it difgraceful enough, if they would deferve 
no worfc ; fince now they are too generally given up 
to negligence of domeftick bufinefs, to idle amufe- 
ments, and to wicked rackets, without any fettled 
view at all but of fquandering time. 
. In the time of the Spectator, excepting (bme- 
times an appearance in the ring, fometimes at a good 
aind chofen play, fometimes on a vifit at the houfe of 
a grave relation, the young ladies contented them- 
felves to be found employed in donriqftic duties ; for 
then routes, drums, balls, aflemblies, and fuch like 
markets for women, were not known. 
. Modeity and diffidence, gentlenef§ and meeknefs, 
were looked upon as the appropriate virtues and cha- 
raderiftic graces of the fex. And if a forward fpirit 
puihed itfelf into notice, it was expofed in print as ic 
deierved. 

M 3 '^ ' The 
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The churehes were ahnoft the only pheca where 
Cftgte women were to be feen by ftrangers. Men 
iXrent thither expecting to fee them, and perhaps toor 
much (or that only purpofe. 

But feme good often refulted, however irtnproper 
might be their motives. Both fcxes were in the Way 
cf their duty. The man mufft be abandoned indeed, 
who loves not goodnefs in another ; ftor Were the 
young fellows of that age fb wholly loft to a ftftfe of 
fight, as pride and conceit has fince made them af- 
ftft to be. When therefore they faw a fair-one, 
whofe decent behaviour and cheerful piety Ihewed 
her carneft in her firft duties, they had the lefs ddubt, 
judgihg politically only, that (he would have a con- 
scientious regard to her fecond. 

With what ardour have I feen watched for, the 
rifing of a kneeling beauty; and what additional 
charms has devotion given to her recommunicated 
features ? 

The men were often the better for what they heard. 
Even a Saul was once found prophefying among the 
prophets whom he had fet out to deftroy. To a man 
thus put into good humour by a plcafing objeft, re- 
ligion itfelf looked more amiable. The men seekers 
of the Spectator's time loved the holy place for the 
objeft's fake, and loved the objcft for her fuitable be- 
haviour in it. 

Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a young lady of fuch good principles 
muft be addrefled bniy by the man who at Icaft made 
a l^ew of good principleis, wii'ether his heart was yet 
quite right or not. 

2 Nor 
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Nor did the young lady's behaviour, at any time 
of the lervice, leiTen this reverence. Her eyes were 

her own^ her ears the preacher's. Women are al- 
ways moft obfirrvcd when they feem themfelvei leaft 
to obferve, or to lay out for obfervation. The eye 
of a refpeftful lover loves rather to receive confidence 
fronn the withdrawn eye of the fair-one, than to find 
itfelf obliged to retreaL 

When a young gentleman's afFeftion was thus 
Jaudably engaged, he purfued its natural diftates; 
keeping then was a rare, at leaft a fecrct and fcan- 
dalous vice, and a wife was the fummit of his 
wlfhes. Rejeftion was now dreaded, and pre-en- 
gagement apprehended, A woman whom he loved> 
he was ready to think muft be admired by all the 
worldp His fears, his uncertainties^ increafed his 
love. 

Every enquiry he made into the lady's domeftick 
excellence, which, when a wife is to be chofen, 
will furely not be negleftcd, confirmed him in his 
choice. He opens his heart to a common friend, and 
honeftly difcovers the ftate of his fortune* His friend 
applies to thofc of the young lady, whofe parents, 
if diey approve his propofals, difclofe them to their 
daughter. 

She perhaps is not an abfolute ftranger to the paf- 
fion of the young gentleman. His eyes, his affidui- 
tics, his conftant attendance at a church, whither, till 
of late, he ufed feldom to come, and a choufand little 
obfcrvances that he paid her, had very probably firft 
forced her to regard, and then inclined her to favour 
him* 
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That a young lady ihould be in love^ and the ]ov£ 
of the young gentleman undeclared^ is an heterodoxy 
which prudence, and even policy, muft not allow. 
But thus applied to, fhe is all refignation to her pa* 
rents. Charming refignation, which inclination op- 
pofes not. 

Her relations applaud her for her duty; friends 
meet ; points are adjufted ; delightful perturbationSj 
and hopes, and a few lover's fears, fill up the tedious 
fpace, till an interview is granted ; for the young lady 
had not made herfelf cheap at publick places. 

The time of interview arrives. She is modeftly 
referved ; he is not confident. He declares his paf- 
fion; the confcioufnefs of her own worth, and hii 
application to her parents, take from her any doubt 
of his fincerity^ and fhe owns herfelf obliged to 
him for his good opinion. The enquiries of hcf 
friends into his charader, have taught her that his 
good opinion deferves to be valued. 

She tacitly allows of his future vifits ; he renews 
them ; the regard of each for the other is confirncicdj 
and when he prefTes for the favour of her hand, he 
receives a declaration of an entire acquiefcence with 
her duty, and a modeft acknowledgment of efleem 
for him. 

He applies to her parents therefore for a near day ; 
and thinks himfelf under obligation to them for the 
cheerful and afFedlionate manner with which they re- 
ceive his agreeable application. 

With this profpeft of future happinefs, the mar^ 
riage is celebrated. Gratulations pour in from 
every quarter. Parents and relations on both fides 
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brought acquainted in the courfe of the courtfhip, can 
receive the happy couple with countenances illumined| 
and joyful hearts. 

The brothers, the fifters, the friends ofonefamilf, 
are the brothers, the fifters, the friends of the oEher. 
Their two families thus made one, are the world ta 
the young couple^ 

Their home is the place of their principal delight^ 
nor do they ever occafionally quit it but they find the 
pleafure of returning to it augmented in proportioa 
to the time of their abfence from it. 

Oh, Mn Rambler ! forgive the talkativenefs of an 
old man! When I courted and married my L^Hiia, 
then a blooming beauty, every thing pafled juft fol 
But how is the cafe now ? The ladies^ maidens, wives, 
and widows, are cngroffed by places of open reforc 
and general entertainment, which fill every quarter 
of the metropolis, and being conftantly frequented, 
make home irkfome, Breakfafting-places, dining- 
places I routes, drums, concerts, balls, plays, operas, 
mafquerades for the evening, and even for all night, 
and lately, publick fales of the goods of broken 
houfekeepers, which che general diflblutenefs of man- 
ners has contributed to make very frequent, come iti 
as another feafonable relief to thefe mpdern tinac* 
Killers. 

In the fummer there are in every country- to wnaf- 
(emblies ; Tunhridge^ Bath^ CbiUenham^ Scarborough I 
What expence of drefs and equipage is required to 
qualify the frequenters forfuch emulous appearance? 

By the natural infeftion of example, the loweft 
people have places of fix-penny refort, and gaming- 
tables for pence. Thus fervants are now induced to 

fraud 
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fraud and dii>ioneft}^^> to fupport extravagance, and 
fupply their lo0es* 

As to the ladies who frequent thofc publick places, 
they are not afliamed to fhew their faces wherever 
men dare go, nor blufh to try who fhall Hare moft 
impudently^ or who fliuU iaugh loudcft on the pub- 
lick walks» 

The men who wouW make good hnfbands, if they 
vific thofe p!accs> are frighted at wedlock, and re- 
folve to live fmglc, except they are bought at a very 
high price. They can be fpcftators of all that palTeSj 
and, if they plcafc, more than fpeftators, at the ex- 
pence of others. The companion of an cveningj and 
the companion for life^ rcqiurc very different qiiaJt- 
iications. 

Two thoufand pounds in the laft age, with a do- 
meftick wife, would go farther than ten thoufand in 
this. Yet fettlements are expefted, that often, to a 
mercantile man efpecially, fink a fortune into ufe- 
lefTnefs; and pin-money is ftipulated for, which 
makes a wife independent, and dcftroys bve, by puc- 
ting it out of a man's power to lay any obligation 
upon her, that might engage gratitude, and kindle 
affe£tion. When to ail this the card- tables arc added, 
bow can a prudent man think of marrying ? 

And when the worthy men know not where to find 
wives, muft not the fcx be left to the foplings, the 
coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom they help 
to make fuch ? And need even thefe wretches marry 
to enjoy the converfation of thofe who render their 
company fo cheap ? 

And what, after all, is the benefit which the gay 
coquette obtaiiis by her flutters ? As flie is approach- 
able 
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able by every man without requiring, I will not fay 
inccnfe or adoration, but even common complaifance, 
every fop treats her as upon the level, looks upon her 
light airs as invitations, and is on the watch to take 
the advantage : Ihe has companions indeed, but no 
lovers; for love is refpeftful, and timorous ; and 
where among aU her followers will fhe find a huf- 
band ? 

Setj dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, the 
inconfiderate^ the contempt, as well as the danger 
to which they are expofed. At one time or other, 
wonrien, not utterly thoughdefs, will be convinced of 
the juftice of your cenfure, and the charity of your 
inftruftion. 

But fliould your cxpoftulations and reproofs have 
no cffeft upon thofe who are far gone in fafhionable 
folly, they may be retailed from their mouths to their 
nieces (marriage will not often have intided thcfe to 
daughters), when they, the meteors of a day, find 
themfelves elbowed off the ftagc of vanity by other 
flutterersi for the moft admired women cannot have 
many Tunkriige^ many Bath feafons to blaze ini 
fince even fine faces, often fcen, are lefs regarded 
than new faces, the proper puniftment of fliowy girls, 
for rendering themfelves fo impolitickly cheap. 

I am, SIR, 

Your Cnccre admirer, tfr. 
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^^r nee Sarmentns iniquas 
Caefaris ad men/as^ mc mihs Gabba tultffk^ Jur; 

Which not Sarmentus brook'd at Cafar^s board, 
^or groveling GMa from his haughty Lord. 

Elfhinstox*. 



To the Author of the RAMBLER, 

Mr. Rambler, 

O U have often endeavoured to imprefs upon 



Y 



your readers an obfervation of more truth than 
novelty, that life paQes, for the moft part, in petty 
tranfaftions; that our hours glide away in trifling 
amuiennents and flight gratifications ; and that there 
very feldom emerges any occafion that can call forth 
great virtue or great abilities. 

It very commonly happens that (peculation has no 
influence on conduft. Juft conclufions, and cogent 
^guments, formed by laborious fl:udy, and diligent 
enquiry, are often repofited in- the treafqries qf. me- 
mory, as gold in the mifer's chefl:, ufelefs alike to 
others and himfelf. As fome are not richer for the 
extent of their poflefljons, others are not wifer for 
the multitude of their ideas. 

You have truly defcribed the (late of human 
beings, but it may be doubted whether you have 
accommodated your precepts to your defcriptionj 
whether you have not generally confidered your 

readers 
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readers as influenced by the tragick paflions, and 
fufceptible of pain or pleafure only from powerful 
agents^ and from great events. 

To an author who writes not for the improvement 
of a fingle art, or the eftablilhment of a controverted 
dodrine, but equally intends the advantage and 
equally courts the perufal of all the claflfes of man« 
kind, nothing can juftly feem unworthy of regard, 
by which the pleafure of converfation may be in- 
creafed, and the daily fatisfaftions of familiar life 
fccured from interruption and difguft. 

For this reafon you would not have injured your 
reputation, if you had fometimes defcended to the 
minuter duties of focial beings, and enforced the 
obfervancc of thofe litde civilities and ceremonious 
delicacies, which, inconfiderable as they may appear 
to the man of fcience, and difficult as they mzy 
prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contribute to 
the regulation of the world, by facilitating the in- 
tercourfe between one man and another; and of 
which the French have fqfficiently teftified tlicit 
elteem, by terming the knowledge and prafticc of 
them Sfavoir vivre^ the art of living. 

Politenels is one of thofe advantages which we 
never cftimate rightly but by the inconvenience of 
its lofs. Its influence upon the manners is conftant 
and uniform, fb that, like an equal motion, it efcapes 
perception. The circumftances of every aftion are 
fo adjuftcd to each othd'r, that we do not fee where 
any error could have been committed, and rather ac^ 
quiefce in its propriety than admire its exaftnefs. 

But as ficknefs (hews us the value of eafc, a little 
^miliarity with thofe who were never taught to en- 
• • deavour 
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deavour the gradficatiou of others, but regulate their 
behaviour merely by their own will^ will foon evinct 
the neccffity of eftablifhed modes and formaJitks l^y 
the happinefs and quiet of common life. H 

Wifdom and virtue arc by no means fufficient, 
without the fupplemental laws of good breedings to 
fecure freedom from degenerating to rudenefsi or 
feJf-efleem from fwelling into infolence; a thoufand 
incivilities may be committed> and a thoufand ofEces 
neglededj without any remorfe of confcicnce, or re- 
proach from reafon. 

The true effe6t of genuine po]irenefs feems to be 
rather eafc than pleafure. The power of delighting 
muft be conferred by nature^ and cannot be deliver^ 
cd by preceptj or obtained by imitation; but thoug^J 
it be the privilege of a very fmall number to raviflH 
and to charm^ every man may hope by rules and 
caution not to give pain, and may, therefore, by 
the help of good- breeding, enjoy the kindnefs of 
mankind, though he ihould have no claim to higher. 
c)iAtn6lions. j^M 

The univerfal axiom in which all complaifance ^i 
included J and from which flow all the formalities 
which cuftom has cftablifhed in civilifed nations, i s^ « 
That no man jhall give any preference U bimjelf, .AM 
rule fo com prehen five and certain, that, perhaps, i^ 
is not eafy for the mind to image an incivility, witl^^ 
out fuppofing it to be broken. ^| 

There are, indeed, in every place fome particular 
modes of the ceremonial part of good- breeding, 
which, being arbitrary and accidental, can be learn- 
ed only by habitude and converfationi fuch are the 
forms of falutation, the different gradations of revc- 

rcncej 
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rence> and aU the adjuitments of place and pre* 
ccdcnce. Thefe, however, may be often violated 
widxout offence, if it be fuSiciencly evident, that 
neither imlice nor pride contributed to the failure ; 
but will not atone, however rigidly obferved, for 
(he tumour of infolence, or petulance of con* 
tempt« 

I have, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, lefs real and rational complaifance, than 
among thole who havie palTed their time in paying 
and receiving vifits, in frequenting publick enter- 
tainments, in iludying the exa6t meafures of cere* 
mony, and in watching all the variations of fafhion* 
able courtely. 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may beat 
the doer o( an acquaintance, how many fteps they 
rouft attend him towards the gate, and what interval 
fliould pafs before his vifit is returned ; but feldom 
extend their care beyond the exterior and unef* 
iential parts of civility, nor refufe their own vanity 
any gratification, however expenfive, to the quiet of 
another. 

irypbems is a man remarkable for fplendouf 
and expence; a man, that having been originally 
placed by his fortune and rank in the firfl: clai^ 
of the community, has acquired that air of dig- 
Btty, and that readinefs in the exchange of com* 
pliments, which courts, balls, and levees, eafily 
confer^ 

But ^ryfberusy without any fettled purpofes of 
malignity, partly by his ignorance of human nature, 
and partly by the habit of contemplating with great 
iatififaftion his own grandeur and riches, is hourly 

giving 
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giving difguft to thofe whom chance or eacpcAatioil 

fubjcA to his vanity. 

To a man whofe fortune confines him to a Imall 
houfe^ he declaims upon the pleafure of Ipaciooi 
apartments, and the convenience of changing his 
lodging- room in different parts of the year; tells 
him, that he hates confinement; and concludes^ that 
if his chamber was lefs, he ihould never wake with* 
out thinking of a prifon. 

To Eucrefasy a man of birth equal to him(el( but 
of much lefs eftate, he (hewed his ferviccs of platei 
and remarked that fuch things were, indeed^ no- 
thing better than cofUy trifles, but that no man 
muft pretend to the rank of a gentleman without 
them; and that for his part, if his eftate was 
fmaller, he fhould not think of enjoying but en- 
creafing it, and would enquire out a trade for his 
cldeft fon. 

He has, in imitation of fome more acute ob- 
ferver than himfelf, colleded a great many fhifts and 
artifices by which poverty is concealed ; and among 
the ladies of fmall fortune, never fails to talk of 
frippery and flight filks, and the convenience of a 
general mourning. 

I have been infulted a thoufand times with a ca- 
talogue of his piftures, his jewels, and his rarities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatnefs of 
my habitation, he feldom fails to conclude by a 
declaration, that wherever he fees a houfe meanly 
furnifhed, he dcfpifcs the owner's tafle, or pities his 
poverty. 

This, Mr. Ramblery is the praftice of Trypbe- 
rtis, by which he is become the terror of all who 

are 
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are lefi wealthy than himfelf, and has raifed innu- 
merable enemies without rivalry^ and without nia<p 
levolence. 

^Yef thoogh aU are tiot equally culpable with 
Urypberusj it is fcarccly poffible to find any man 
who does not frequendy, like him^ indulge his own 
pride by forcing others into a comparifon with 
himfelf when he knows the advantage is on hi$ 
iide; without confidering that unneceflarily to ob- 
trude unpleafing ideas, is a fpecies of oppreflion - 
and that it is little more criminal to deprive another 
of fome real advantage, than to interrupt that for** 
getfulnefs of its abfence which is the next happinefs 
to aftual pofleilion. 

I am, &c, 

EUTROPIUSi 



Vox,. V, N 
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Numb. 99* Tuesday, February a6, 1751* 

Sci/icei ingemih ahfua tfi cnweordiajuMSis^ 

Etfirvat ftudii fadmra fuifyuefui^ 
Jtiiflicus agricolanii miles f era Bella gerewtim$ 

Re^orem duhi^t nwuita puppis amat, Ovii< 

Congenial paflions fouls together bind^ 

And ev'ry calling mingles with its kind ; 

Soldier unites with foldier. Twain with fwaxn> 

The mariner with hint that roves the main. F« Liwti* 

IT has been ordained by providence, for the con- 
fervation of order in the immenfe variety of na- 
ture, and for the regular propagation of the (evcial 
clafles of life with which the elements are peopled, 
that every creature fhould be drawn by fome fecrct 
attraftion to thofe of his own kinds and that not 
only the gentle and domeftick animals which natural- 
ly unite into companies, or cohabit by pairs, fliould 
continue faithful to their fpecies; but even thofc 
ravenous and ferocious favages which Ariftotle ob- 
ferves never to be gregarious, fliould range moun- 
tains and deferts in fearch of one another, rather 
than pollute the world with a monflrous birth. 

As the perpetuity and diftinftion of the lower 
tribes of the creation require that they fliould be 
determined to proper mates by fome uniform motive 
of choice, or fome cogent principle of inftinft; 
it is neceflary likewife, that man, whofe wider capa- 
city demands more gratifications, and who feels in 
himfelf innumerable wants, which a life of folitude 

cannot 
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cannot fupply, and innumerable powers to which ic 
caniiot give employment, fhould be led to fuitable 
companions by particular influence j and among 
tttany beings of the fame nature with himfelf, he may 
fHeft fomc for intimacy and tendernefs, and improve 
the condition of his cxiftence, by fuperadding friend- 
fliip to humanity, and the love of individuals to that 
^f the Ipecies. 

Other animals arc fo formed, that they fecm to 
Contribute very little to the happinefs of each other, 
ttnd know neither joy, nor grief, nor love^ nor ha- 
tred, but as they are urged by fomc defire immediately 
flibfcrvicnt eithier to the fupport of their own lives> 
or to the continuation of their race -, they therefore 
ieldom appear to regard any of the minuter difcri- 
minations which diftinguifh creatures of the fame 
kind from one another. 

' Biit if man were to feel no incentives to kindnefs, 
morcthati his general tendency to congenial nature, 
Bhlrfhn dr Lmdoriy with all their multitudes, would 
have to him the defolation of a wildernefs \ his af- 
feJStions, riot comprefTed into a narrower compafs, 
would vanilh like elemental fire, in boundlefs evapo- 
fation ; he would languifh in perpetual infenfibility, 
and though he might, perhaps, in the firft vigour ojf 
youth, amufe himfelf with the frelh enjoyments of 
Kfe, yet, when curiofity fhould ceafe, and .alacrity 
ftyfiide, he would abandon himfelf to the fluftua- 
tiohs of chance, without expefting help againft any 
Calamity; or feeling any wifh for the happinefs of 
others. 

■ To love all men is our duty, fo far as it includes 
t gcocral habh: of benevolence, and readinels of oc- 
■" ■ N a cafio^al 
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calional kindnefs ; bui to love all equally is impoC- 
fible; at lead impofCble without the cxtin6):ion of 
thofe paflions which now produce all our pains and 
all our pleafures ; without the difufe^ if not the abo- 
lition of fome of our faculties, and the fupprefiion of 
all our hopes and fears in apathy and indifference* 

The neceffities of our condition requu'e a thoufand 
offices of tendernefs, which mere regard for the Ipe- 
cies will never diftate. Every man has frequent 
grievances which only the folicitude of friendfhip will 
difcover and remedy, and which would reoiain for 
ever unheeded in the mighty heap of human calamity^ 
were it only furveyed by the eye of general benevo* 
lence equally attentive to every mifery. 

The great community of mankind is, therefore, 
neceflarily broken into fmaller independent fbcietiesf 
thefe form diftinft interefts, which are too frequendy 
oppofed to each other, and which they who have en- 
tered into the league of particular governments falfely 
think it virtue to promote, however deftruftivc to 
thehappinefs of the reft of the world. 

Such unions are again feparated into fubordinate 
clafles and combinations, and focial life is perpetually 
branched out into minuter fubdivifions, till it termi- 
nates in the laft ramifications of private friendfhip. 

That friendfhip may at once be fond and lafting, 
it has been already obferved in thefe papers, that a 
conformity of inclinations is neceflary. No man can 
have much kindnefs for him by whom he does not 
believe himfelf efteemed, and nothing fo evidently 
proves efteem as imitation. 

That benevolence is always ftrongeft which arifes 
from participation of the fame pleafures, fincc we 

are 
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arc naturally moft willing to revive in our nninds the 
memory of perfons, with whom the idea of enjoy- 
ment is connected. 

It is commonly, therefore, to little purpofe, that 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himfelf with fuch as 
he cannot accompany in their amufcmcnts and diver- 
(ions* Men have been known to rife to favour and 
to fortune, only by being fkilful in the fports with 
which their patron happened to be delighted, by con- 
curring with his tafte for fome particular fpecies of 
curiofities, by relilhing the fame wine, or applauding 
the fame cookery. 

Even thofe whom wifdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to fuch petty recommendations, mud 
neverthelefs be gained by fimilitude of manners. 
The higheft and nobleft enjoyment of familiar life,^ 
the communication of knowledge and reciproca- 
tion of fentiments, muft always prefuppofc a difpo- 
fition to the fame inquiry, and delight in the fame 
difcoveries. 

With what fatisfadtion could the politician lay his 
fchemes for the reformation of laws, or his compari* 
Ions of diflferent forms of government,' before the 
chcmiil, who has never accuftomcd his thoughts to 
any other objeft than fait and fulphur ; or how could 
the aftronomer, in explaining his calculations and 
conjedures, endure the coldncfs of a grammarian, 
•who would lofe fight of Jupter and all his Jatellites^ 
for a happy etyrtiology of an obfcure word, or a bet- 
ter explication of a controverted line ? 

Every man loves merit of the fame kind with his 
own, when it is not likely to hinder his advancement 
Qr his reputation \ for he not only beft underilands 

N 3 th9 
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the worth of thofe qualities which he labours to culr 
tivate^ or the ufefulnefs of the art which hp pra&iiCbf 
with fuccefs^ but always feels a refleded pleafime iGroiQ 
the praifes^ whichj though given to anothcTj belpng 
equally to himfelf. 

There is indeed no need of refearch and refinie- 
ment to difcover that men muft generally feleffc, ibtif 
companions from their own ftate of life, fincc thcrf 
are not many minds furnilhed for great variety c^ 
converfation, or adapted to multiplicity of inteUcCr 
tual entertainments. , 

The failor, the academick, the lawyer, ^he mc- 
chanick, and the courtier, have all a cad of talk 
peculiar to their own fraternity, have fixed their 
attention upon the fame events, have been engaged 
in affairs of the fame fort, and made ule of aillu- 
fions and illuflrations which themfelves only can un« 
derftand. 

To be infefted with the jargon of a particular 
profeflion, and to know only the language of a finglc 
rank of mortals, is indeed fufKciently defpicable. 
But as limits mufl be always fet to the excurfions 
of the human mind, there will be fome fludy which 
every man more zealoufly profecutes, fome darling 
fubjedt on which he is principally pleafed to con- 
verfe j and he that can mofl inform or befl undcr- 
ftand him, will certainly be welcomed with particular 
regard. 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
is it culpable, unlefs fufFered fo far to predonriinatc 
as to produce averfion from every other kind of ex- 
cellence, and to fhade the luftre of diffimilar virtues, 
Thofe therefore, whom the lot of life has conjoined, 

ftiould 
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ihould endeavour conftantly to approach towards the 
inclioatipn of each other, invigorate every motion 
of concurrent dcfire, and fan every fpark of kindred 
curiofity. 

It has been juftly obfcrvcd, that difcord generally: 
operates in litde things ; it is inflamed to its utmofl: 
Tehemence by contrariety of tafte, oftener than of 
principles I and might therefore commonly be avoided 
by innocent conformity, which, if it wa$ not at firft 
t|ie modve, ought always to be the confequence of 
indtfloluble union. 



Numb. ioo. Saturday, Mjr^i& a, 1751. 

Ohtne va/er vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangitf et admijfus circur^ fracordia ludit . pEftsiVS* 

H^race^ with fly infinuating grace, 

taugh'd at his friend, and look'd him in the face ; 

Would raife a blafli where fecret vice be found. 

And tickle while he gently prob'd the wounds 

With Teeming innocence the crowd beguiled j 

But made the defperate pafTes, when he fmii'd. Dry den. 



ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AS very many well-difpofed perfons, by the una- 
voidable neceffity of their affairs, are fo unfor- 
tunate as to be totally buried in the country, where » 
they, labour under the moft deplorable ignorance of 
what is tranfading among the polite part of man^; 

N 4 kind. 
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kind^ I cannot help thinkings that, as a publidi 
writer, you fhould take the cafe of thefe truly coia- 
paflionable obje£ts under your confideration. 

Thefe unhappy languifhers in obfcurity fhouki be 
furnifhed with fuch accounts of the employ aients of 
people of the world> as may engage them in their fe« 
veral remote corners to a laudable imitation ; or, at 
leaft, fo far inform and prepare them, that if by any 
joyful change of fltuation they fhould be fudhdenly 
tranfported into the gay fcene, they may not gape, 
and wonder, and flare, and be utterly at a loft 
how to behave and make a proper appearance ia 
it. 

It is inconceivable how much the welfare of all the 
country towns in the kingdom might be prompted, 
if you would ufe your charitable endeavours to raife 
in them a noble emulation of the manners and cuf^ 
toms of higher life. 

For this purpofe you fhould give a very clear and 
ample defcription of the whole fet of polite acquire- 
ments ; a complete hiftory of forms, falhions, fro- 
licks, of routs, drums, hurricanes, balls, allemblies, 
ridottos, mafquerades, auftions, plays, operas, pup- 
pet-fliows, and bear-gardens ; of all thofe delighta 
which profitably engage the attention of the mofl fub- 
lime charadters, and by which they have brought to 
fuch amazing perfeflion the whole art and myftery of 
paffing day after day, week after week, and year arftcr 
year, without the heavy affiftance of any one thing 
that formal creatures are pleafed to call ufeful and 
necefTary. 

In giving due inftruftions through what fleps to 
attain this fummit of human excellence, you may 

add 
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ddd fodi irr^Gftible arguments in its favour, as muft 
cottrincc numbers, who in other inftances do not 
ieenii to want natural underftanding, of the unac- 
Muntable error of fuppofing they were fent into the 
world for any other purpofe but to flutter, fport, and 
fliine. For, after all, nothing can be clearer than 
rfiat an cverlafting round of diverfion, and the more 
lively and hurrying the better, is the moft important 
end of human life. 

It is really prodigious, fo much as the world is im- 
proved, that there fhould in thefe days be perfons fo 
ignorant and ftupid as to think it neceflary to 
mifpend their time, and trouble their heads about 
any thing elfe than purfuing the prefent fancy j for 
what elfe is worth living for ? 

It is time enough furely to think of confequences 
when they come s and as for the antiquated notions 
of duty, they are not to be met with in any French 
novel, or any book one ever looks into, but derived 
almoft wholly from the writings of authors, who 
lived a vaft many ages ago, and who, as they were 
totally without any idea of tRofe accompliftiments 
which now charaderife people of diftindlion, have 
been for fome time finking apace into utter con- 
tempt. If does not appear that even their mod: 
zealous admirers, for fome partifans of his own fort 
every writer will have, can pretend to fay they were 
ever at one ridotto. 

In the important article of diverfions, the cere- 
monial of vifits, the extatick delight of unfriendly 
intimacies and unmeaning civilities, they are abfo- 
lutely filent. Blunt truth, and downright honefty, 
plain clothes, (laying at home, hard work, few 

words. 
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words, and thofe unenlivened with cenfure or clouble 
meaning, are what they recomnnend as the orhanE)ent» 
and pleaibres of life. Litde oaths, politt diflunula-^ 
tion, tea-table fcandal, delightful indolences the 
glitter of finery, the triumph of precedence, the cn^ 
chantments of flattery, they feem to have had no 
notion of, and I cannot but laugh to think what 
z figure they would have made in a drawing-room^ 
and how frighted they would have looked at a gSLtn- 
ing-table. 

The noble zeal of patriotifm that difdains audio-' 
rity, and tramples on laws for fport, was abiblutdy 
the averfion of thefe tame wretches. 

Indeed one cannot difcover any one thing thcf 
pretend to teach people, but to be wife, and goods, 
acquirements infinitely below the confideration of 
perfons of tafte and fpirit, who know how to (pend 
their time to fo much better purpofe. 

Among other admirable improvements, pray, Mr. 
Rambler^ do not forget to enlarge on the very exten- 
five benefit of playing at cards on Sundays, a prac- 
tice of fuch infinite ufc, that we may modeftly expeft 
to fee it prevail univerfally in all parts of this king- 
dom. 

To perfons of fafliion, the advantage is obvious; 
becaufe, as for fome ftrange reafon or other, which 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able to 
penetrate, there is neither play, nor mafquerade, nor 
botded conjurer, nor any other thing worth living 
for, to be had on a Sunday ; if it were not for the 
charitable affiftance of whift or bragg, the genteel 
part of mankind muft, one day in feven^ neceflarily 
fufFer a total extindtion of being. 

Nor 
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Nor are the pcrfons of high rank th^ only gainerg 
by fo (alutary a cuftom, which extends its good inr- 
fluencej in Ibmc degree, to the lower orders of 
people ; but were it quite general, how naych better 
and happier would the world be than it is evei^ now ? ^ 

*Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever fy 
mean, to deny thepfi thofe enjoyments and liberties 
which are equally open for all. Yet if fervants were 
taught to go to church on this day, fpend fpme par? 
of it in residing or receiving inftruftion in a fapriily 
way, and the reft in mere friendly converfairion, th? 
poor wretches would infallibly take it into their heads, 
that they were obliged to be fober, modeft, diligent^ 
and faithful to their mafters and miftreiTes. 

Now furely no one of common prudence or hu* 
maoity would wifh their domefticks infeded with fuch 
ftrange and primitive notions, or laid under fucH 
unmerciful reftraints : All which may, in a great 
mcafure, be prevented by the prevalence of the good- 
humoured fafhion that I would have you recommend. 
For when the lower kind of people fee their betters, 
with a truly laudable fpirit, infulting and flying in the 
face of thofe rude, ill-bred didlators, piety and the 
laws, they are thereby excited and admonifhed, as 
far as aftions can admonifli and excite, and taught 
that they too have an equal right of fetting them at 
defiance in fuch inftances as their particular necefli- 
ties and inclinations may require; and thus is the 
liberty of the whole human fpecies mightily improved 
and enlarged. 

In (hort, Mr, Ramiler, by a faithful reprefcntation 
of the numberlefs benefits of a modifh life, you will 
have done your part in promoting what every body 

feems 
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ieems to confe(s the true purpofe of human exiftence, 
perpetual diflipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their whole at- 
tention on trifles, and make amufement their fok 
ftudy, you will teach them how to avoid many very 
uneafy refleftions. 

All the foft feelings of humanity, the fympathies 
of friendlhip, all natural temputions to the care of a 
family, and folicitude about the good or ill of others, 
with the whole train of domeftick and focial affec- 
tions, which create fuch daily anxieties and embar- 
raffments, will be happily ftifled and fuppreffcd in a 
round of perpetual delights -, and all ferious thoughts, 
but particularly that of hereafter y be baniflied out of 
the world; a moft perplexing apprehenfion, but 
luckily a mod groundlefs one too, as it is lb very 
clear a caft, that nobody ever dies. 

I am, &c. 

CHARIESSA. 
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Numb. ioi. Tuesday, March ^^ 1751. 



Mellajubes Hyili^a tihi <vel Hymetiia nafcip 

Et tbyma Cecropia Corfica ponis api. Mart. 

Alas ! dear Sir, you try in valn> 

Impoffibilities to gain ; 

No bee from Corjica^s rank juice, 

Hjblaan honey can produce. F. Lewi si 



s:o the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

AVI N G by feveral years of continual ftudy . 



H 



treafured in my mind a great number of prin- 
ciples and ideas, and obtained by frequent exercife 
the power of applying them with propriety, and 
conibining them with readinefs, I refolved to quit 
the univerfity, where I confidered myfelf as a gem 
bidden in the mine, and to mingle in the crowd of 
publick life. I was naturally attrafted by the com-» 
pany of thofe who were of the fame age with myfelf, 
and pnding that my academical gravity contributed 
very little to my reputation, applied my faculties tq 
jocularity and burliefque. Thus, in a fhort time, I 
h^ heated my imagination to fuch a (late of a£li« 
vilf Stnd ebullition, that upon every occafion it 
fumed away in burfts of wit, and evaporations of 
g^ety. I became on a fudden the idol of the cof^ 
^e-houfe, was in one winter, folicited to accept the 
prcfidentfhip of five clubs, was dragged by violence 

to 
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to every new play, and quoted in every eontrovcrfy 
upon theatrical merit ; was in every publick place fur- 
rounded by a multitude of humble auditors^ who re- 
tailed in other places of refort my maxims and my 
jefts, and was boafted as their intimate and compa- 
nion, by many, who had no other pretenQons to my 
acquaintance, than that they had drank chocolate in 
the fame room. 

You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I men« 
tion my fuccefs with fome appearance of triuniph and 
elevation. Perhaps rto kind of fuperiority i^ more 
flattering or alluring than that which is conferred 
by the powers of converfation, by extemporaneous 
fprightlinefs of fancy, copioufnefs of language, and 
fertility of fcntiment. In other exertions 6f geniiiSi 
the greater part of the praife is unknown and vnai* 
jbyed ; the writer, indeed, fpreads his reputation t6 
a wider extent, but receives little pleafurd 6r advafi- 
tage from the diffufion of his name, and" only ob- 
tains a kind of nominal fovereignty over regions 
which pay no tribute. The colloquial wit has al- 
ways his own radiance reflected on himfelf, and en- 
joys all the pleafurc which he beftows; he finds bis 
power confefTed by every one that approaches him, 
fees friendfliip kindling with rapture, and attenrion 
fwelling into praife. 

The defire which every man feels of importaiKC 
and eftcem, is fo much gratified by finding an afiem- 
Wy, at his entrance, brightened with gladnefi ibi 
hufhed with expeftation, that the recollcftion of foch 
diftinftions can fcarcely fail to be pleafing whenib- 
ever it is innocent. And my confcience does not 
reproach me with any mean or criminal effcdls of va- 
3 ni^l 
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fiityj fince I always employed my influence on the 
(ide of virtue, and never facrificed my underftanding 
or my religion to the pleafure of applaufe* 

There were many whom cither the defire of en- 
joying my pleafantry, or the pride of being thought 
CO enjoy it, brought often into my company ; but I 
was careffcd in a particular manner by Ikmochares^ 
a gentleman of a large eftate, and a liberal difpo- 
iicion* My fortune being by no means exuberant, 
inclined me to be pleafed with a friend who was will- 
ing to be entertained at his own charge. I became 
by daily invitations habituated to his table, and, as 
he bdieved my acquaintance neceflary to the charac- 
ter of elegance, which he was defirous of eftablilhing, 
1 lived in all the luxury of affluence, without expence 
or dependence, and paffed my life in a perpetual 
rcciprocatbn of pleafure, with men brought toge- 
ther by fimilitude of accomplilhments, or defire of 
improvement* 

But all power has its fphere of aftivity, beyond 
which it produces no effed. Demochares being 
called by his affairs into the country, imagined that 
he (hould increafe his popularity by coming among 
Bis neighbours accompanied by a man whofe abili- 
ties, were fo generaflly allowed. The report pre- 
^ntly Iprcad through half the country that Demo- 
vbares was arrived^ and had brought with him the 
ccbebrated Hilartusy by whom fuch merriment would 
'bef>exdted, as had ne^ver been enjoyed or conceived 
.before.. I knew, indeed, the purpofe for which I 
was: invited, and, as men do not look diligently out 
for poffible mifcarriages, was pleafed to find myfclf 
OKitfied upon principles of intercft^ and confiderrd 
.. . « as 
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as capable of reconciling faAions^ connpofing feudsi 
and uniting a iwhole province in focial happinefs. 

After a few days fpentin adjufling his domeftidt 
regulations^ Democbares invited all the gentlemen of 
his neightx)urhood to dinner^ and did not forget to 
hint how much my prefence was expected to heighteoi 
the pleafure of the feaft. He informed me what pre- 
judices my reputation had raifed in my favour, and 
reprefented the fatisfafbion with which he ihould iee 
me kindle up the blaze of merriment, and (hould'ic- 
mark the various efFeds that my fire would have upon 
fuch diverfity of matter. 

This declaration, by which he intended t9 
quicken my vivacity, filled me with folicitude. I 
feic an ambition of fliining which I never knew be- 
fore; and was therefore embarrafled with an unufual 
fear of difgrace. I paffed the night in planning out 
to myfelf the converfation of the coming day ; rccol- 
ledted all my topicks of raillery, propofed proper fub- 
jeils of ridicule, prepared fmart replies to a thouiand 
queftions, accommodated anfwers to imaginary re- 
partees, and formed a magazine of remarks, apo- 
phthegms, tales, and illuftrations. 

The morning broke at laft in the midft of theft 
bufy meditations. I rofe with the palpitations of 
a champion on the day of combat; and notwith* 
{landing all my efforts, found my fpirits funk under 
the weight of expeftation. The company foon 
after began to drop in, and every one, at his en- 
trance, was introduced to Hilarius. What concep- 
tion the inhabitants of this region had formed of a 
wit, I cannot yet difcoverj but obferved that they 
all feemed, after the regular exchange of compile 

mentSi 
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mcnts, to turn away difappointed ; and that while we 
waited for dinner^ they caft their eyes firft upon me, 
and then upon each other, like a theatrical afTembly 
• waiting for afhew. 

From the uneafinefs of this fituation, I was re- 
lieved by the dinner; and as every attention was 
•taken up by the bufinefs of the hour, I funk quietly 
to a level with the reft of the company. But no 
fboner were the diflies removed, than, inftead of 
cheerfiil confidence and familiar prattle, an univerfal 
lilence again (hewed their expeflation of fome uniifual 
performance. My friend endeavoured to roufe them 
by healths and queftions, but they anfwered him with 
great brevity, and immediately relapfcd into their 
former taciturnity. 

I had waited in hope of fome opportunity to divert 

them, but could find no pafs opened for a fingle fally ; 

and who can be merry without an objed of mirth ? 

After a few faint efforts, which produced neither ap- 

plaufe nor oppofition, I was content to mingle with 

the mafs, to put round the glafs in filence, and folacc 

myfelf with my own contemplations. 

/ My fi-iend looked round him ; the guefts ftared at 

tmc another; and if now and then a few fyllables 

were uttered with timidity and hefitation, there was 

fionc ready to make any reply. All our faculties 

.were frozen, and every minute took away from our 

capacity of pleafing, and difpofition to be pleafcd. 

Thus pafled the hours to which fo much happinefs 

was decreed ; the hours which had, by a kind of 

open proclamation, been devoted to wit, to mirth, 

amd to Hilarius. 

' Voh.Y. O At 



At taft the night came on, and die neceflltjr of 
parting freed us from the perfecutiofts of each dher. 
I heard them, as they walked along the ebUrt^ rtittfN 
muring at the lofs of the day, and enquiring whediA' 
any man would pay a fecond vifit to a houfe haunted 
•by a wit. 

Democbares, whofe benevolence is greater thiiil Ii2i 
^penetration, having flattered his hopes with the ft*- 
condary honour which he was to gain by my fpright* 
linefs and elegance, and the afFedtion with which ht 
Should be followed for a perpetual banquet of gaiety, 
Svas not able to conceal his vexation and refentmen^ 
nor would eafily be convinced, that I had not facri- 
ficed his intereft to fullennefs and caprice, iand ftudi- 
oufly endeavoured to difguft his guefts, and fiippreffed 
my powers of delighting, in obftinate and preftic- 
ditated filencc. I am informed that the reproach oF 
their ill reception is divided by the gentlemen of the 
country between us j fome being of opinion, that my 
friend is deluded by an impoftor, who, though he 
has found fome art of gaining his favour, is afraid to 
fpeak before men of more penetration i and others 
concluding, that I think only London the proper the- 
atre of my abilities, and difdain to exert my genius 
for the praife of rufliicks. 

I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has fometimies 
happened to others, who have the good or ill fortune 
to be celebrated for wits, to fall under the fame cen- 
fures upon the like occafions. I hope therefore that 
you will prevent any mifreprefentations of fuch 
failures, by remarking that invention is not wholly at 
the command of its poffeflbr ; that the power of pleaA 
injg is very often obftrudled by the defirc i that all ex- 

peflation 
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-pe^atbn JdTens furprize, yet fome furprize is neceC- 
^ary to gaiety ; and that thofe who defire to partake 
^die pleafurc of wit mud contribute to its produc- 
4300, fince the mind fbgnates without external ven- 
filacion, and that effervefcence of the fancy^ which 
flafhes into tranfport^ can be raiied only by the infu- 
£on of^iKmUzT ideas. 
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Ipja quoqueafflduo labuntvr tempora motu 

Nftfecus acflumen : neque enim confiftere flumen^ 

'Nee U^h bora poteft ; fed ut unda impellitur undd, 

fJr^mrqtte prutr 'uaiiente» urgetque prioretftt 

Tempurafic fugiunt furiterp pariterque fequunfur. Q^'^,* 

Widi conilant motion as the moments glide* 

Behold in mnning life the rolling tide ! 

For.iMme can ftem by art, or ftop by powV» 

The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour : 

fiut wave by wave purfu'd arrives on (hore. 

And each impelled behind impels before : 

So time on time revolving we deicry ; 

So minutes follow, and fo minutes fly. Elphinstov. 

-^ T J F E/' fays Seneca^ " is a voyage, in the pro- 
•* P ^ gr^fs of which we are perpetually changing 
-** lOur fcenes : we firft leave childhood behind us, 
•^f iheo youth, then the years of ripened manhood, 
*^ then the better and more pleafing part of old age.** 
The iperufal of this paflage having incited in me a 
tain of reflections on the ftate of man, the inceflant 
;£u^ation of his wiihes, the gradual change of his 
:. .* O a dilpo- 
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W(»ds, and thofc unenlivened with cenfurc or double: 
meaning, are what they reconamend as the ornanients- 
and pleafures of life. Litde oaths, polite diflioiuIsK 
tion, tea- table fcandal, delightful i^ndolence, th© 
glitter of finery, the triumph of precedence, the cn'-r 
^hantments of flattery, they feem to have had no 
Botion of, and I cannot but laugh to think what? 
z figure they would have made in a drawing-room> 
and how fi-ighted they would have looked at a gam-, 
ing-table. 

The noble zeal of patriotifm that difdains autho-' 
»ity, and tramples on laws for fport, was abfolutely 
the averfion of thefe tame wretches. 

Indeed one cannot difcover any one thing they-^ 
pretend to teach people, but to be wife, and good i, 
acquireoients infinitely below the confideration of 
perfons of tafte and fpirit, who know how to Ipend.. 
their time to fo much better purpofe. 

Among other admirable improvements, pray, Mr. 
Ramblevy do not forget to enlarge on the very exten- 
five benefit of playing at cards on Sundays, a prac- 
tice of fuch infinite ufe*, that we may modeftly expedk 
to fee it prevail univerfally in all parts of this king- 
dom. 

To perfons of fafliion, the advantage is obvious.;, 
becaufe, as for fome ftrange reafon or other, which 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able to 
penetrate, there is neither play, nor mafquerade, nor 
bottled conjurer, nor any other thing worth living 
for, to be had on a Sunday ; if it were not for the 
charitable affiftance of whift or bragg, the genteel 
part of mankind muft, one day in feven, necelTarily 
fuffer a total extindlion of being. 

Nor 
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Nor are the perfons of high r^nk the only gainerg 
by (6 falutary a cuftom^ which extends its good ior 
fluenccj in fomc degree, to the lower orders of 
peop^ ; but were it quite general, how mu/ch b^ett^r 
and happier would the world be than it is evei^ now ?^ 

*Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever f^ 
mean» to deny thepn thofe enjoyments and liberties 
which are equally open for all. Yet if fcrvants wer^ 
taught to go to church on this day, fpend fpme par^ 
of it in reading or receiving inftrudion in a family 
way, and the reft in mere friendly converfation, th? 
popr wretches would infallibly take it into their heads, 
that they were obliged to be fobcr, modeft, diligeni^ 
and fait;hfiil to their mafters and miftrefles. 

Now furely no one of common prudence or hu- 
m^ty would wifti their domefticks infedled with fucl> 
ftrange and primitive notions, or laid under fucH 
unmerciful reftraints : All which may, in a great 
mcafure, be prevented by the prevalence of the good- 
humoured falhion that I would have you recommend. 
For when the lower kind of people fee their betters, 
with a truly laudable fpirit, infulting and flying in the 
face of thofe rude, ill-bred dilators, piety and the 
laws, they are thereby excited and admonifhed, as 
far as anions can admonifh and excite, and taught 
that they too have an equal right of fetting them at 
defiance in fuch inftances as their particular necefli- 
ties and inclinations may require; and thus is the 
liberty of the whole human fpecies mightily improved 
and enlarged. 

In ihort, Mr. Ramhlery by a faithful reprefcntation 
of the numberlefs benefits of a modifh life, you will 
have done your part in promoting what every body 

fccms 
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difpoHtion to all external objefts, and the thought- 
lelTnefs with which he floats along the ftream of. time> 
I funk into a flumber amidft my meditationSs and, 
on a fudden, found my ears filled with the tumult of 
labour, the fhouts of alacrity, the flirieks of alarm, 
the whiftle of winds, and the dafh of waters. 

My afloniftiment for a time reprefled my curio- 
fity ; but foon recovering myfelf fo far as to enquire 
whither we were going, and what was the cauie of 
fuch clamour and confufion, I was told that they 
were launching out into the ocean of life 5 that wc 
had already pafTed the flreights of infancy, in which 
multitudes had perifhed, fome by the weaknefs and 
fragility of their vefTels, and more by the fblly^ pcr- 
verfcnefs, or negligence, of thofe who undertook to 
fteer them ; and that we were now on the main fca, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any 
other means of fecurity than the care of the pilot, 
whom it was always in our power to choofe among 
great numbers that offered their direftion and alfift- 
ance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerncfs ; and 
firft turning my eyes behind me, faw a ftream flow- 
ing through flowery iflands, which every one that 
failed along feemed to behold with pleafure ; but no 
fooner touched, than the current, which, though not 
noify or turbulent, was yet irrefiftible, bore him 
away. Beyond thefe iflands all was darknefs, nor 
could any of the pafTengers defcribe the fliorc at 
which he firfl embarked. 

Before me, and each other fide, was an expanfe of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with fo thick 
a mifl, that the mod perfpicacious eye could fee but 

a litde 
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a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and 
iR^hirlpools, for many funk unexpeftedly while they 
were courting the gale with full fails^ and infuking 
thofe whom they had left behind. So numerous, 
indeed, were the dangers, and fo thick the darknefsi 
that no caution could confer fecurity. Yet there 
were many, who, by falfe intelligence, betrayed their 
followers into whirlpools, or by violence puftied thofe 
whom they found in their way againft the rocks. 

The current was invariable and infurmountable j 
but though it was impoflible to fail againft it, or to 
return to the place that was once paffed, yet it was 
not fo violent as to allow no opportunities for dexte- 
rity or courage, fince, though none could retreat back 
from danger, yet they might often avoid it by oblique 
dire<5tion. 

It was, however, not very common to fteer with 
much care or prudence ; for by fome univerfal in- 
fatuation; every man appeared to think himfelf fafe, 
though he faw his conforts every moment finking 
round him; and no fooner had the waves clofed 
over them, than their fate and their mifcondudt 
were forgotten ; the voyage was purfued with the 
fame jocund confidence; every man congratulated 
hinifclf upon the foundnefs of his veffel, and be- 
lieved himfelf able to ftem the whirlpool in which 
his friend was fwallowed, or glide over the rocks 
on which he was dafhed : nor was it often obferved 
that the fight of a wreck made any man change his 
courfe : if he turned afide for a moment, he foon 
forgot the rudder, and left himfelf again to the dif« 
pofal of chance. 

O 3 ThU 
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This negligence did riot proceed from indiffe« 
fence, or from wearinefs of their prefenc condition i 
for not one of chofe who thus rufhed upon deftruc- 
tion, failed, when he Was finking, to call loudljr 
upon his afibciates for that help which could not now 
be given him; and many fpent their laft momenQ 
in cautioning others againft the folly by which they 
were intercepted in the midft. of their courfc. Their 
benevolence was fometimes praifcd, but their admo« 
nitions were unregarded. 

The veflfels in which we had embarked behig 
confefledly Unequal to the turbulence of the ftrcam 
of life, were vifibly impaired in the courfe of the 
voyage; fo that every paffenger was certain, that 
how long foevcr he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by inceffant vigilance, be preferved, he muft fink 
at lad. 

This necefRiy of perifliing might have beert cx- 
pefted to faddcn the gay, and intimidate the daring, 
at leaft to keep the melancholy and timorous in per- 
petual torments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications which nature 
6fFered them as the folace of their labours ; yet in 
efFeft none fcemed Icfs to cxpeft deftruftion than 
thofe to whom it was moft dreadful j they all had 
the art of concealing their danger from themfelves ; 
and thofe who knew their inability to bear the fight 
of the terrors that embarrafled their v^ay, took care 
never to look forward, but found fome amufement 
for the prefent moment, and generally entertained 
themfelves by playing with Hopt, who was the con* 
ftant affociatc of the voyage of life. 

Yet 
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Yet all that Hope ventured to promife, even to 
thofe whcwn fhe favoured nioft* was, not that the/ 
fhould ctcape, bur that they ftiould fink laft; and 
with this promife every one was fatisfied> though he 
laughed at the reft for feeming to believe It* Hope, 
indeed^ apparently mocked the credulity of her com- 
panions ; for in proportion as their veffcls grew leaky, 
flie redoubled her aflurances of fafety ; and none were 
more bufy ip making provifions for a long voyage, 
than they whom all but themfelves faw likely to pe- 
rilh foon by irreparable decay. 

In the midrt of the current of life was the gulp b 
ef Intbmbirance, a dreadful whirlpool, inter- 
fperfed with racks, of which the pointed crags were 
concealed under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage^ on which Ease fpread couches of repofe, 
and with Ihades, where Pleasure warbled the long 
of invitation. Within fight of thcfe rocks all who 
failed on the ocean of life muft necefTarily pafs. 
Reason^ indeed, was always at hand to fteer the 
pafiengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might efcape ; but very few could^ by her in treaties 
or remonftrancess be induced to put the rudder 
into her hand, without ftipulating that ftie fhould 
approach fo near unto the rocks of Pleasure, that 
tfaey might folace themfelves with a ihort enjoy- 
ment of that delicious region, after which they al- 
ways determined to purfue their courfe without any 
other deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon fo far by 
thefe promifes, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, in- 
deed^ the circumvolution was weak, but yet inter- 
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Numb. 103. Tuesday, ilfi^rrA 12, 1751. 

Scir^ iMunt ficr§ta domus^ atqtie indt timeri, Jvv^> 

TI^Qj Search the fecrets of the boiifr» and fo 
Are worfhipp'd there^ and fear*d for whal they ki^ovr, ; 

JQrydek. 

CURIOSITY is one of the permanent afl^ 
certain charad^rii^icks of a .vigorQus iptfllf Af 
Every advgnce into kpQwlcdge open^ new pro^pe^Si 
und prpduces pew inciteaients \o further preg|firfs« 
AU the ^iainrpcnts^poffiWc in our prefect ^^tf m 
evidently inadequate to our capj^citles. of e9J9y;H9^j 
conqueft ferves no purpofe but that of kindling 
ambition, difcovery has no efFeft but of raifing a- 
peftation j the gratification of one define encourages 
another j and after all our labours, ftudies, and en- 
quiries, we are continually at the fame diftancc from 
the completion of our fchemes, have ftill fome wi(h 
importunate to be fatisfied, and fome faculty reftlcls 
and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

The defire of knowledge, though often animated 
by extrinfick and adventitious motives, fecms on 
many occafions to operate without fubordination to 
any other principle j we are eager to fee and heari 
without intention of referring our obfervations to a 
farther end j we climb a mountain for a profpeft of 
the plain ; we run to the ftrand in a ftorm, that we 
may contemplate the agitation of the water; wc 
range from city to city, though we profefs neither 
2 architedure 
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architefture nor fortification; wc crofs feas only ta 
view oature in nakednefs, or magnificence in ruins; 
we are equally allured by novelty of every kind^ by 
a defert or a palace, a ca tar aft or a cavern, by every 
thing rude and every thing polifhed, every thing 
great and every thing little ; we do not fee a thicket 
but with feme temptation 10 enter it, nor remark an 
mfcft flying bcfurc us but with an inclination to pur- 
foe it. 

This paflion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in 
proportion as the powers of the mind are elevated 
and enlarged. Lucan therefore introduces C^ar 
fpeaking with dignity fuitablc to the grandeur of 
his defigns and the extent of his capacity, when he 
declares to the high-prieft of Egypt , that he has no 
dcfire equally powerful with that of finding the 
origin of the Nile^ and that he would quit all the 
pro] efts of the civil war for a fight of thofe foun- 
tains which had been fo long concealed. And 
H&mer^ when he would furnifli the Sirens wich a 
temptation, to which his hero, renowned for wifdom, 
might yield without difgrace, makes them declare, 
that none ever departed from them but with increafe 
of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, fcarce any kind of ideal ac- 
quirement which may not be applied to fome ufe, 
or which may not at leaft gratify pride widi occa- 
fional fuperiority; but whoever attends the motions 
of his own mind will find, that upon the fir ft ap- 
pearance of an objeft, or the firft ftart of a queftioni 
hm inclination to a nearer view, or more accurate 
diicuifion, precedes all thoiaghts of profit, or of 

compe- 
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competition ; and that his delires take wing by in- 
ftantancous impulfe, though their flight may be in- 
vigorated, or their efforts renewed, by fubfequem 
confideracions. The gratification of curiofity ra-' 
tber frees us from uneafinefs than confers pleaftirc; 
we are more pained by ignorance than delighted by 
inftruftion. Curiofity is the thirft of the foul 5 it in- 
flames and torments us, and makes us tafte every 
thing with joy, however otherwife infipid, by which 
it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the earlieft fearchers after know- 
ledge muft have propofed knowledge only as their 
reward; and that fcience, though perhaps the 
nurfling of intereft, was the daughter of curiofity : 
for who can believe that they who flrft watched die 
courfe of the ftars, forefaw the ufe' of their difco- 
veries to the facilitation of commerce, or the mcn- 
furation of time ? They were delighted with the 
fplendor of the nofturnal fkies, they found that the 
lights changed their places ; what they admired they, 
were anxious to underftand, and in time traced their 
revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
who appear fatisfied with their intelledual poflef- 
fions, and feem to live without defire of enlarging 
their conceptions ; before whom the world paffcs 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by art. 

This negligence is fometimes only the -temporary 
efFeft of a predominant paffion j a lover finds no in- 
clination to travel any path, but that which leads 
to the habitation of his miftrefs ; a trader can Iparc 

little 
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ittcle attention to common occurrences/ when his 
fortune is endangered by a ftorm. It is frequently 
:thc confisquence of a total immerfion in fenfualitjr : 
corporeal pleafures may be indulged till the memory 
.of every other kind of happinefs is obliterated; 
•the mindj long habituated to a lethargick and quie- 
{cent ftate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of think- 
ng ; and though (he may fometimes be difturbed 
by the obtrufion oj new ideas> (brinks back again to 
ignorance and reft. 

• But, indeed, if we except them to whom the con- 
tinual talk of procuring the fupports of life, denies 

jdl opportunities of deviation from their own narrow 
track, the number of fuch as live without the ardour 

.of enquiry, is very fmall, though many content them- 
ieives with cheap amufements, and wafte their lives 
in refearches of no importance. 

V There is no fnare more dangerous to bufy and 
excurfive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inqui- 
4iuvenels, which entangle them in trivial employ- 

• ments and minute (ludies, and detain them in a 
. middle ftate, between the tedioufnefs of total in- 
aftivity, and the fatigue of laborious efforts, en- 
.chant them at once with eafe and novelty, and vi- 
^tiate them with the luxury of learning. The ne- 
:ceffity of doing fomething, and the fear of under- 
taking much, (inks the hiflorian to a genealogift, 
»thc philofbpher to a journalift of the weather, and 
^the mathematician to a con(lru6ler of dials. 

It is happy when thofe who cannot content 
•rthemfelves to be idle, nor refolve to be induftrious, 
-^rc at leaft employed without injury to others; but 
fit ieldom happens that we can contain ourfelves long 

in 
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in a neutral date, or forbear to (ink into vicc^ whea 
we are no longer foaring cowards virtue. 

NugAculus was diftinguifhed in his earlier yean 
hf an uncommon livelinefe of imaginatiooy quiclb' 
•nefs of lagacity, and extent of knowledge. Wfaea 
iie entered into life, he applied himfelf with, paiti- 
■cular inquificivenefs to examine the various jboo* 
tives of human adions, the complicated influence 
of mingled affeftions, the difl^nt nrnxiificacioBi 
of intereft and ambition, and the various cau&aof 
4nifcarriage and fuccefs both in publick and .private 
affairs. 

Though his friends did not difcover to m\at 
purpoie all thefe obfervations were collefkds or bow 
Jsfugaculus would much improve his virtue or hii 
fortune by an inceflant attention to changes of couft- 
tenance, burfts of inconfideration, fallies of paflfon, 
and all the other cafualicies by which he ufed to 
trace a charafter, yet they could not deny the ftudy 
of human nature to be worthy of a wife miOj 
jthey therefore flattered his vanity, applauded his 
jdifcQveries, and liftened with fubmiffive modefly to 
Jiis lefturcs on the uncertainty of inclination, the 
weaknefs of refolves, and the inftability of temperj 
to his account of the various motives which agitate 
the mind, and his ridicule of the modern dream of a 
ruling paffion. 

Such was the firft incitement of Nugaculus » a 
clofe infpeftion into the condud of mankind. He 
liad no intereft in view, and therefore no defign of 
fupplantation ; he had no malevolence, and there- 
fore deteded faults without any intention to expofe 
4hcm,i bw having ojicc. found the art of engaging 

his 
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Kis attrncidn upbh others^ he hid no inclmadon to 
caU it back to hhnfeif^ buit has paflfed hi^ time in 
Iceepii^ a Watchful eye \xp6ti every rifing charader, 
lind 'lived upoh a fmaU eftate without any thought of 
jcncl-eafing it. 

; He is, by continual appUcation^ become a general 
fnafter of fecret hiftory, and can give an account of 
the intrigues, private marriages, competitions, and 
ftrat^ms, of half a century. He knows the mort- 
gages <^pen every man's eilate, the terms Upori 
which every Ipendchrift raifes his money, the re^l 
and reputed fortune of every lady, the jointure fti- 
pulaced by every contraft, and the expeftations of 
cvOry family from maiden aunts and childlefs ac*. 
^uaintanoes. He can relate the economy of every 
JHHife, knows how much one man's cellar is robbed 
by his butler, and the land of another underlet by 
his fteward; he can tell where the manor- houfe is 
falling, though large fums are yearly paid for re- 
pairs i and where the tenants are felling woods with- 
out the confent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thoufand ads of treachery. He fees no 
man's fervant without draining him of his truft ; he 
enters no family without flattering the children into 
difcoveries j he is a perpetual fpy upon the doors of 
his neighbours; and knows by long experience, at 
whatever diftance, the looks of a creditor, a bor- 
rower, a lover, at)d a pimp. 

Nttgaculus is not ill-natured, and therefore his in- 
duftry has not hitherto been very mifchievous to 
others^ or dangerous to himfelf ; but fince he can- 
lb not 
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not enjoy this knowledge but by difcovering it, anc^ 
if he had no other motive to loquacity, is oblig^ 
to traffick like the chymifts, and purchafe one iecrct 
with another; he is every day more hated as he b 
more known ; for he is confidered by great numbers 
as one that has their fame and their happineis in his 
power, and no man can much love him of whom he 
lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at firft:^ if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own beh** 
viour by the experience of others, by an accidemal 
declenfion of minutenefs, betrayed NugaeuluSi not 
only to a foolifh, but vicious wafte of a life which 
might have been honourably pafled in publick fer- 
Vices, or domeftick virtues. He has loft his orig^ 
intention, and given up his mind to employments 
that engrofs, but do not improve it. 
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^^^ Nihil tfl quod tftdtri dtfi 
Nm p(i£tt — 

None e*er ftjefls hyperbolic s of praife. 



JyvfNAt* 



TH E apparent infyfficiency of every individual 
to his own happinefs or fafttyj compels us to 
feek from one another alTiftance and fupport. The 
neceffity of joint efforts for the execution of any 
great or cxtenfive dcfign, the variety of powers 
diffeminated in the fpecles, and the proportion be- 
tween the defeats and excellencies of different per- 
fonsj deniand an interchange of he]p> and commu- 
nkation of intelligence, and by frequent reciproca- 
tions of beneficence unite mankind in fociety and 
friend (hip* 

If it can be imagined that there ever was a time 
when the inhabitants of any country were in a ftate 
of equality, without diftinftion of rank^ or pecu- 
liarity of pofleffions, it is reafonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in proportion as he 
could contribute by his ftrength, or his fkill, to 
the fupply of natural wants; there was then little 
room for peevilh diflike> or capricious favour i the 
affcdtion admitted into the heart was rather efteem 
than tendernefsi and kindnefs was only purchafed 
by benefits. But when by force or policy, by wifdom 
or by fortune, property and fuperiority were intro- 
duced and eftabliftied, fo that many were condemned 

Vol. V. P to 
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to labour for the fupport of 2 few, then they whofc 
poffeffions fwclled above their wants, naturally laid 
out their fuperfluities upon pleafurc j and thofe who 
could not gain friend fhip by neceflrary offices, endca* 
voured to promote their Intereft by luxurious gratifi- 
cations, and to create need which they might be 
courted to fopply. 

The defires of mankind are much more nuinerous 
than their attainmentSj and the capacity of imagina- 
lion much larger than aftual enjoynricnt* Multitudes 
are therefore unfatisfied with their allotment j and he 
that hopes to improve his condition by the favour of 
another, and either finds no room for the exertion of 
great qualities, or perceives hi mfelf excelled by his 
rivals, will, by other expedients, endeavour to be- 
come agreeable where he cannot be important, and 
learn* by degrees, to number the art cf pkafing 
among the moft ufeful ftudies, and moft valuable ac-^ 
quifitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in proportion 
to its ufefulnefs, and will always flour iQi moft where 
it is moft rewarded; for this reafon we find it prac- 
tifed with great afliduity under abfolute governments, 
where honours and riches are in the hands of one 
man> whom all endeavour to propitiate, and who 
foon becomes fo much accuftomed to compliance and 
officioufnefs, as .not eafily to find, in the moft deli- 
cate addrefs, that novelty which is necelTary to pro- 
cure attention* 

It is difcovered by a very few experiments, that 
no man is much pleafed with a companion, who 
does not increafe, in fome refpe£t, his fondnefs of 
himfelfi andj therefore, he that willies rather to be 

led 
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led forward to profperity by the gentle hand of fa- 
vour, than to force his way by labour and merit, 
muft confider with more care how to difplay his 
patron'^ excellencies than his own; that whenever 
he approaches, he may fill the imagination with 
pleaOng dreams, and chace away diiguft and 
wearinefs by a perpeciial fucccffion of delightful 
images. 

This may, indeed, fometimes be efFcded by turn- 
ing the attention upon advantages which are really 
pofleffed, or upon profpefts which rcafon fpreads 
before hope^ for whoever can deferve or require to 
be courted, has generally, either from nature or 
from fortune, gifcs, which he may review with 
fatisfad:ion, and of which, when he Is artfully re- 
called to the contemplation, he will feldom be dif- 
pleafed. 

But thofe who have once degraded their under- 
ftanding to an application only to the pafTions, and 
who have learned to derive hope from any other 
fources than induftry and virtue, feldom retain dig- 
nity and magnanimity fufficient to defend them 
againft: the conftant recurrence of temptation to 
falfehood. He that is too defirous to be loved, 
will foon learn to flatter, and when he has ex* 
haufled all the variations of honeft praife, and can 
delight no longer with the civility of truth, he wDi 
invent new topicks of panegyrick, and break out 
into raptures at virtues and beauties conferred hy 
,himfelf. <,' 

The drudgeries of dependance would, indeed, 
be aggravated by hopelefnefs of fuccefs, if no indul- 
^erice was allowed to adulation. He that will ob- 

P a ftinately 
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ftinately confine his patron to hear only the com- 
mendations which he deferves^ will foon be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with more 
compafs of mufick. The greateft human virtoc 
bears no proportion to human vanity. Wc always 
think ourlelves better than we are, and are gene- 
rally dcriious that others fhould think us ftill bet- 
ter than we think oorfelves- To praife us for 
aftions or difpofitions, which defer ve praife, is not 
to confer a benefit, but to pay a tribute* Wc 
have always pretenfions to famei which, in our 
own hearts, we know to be difpu table, and which 
we are defiroiis to ftrengchen by a new fuffragej 
we have always hopes which we fufpeft to be hi- 
lacious, and of which we eagerly fnatch at every con- 
firnnation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the firft ap- 
proaches under the conduft of truths and to fecure 
credit to future encomiums, by fuch praife as miy 
be raufied by the confcience; but the mind once 
habituated to the lulcioufnefs of eulogy, becomcSj 
in a fhort time, nice and faftidtous, and, like a vi- 
tiated palate, is inceffandy calling for higher gratifi- 
cations* 

It is (carcely credible to what degree difcern- 
ment may be dazzled by the mift of pride, and 
wifiium infatuated by the intoxication of flattery; 
or how low the genius may defcend by fuccelfive 
gradations of fervility, and how fwifdy it may 
fall down the precipice of falfehood- No mia 
can, indeed, obferve, without indignationi on what 
names, both of ancient and modern times, the ut- 
moll exuberance of praife has been lavifticd, and 

by 
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by what hands it has been beftowed. It has nei^er yet 

been found, that the tyrant, the plunderer, the op-, 
preflbr, the moft hateful of the hateful, the moft pro- 
fligate of the profligate, have been denied any cele- 
brations which they were wilHng to purchafe, or that 
wickednefs and folly have not found correlpondent 
flatterers through all their fubordinations^ except 
when they have been aflbciatcd with avarice or po- 
verty, aod have wanted either inclination or ability 
to hire a panegyrift* 

As there is no character fo deformed as to fright 
away fronn it the proftitutes of praife, there is no 
degree of encomiaftick veneration which pride has 
refufed. The emperors oi Rome fuffered themfelves 
to be worfhipped in their lives with altars and facri- 
fices; and in an age more enlightened, the terms pe- 
culiar to the praife and worlhip of the Supreme Be- 
ing, have been applied to wretches whom it was the 
reproach of humanity to number among men ; and 
whom nothing but riches or power hindered thofe that 
read or wrote their deifications from hunting into the 
toils of juftice, as difturbers of the peace of nature. 

There are^ indeed, many among the poetical flat- 
terersj who muft be refigned to infamy without vin- 
dication, and whom we muft confcfs to have de- 
ferred the caufe of virtue for pay ; they have com* 
mitted, againft full conviftion, the crime of obli- 
terating the diftindions between good and evil, and 
inftead of oppofing the encroachments of vice, 
have incited her progrefs, and celebrated her con- 
quefts. But there is a lower clafs of fycophants, 
whole underftanding has not made them capable of 
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cqiial guilt. Every man of high rank i^ funtninckd 
with numbers, who have ho other rule of thotight or 
aiftion, than his maxims, and his condud ; whom the 
Honour of being numbered amon^ his acquuncano^ 
reconciles to all his vices, and all his abfurditics i and 
who eaGly perfuade thetnfelves to efteem hinij by 
whofe regard they confider themfelves as diftinguiflied 
and exalted. 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture them* 
felves within the fphere of greatnefs. Stupidity is 
loon blinded by the fplendor of wealth, and co^^rd- 
ite is eafily fettered in the fhackles of dependattce. 
To folicit patronage, is, at lead, in the events to let 
virtue to fale. None can be pleafcd widiout p-aife^ 
and few can bepraifed without falfehood; few can be 
afliduous without fervility, and none can be fervile 
without corruption. 
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Numb. 105. Tuesday^ March 19, 1751* 



Vain man runs headlong, to caprice refigr'd ; 
ImpeU*d by pafTion^ atid wUh folly blinds 



ju?* 



I WAS lately confidering, among other objects 
of fpeculatiooj the new attempt of an unive^fal 
regifier, an olEce, in which every man may lodge an 
account of his fuperfluities and wants, of whatever he 
defij^es to purchafe or to felh My imagination foon 
prefented to me the latitude to which this delign may 
be extended by integrity and induftry, and the ad- 
vantages which may be juftly hoped from a general 
mart of intelligence^ when once its reputation ihall be 
fo eftablifhed, that neither reproach nor fraud (hall be 
feared from it ; when an application to it fhall not be 
cenfured as the laft relburce of defpcrat ion, nor its 
Informations fufpcded as the fortuitous fuggeftions 
of men obliged not to appear ignorant, A place 
where every exuberance may be difcharged, and every 
deficiency fupplied, where every lawful pafllon may 
find its gratifications, and every honeft curiofity re- 
ceive facisfaftion, where the llock of a nation^ pecu- 
niary and intelledualj may be brought together, and 
where all conditions of humanity may hope to find 
relief, pleafure, and accommodation, muft equally 
defervc the attention of the merchant and philofopher, 
of him who mingles in the tumult of bufinefs, and 
him who only lives to amufe himfcif with the various 
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employments and purfuits of others. Nor will it be 
an uninftrofting fchool to the greateft mafters of me- 
thod and ditpatch, if fuch multiplicicy can be prc- 
(crved from cmbarraffrncnt> and fuch tumult from 
inacciiracy. 

While I was concerting this fplendid projeft, and 
Blling my thoughts with its regulation, its conveni- 
cncies, its variety, and its confequences, I funk gra- 
dually into flumbefi but the fame images, though 
iefs diftinft, ftill continued to float upon my fancy. 
I perceived myfelf at the gate of an immenfe edifice, 
where innumerable multitudes where pafling without 
confufion^ every face on which I fixed my eyes, 
ieemcd fettled in the contemplation of fome import- 
ant purpofe, and every foot was haftened by eager- 
ntk and expedation. I followed the crowd withouE* 
knowing whither I (hould be drawn, and reniained a 
while in the unplcafing ftate of an idler, where all 
other beings were bufy, giving place every moment 
to thofc who had more importance in their looks. 
Alhamed to ftand ignorant, and afraid to afk queftions, 
at laft I faw a lady fweeping by me, whom, by the 
quicknefs of her eyes, the agility of her ftepsj and 
a mixture of levity and impatience, I knew to be 
my long-lov'd proteftrefs, Ci;riosit¥. " Great 
" goddefs," faid 1, ** may thy votary be permitted 
" to implore thy favour ; if thou haft been my di- 
*' reflrefs from the firft dawn of reafon, if I have 
<^ followed thee through the maze of life with inva- 
*' riable fidelity, if I have turned to every new call, 
** and quitted at thy nod one purfuit for another, 
" if I have never flopped at the invitations of for- 
« tune, nor forgot thy authority in the bowers of 

** pkafure, 
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" pleafurCi inform me now whither chance has 
^* duaed me." 

** Thou art now," replied the fmiling power, 
** in the pretence of Justici, and of Truth, whom 
** the father of gods and men has fcnt down to regif* 
«^ ter the demands and pretenfions of mankindi that 
<* the world may at laft be reduced to order, and that 
** none may complain hereafter of being doomed to 
*' tafks for which they are unqualified, of poflefling 
*^ faculties for which they cannot find employment, 
*' or virtues that languiOi unobferved for want of op- 
" porcunities to exert them, of being encumbered 
*^ with fuper flu i ties which they would willingly rc- 
** fign, or of wafting away in defires which ought 
*^ to be fatisfied. Justice is now to examine every 
*« man's wifties, and Truth is to record themj let 
*' us approach, and obferve the progrefs of this great 
«^ tranfaftion," 

She then moved forward^ and Truth, who knew 
her among the moft faithful of her followers, beckon- 
ed her to advance, till we were placed near the feat 
of Justice, The firft who required the alTiftance of 
the office, came forward with a flow pace, and tu- 
mour of dignity, and Ihaking a weighty purfe in his 
hand, demanded to be regillered by Truth, as the 
M-«^CEftf AS of the prefeht age, the chief encourager 
pf literary merit, to whom men of learning and wit 
might apply in any exigence or diftrefs with certainty 
of fiiccour. Justice very mildly enquired, whether 
he had calculated the expence of fuch a declaration ? 
whether he had been informed what number of peti- 
tioners would fwarm about him ? whether he could 
diftinguifti idlcnefs and negligence from calamity, 

often* 
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oftcntation from knowledge, or vivadty from wit? 
To thefe queftions he fcemed not well provided with 
a reply, but repeated his defire to be recorded as a 
patron. Justice then offered to regifter bis propoial 
on thefe conditions, that he (hould never fufifer him* 
felf to be flattered; that he fhould never delay an 
audience when he had nothing to do$ and diat he 
ihould never encourage followers without intending 
to reward them. Thefe terms were too hard to be 
accepted; for what^ faid he^ is the end of pacronagti 
but the pleafure of reading dedications, holding mul« 
titudes in fufpenfe, and enjoying their hopes, thek 
fears, and their anxiety, flattering them to aflidui^, 
and, at laft, difmiflingthem for impatience i Justice 
heard his confeflion, and ordered his name to be pott- 
ed upon the gate among cheats and robbers, and 
publick nuifanccs, which all were by that notice 
warned to avoid. 

Another required to be made known as the difco- 
verer of a new art of education, by which languages 
and fciences might be taught to all capacities, and aH 
inclinations, without fear of punifhment, pain of con- 
finement, lofs of any part of the gay mien of igno- 
rance, or any obftrudlion of the neceflary progrefs in 
drefs, dancing, or cards. 

Justice and Truth did not trouble this great 
adept with many enquiries j but finding his addre& 
awkward and his fpeech barbarous, ordered him to 
be regiftered as a tall fellow who wanted employ- 
ment, and might ferve in any poll where the know- 
ledge of reading and writing was not required. 

A man of a very great and philofophick afpeft, re- 
quired notice to be given of his intention to fet out, 
2 a certain 
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a certain day, oa a fubmarine voyage, and of his wil- 
lingnefs to take in paffengers for no more than dou- 
bJe the price at which they might fail above water* 
His defire was granted, and he retired to a conveni* 
cnt ftandj in expectation of filling his Ihip, and grow* 
ing rich in a fliort cinnc by the fecrecy^ fafety, and ex- 
pedition of the paflage. 

Another de fired to advertife the curious, that he 
had, for the advancement of true knowledge, con* 
trived an optical inftrunnent, by which thofe who kid 
out their induftry on meoiorials of the changes of the 
wind, might obferve the direftion of the weather* 
cocks on the hitherfide of the lunar worlds 

Another wiflied to be known as the author of an 
invention^ by which cities or kingdoms might be 
made warm in winter by a fingle fire, a kettle, and 
pipe* Another had a vehicle by which a man might 
bid defiance to floods, and continue floating in an 
inundation, without any inconvenience, till the wa- 
ter fliould fubfide. Justice confidered thefe pro-* 
je&B as of no importance but to their authors^ and 
therefore fcarcely condefcended to examine themj 
but Truth refufed to admit them into the regifter* 

Twenty different pretenders came in one hour to 
give notice of an univerfal medicine^ by which all 
difeafes might be cured or prevented, and life pro- 
trafled beyond the age of Nestor, But Justice 
informed them, that one univerfal medicine was fuf- 
ficientj and flie would delay the notification till (he 
faw who could longefl: prefer ve his own life. 

A thoufand other claims and offers were exhibited 

and examined, I remarked, among this mighty 

Hiulcitud e^ thatj of inceUedual advantages, many 

- had 
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had great exuberance^ and few confefled any want; 
of every art there were a hundred profeflbrs fbr a 
iingle pupil; but of otherattainments, fuch as riches^ 
honours, and preferments, I found none that had too 
much, but thoufands and ten thoufands that thought 
themfelves intitled to a larger dividend. 

It often happened, that all mifers> and womeiiy 
married at the clofe of life, advertifed their want df 
children ; nor was it uncommon for thofe ivho had t 
numerous offspring, to give notice of a fon or daugh- 
ter to be fpared i but though appearances promiied 
well on both fides, the bargain feldom fucceeded; 
for they foon loft their inclination to adopted chil- 
dren, and proclaimed their intentions to promote 
ibme fcheme of publick charity : a thoufand propoials 
were immediately made, among which they hefitated 
fill death precluded the decifion. 

As I flood locking cmi this fcene of confufion, 
Truth condefcended to afk me, what was my bufi- 
nefs at her office ? I was ftruck with the unexpcScd 
queftion, and awaked by my efforts to anfwer it. 
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Numb. .106. Saturday, Af^r^i& 23, 1751. 

Opinionum commenta deht dies, naturajtulicia confirmatm Cic« 

Time obliterates the fidlions of opinion^ and confirms the de- 
' cifions of nature. 

T k neceflary to the fuccefs of flattery, that it be 
accommodated to particular circumftances or 
€hara6i:ers, .and enter the heart on that fide where the 
paffions ftand ready to receive it.: A lady feldom 
lifteas with attention to any praife but that of her 
beauty i a merchant always expedls to hear of his 
influence at the bank> his importance on the ext- 
/change, the height of bis credit, arid ,the extent of 
his traffick : and the author will fcarcely be pleafcd 
without lamentations of the negleft of learning, the 
confpiracies againft genius, and the flow progrefs of 
merit, or fonie praifes of the magnanimity of thofe 
who encounter poverty and contempt in the caufe of 
knowledge> and trufl: for the reward of their labours 
to the judgment and gratitude of pofterity. 

An affurance of unfading laurels, and immortal 
'reputation, is the fettled reciprocation of civility be- 
tween amicable writers. To raife monuments mere 
'durable than hrajsy and more confpicuous than pyramids y 
has been long the common boafl: of literature; but 
among the innumerable architeds that ered columns 
^to thcmfelves, far the greater part, either for want of 
durable materials, or of art to difpofe them, fee their 
edifices perifl) as they are towering to compleciont 
• and 
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and thofe few that for a while attrad the eye of man- 
kind> are generally weak in the foundation j and fixm 
fink by the faps of time. 

No place affords a more flriking conviAion of the 
vanity of human hopes, than a publick library ; for 
who can fee the wall crowded on every fide by mi^tf 
volumes, the works of laborious meditation^ and^ 
curate (inquiry, now fcarcely known .but by th^ cata- 
logue, and preferved only to increafc the pomp of 
learning, without confidering how noany hours banc 
been wafted in vain endeavours^ how often iraagina- 
tion has anticipated the praifes of futurity, how many 
ftatues have rifen to the eye of vanity^ how many 
ideal converts have elevated zeal> how often wic iui 
exulted in the eternal infamy of his antagonift^, aad 
dogmatifm has delighted in the gradual advances cf 
his authority, the immutability of his decrees^ and 
the perpetuity of his power ? 



-Nofi ttnquam dedit 



Documenta fors majorat quhmfragili loco 
Starent fuperbL 

Infulting chance nc*er calPd with louder voice. 
On fweUing mortals to be proud no more. 

Of the innumerable authors whofe performances 
are thus treafured up in magnificent obfcurity, mpft 
are forgotten, becaufe they never defcrved to be re- 
membered, and owed the honours which they once 
obtained, not to judgment or to genius, to labour or 
to art, but to the prejudice of faftion, the ftratagcni 
of intrigue, or the fervility of adulation. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more common than to find men whofe 
works are now totally neglefted, mentioned with 
praifcs by their contemporaries, as the oracles of 
their age, and the legiflators of fcience, Curiofity 
is naturally excited, their volumes after long enquiry 
are found, but feldom reward the labour of the fearch* 
Every period of dme has produced thefe bubbles of 
artificial fame, which arc kept up a while by tlic 
breath of filhion, and then break at once, and arc 
annihilated. The learned often bewail the lofs of 
ancient writers whofe charafters have furvived their 
works I but, perhaps, if we could now retrieve them^ 
we Ihould find them only the Granvilies^ Montagues^ 
Siepneys, and Sheffidds of their time, and wonder by 
ivhat infatuation or caprice they could be raifed to 
notice. 

It cannot, however, be denied, chat many have 
funk into oblivion, whom it were unjufl: to number 
with this defpicable clafs. Various kinds of literary 
fame feem dcftined to various meafures of duration. 
Some fpread into exuberance with a very fpeedy 
growth, but foon wither and decays forae rife more 
flowly, but laft long, Parmjfus has its flowers of 
tranfient fragrance, as weU as its oaks of towering 
height, and its laurels of eternal verdure. 

Among thofe whofe reputation is cxhaofted in d 
ihort time by its own luxuriance, are the writers who 
take advantage of prefcnt incidents or charafters 
which ftrongly intereft the palTions, and engage uni^^ 
verfal attention* It is not difficult to obtain readers, 
when we difcufs a queftion which every one is defir^ 
ous to underftand, which is debated in every affem- 
bly, and has divided the nation into parties ^ or when 

we 
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we difplay the faults or vircues of him whofc publkk 
Gondu6t has made almoft every man his enemy or 
his friend- To the quick circulation of fuch pro- 
duftions all the motives of intereft and vanity con- 
cur i the difputant enlarges his knowledge, the zealot 
animates his pafTion, and every man is defirous to 
inform himfelf concerning aflfairs fo vehemently agi- 
tated and varioufly rep re fenced. 
* It is fcarccly to be imagined^ through how tnaBy 
fubordl nations of intereft the ardour of party is dif* 
fufedj and what multitudes fancy themfclves affcded 
by every fa tire or panegyrick on a man of eminence. 
Whoever has, at any time, taken occafion to men- 
tion him wich praifc or blame> whoever happens to 
love or hate any of his adherents, as he wifhes to 
confirm his opinion^ and to ftrengthen his party, 
will diligently perufe every paper from which he can 
hope for fentiments like his own* An objeft, how- 
ever fniall in itfelf^ if placed near to the eye, will 
engrofs all the rays of light 5 and a tranfadlion, how- 
ever trivialj fwells into importance when it preflb 
immediately on our attention. He that fhall perufe 
the political pamphlets of any paft reigOj will wonder 
why ihey were fo eagerly read, or fo loudly praifed. 
Many of the performances which had power to in- 
flame fadions, and fill a kingdom with confufion, 
have now very little effe<5l upon a frigid critick 1 and 
the time is coming, when the compoGtions of later 
hirelings Ihall lie equally defpifed. In proportion 
as thofe who write on temporary fubjcfls, are exalted 
above their merit at firft, they are afterwards dc- 
preffed below itj nor can the brightert elegance of 
iftionj or moft artful fubtiky of reafoning, hope 
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for much efteem from thofc whofc regard is no longer 
quickened by curiofity or pride. 

It is, indeed, die fate of controverdfts, even when 
they contend for philofophical or theological truth, 
to be fbon laid afide and flighted. Either the queftion 
is decided, and there is no more place for doubt and 
oppofition; or mankind defpair of underftanding it, 
and grow weary of difturbance, content themfelves 
with quiet ignorance, and refufe to be harafled with 
labours which they have no hopes of recompenfing 
with knowledge. 

The authors of new difcoveries may furely expefl: 
to be reckoned among thofe, whofe writings are 
iecure of veneration : yet it often happens that the 
general reception of a dodrine obfcures the books 
in which it was delivered. When any tenet is gene- 
rally received and adopted as an incontrovertible 
principle, we feldom look back to the arguments 
upon which it was firil eftablifhed, or can bear that 
tedioufneis of dedudion, and multiplicity of evi* 
dence, by which its author was forced to reconcile 
it to prejudice, and fortify it in the weaknefs of 
novelty againft obftinacy and envy. 

It is well known how much of our philofophy is 
derived from Boyle's difcovery of the qualides of the 
air; yet of thofe who now adopt or enlarge his theo- 
ry, very few have read the detail of his experiments. 
His name is, indeed, reverenced ; but his works aw 
negle6ted ; we are contented to know, that be con* 
quered his opponents, without enquiring what cavils 
were produced againft him, or by what proofs they 
were confuted* 
Vol. V. CL Some 
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Some writers apply themfelves to ftudies bouodlefi 
and inexhauftible, as experiments and natural philo^ 
fophy. Thefe are always loft in fuccef&ye compila- 
tions, as new advances are made, and former ob- 
fervations become more familiar. Others ipend 
their lives in remarks on language, or explanations 
of antiquities, and only afford materials for lexico- 
graphers and commentators, who are themfelves 
overwhelmed by fubfequent colleftors, that equally 
deftroy the memory of their predcceffors by amjdifi- 
cation, tranfpofition, or contradion. Every new 
fyftem of nature gives birth to a fwarm of expofitors, 
whofe bufinefs is to explain and illuftrate ic^ and who 
can hope to exift no longer than the founder of their 
feft preferves its reputation. 

There are, indeed, few kinds of compofition from 
which an author, however learned or ingenious^ can 
hope a long continuance of fame. He who has care- 
fully ftudied human nature, and can well dcfcribc it, 
may with moft reafon flatter his ambition. Bacon^ 
among all his pretenfions to the regard of pofterity, 
feems to have pleafed himfelf chiefly with his Eflays, 
which come home to merCs bujinejs and hojomsy and of 
which, therefore, he declares his expcdtation, that 
they will live as long as books laft. It may, however, 
fatisfy an honeft and benevolent mind to have been 
ufeful, though lefs confpicuous; nor will he that 
extends his hope to higher rewards, be fo much 
anxious to obtain praife, as to difcharge the duty 
which Providence aflTigns him. 
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Numb. 107. Tuesday, March 26, 1751. 

Alterms igitur contendere verfitus amho 

Ctgferi : aliemos mufa memimjfe 'ooUbanU Vl&O* 

On themes alternate now the fwsuns recite ; 

The mufes in alternate themes delight. Elphinston. 

AMONG the various cenfures, which the un- 
avoidable comparifon of my performances with 
thofc of my predeceffors has produced, there is none 
more general than that of uniformity. Many of my 
readers remark the want of thofe changes of colours, 
which formerly fed the attention with unexhaufted 
novelty, and of that intermixture of fubjefts, or 
alternation of manner, by which other writers relieved 
wearinefs, and awakened expectation. 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of 
uniting gay and folemn fubjeCts in the fame paper> 
bccaufe it feems abfurd for an author to counteract 
himfelf, to prefs at once with equal force upon both 
parts of the intelledtual balance, or give medicines^ 
which, like the double poifon of DrydeUy deftroy the 
force of one another. I have endeavoured fometimes 
to divert, and fometimes to elevate ; but have ima- 
gined it an ufelefs attempt to difturb merriment by 
folcmnity, or interrupt ferioufnefs by drollery. Yet 
I (hall this day publifh two letters of very different 
tendency, which I hope, like tragi-comedy, may 
chance to pleafe even when they are not critically 
approved. 

Q^a To 
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To the RAMBLER. 

Dear S1R9 
'TpHOUGH, as my mamma tells mc, I am too 
young to talk at the table, I have great plea- 
fure in liftening to the converfation of learned mcn^ 
efpccially when they difcourfe of things which I do 
not underftand j and have, therefore, been of late 
particularly delighted with many difputes about die 
alteration oftheJiiUj which, they fay, is to be made 
by aft of parliament. 

One day when my mamma was gone out of the 
room, I aflced a very great fcholar what the ftilc was? 
He told me, he was afraid I fliould hardly under- 
ftand him when he informed me, that it was the 
ftated and eftablifhed method of computing time. 
It was not, indeed, likely that I (hould underftand 
him; for I never yet knew time computed in my 
life, nor can imagine why we fhould be at (6 much 
trouble to count what we cannot keep. He did not 
tell me whether we are to count the time paft, or 
the time to come ; but I have confidered them both 
by myfelf, and think it as foolifli to count time that 
is gone, as money that is fpent ; and as for the time 
which is to come, it only fcems farther off by count- 
ing ; and therefore, when any plcafure is promifed mc, 
I always think of the time as litde as I can. 

I have fince liftened very attentively to every one 
that talked upon this fubjeft, of whom the greater part 
feem not to underftand it better than myfelf; for 
though they often hint how much the nation has 
been miftaken, and rejoice that we are at laft grow- 
ing wifer than our anccftors, I have never been 

able 
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able to difcovcr from them, that any body has died 
fooner or been married later for counting time 
wrong; and* therefore, I began to fancy that there 
was a great buftle with little confequence, 

Ac laftj two friends of my papa, Mn Cycky and 
Mr, St ar light ^ being, it feems, both of high learn- 
ing, and able to make an almanack j began to talk 
about the new ftile. Sweet Mr. Starlight — I am 
fure I fhall love his name as long as 1 live; for he 
told Cycle roundly, with a fierce look, that we (hould 
never be right without a year of confujion. Dear 
Mr. Rambler, did you ever hear any thing fo 
charming ? a whole year of confufion ! When there 
has been a rout at mamma% I have thought one night 
of confufion worth a thoufand nights of reft; and if 
I can but fee a year of confufion, a whole year> of 
cards in one room, and dancings in another, here a 
feaft, and there a mafqucrade, and plays, and coaches^ 
and hurries, and melTages, and millij^rs, and raps at 
the door, and vifits, and frolicks, and new fafhionsj 
I Jhall not care what they do with the reft of the 
time, nor whether they count it by the old ft lie or 
the newi for I am refolved to break loofe from the 
nurfery in the tumult, and play my part among the 
reft i and it will be flrange if I cannot get a huft>and 
and a chariot in the year of confufion* 

Cycky who is neither fo young nor fo handfome as 
Starlight^ very gravely maintained, that all the per* 
plexity may be avoided by leaping over eleven days 
in the reckoning i and indeed, if it fliould come 
only to this, I think the new ftile is a delightful 
thing; for my mamma fays I fhall go to court when 
I am fixteen, and if they can but contrive often to 

0^3 kap 
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leap over eleven days together^ the months of re- 
ftraint will foon be at an end. It is ftrange^ that 
with all the plots that have been laid againft time, 
they could never kill it by aft of parliament before. 
Dear Sir^ if you have any vote or intereft> get them 
but for once to deftroy eleven months^ and then I 
fhall be as old as fome married ladies. But this is 
delired only if you think they will not comply with 
Mr. Starlight's fcheme; for nothing furely codd 
pleafe me like a year of confufion^ when I (hall no 
longer be fixed this hour to my pen and the next to 
my needle^ or wait at home for the dancing mailer 
one day^ and the next for the mufick-mafterj but run 
from ball to ball^ and from drum to drum ; and fpend 
all my time without tafks^ and without accountj and 
go out without telling whither, and come home with- 
out regard to prefcribed hours, or family-rules. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

Properantia, 

Mr. Rambler, 
T Was feized this morning with an unufual pen- 
fivenefs, and finding that books only ferved to 
heighten it, took a ramble into the fields, in hopes 
of relief and invigoration from the keennefs of the 
air and brightnefs of the fun. 

As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my eyes 
were ftruck with the hofpital for the reception of 
deferred infants, which I furveyed with pleafure, till 
by a natural train of fentiment, I began to reflefl: 
on the fate of the mothers. For to what Ihelter can 

they 
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they fly ? Only to the arms of their betrayer, which 
perhaps are now no longer open to receive them 5 
and then how quick muft be the tranfition from de- 
luded virtue to (hamelefs guilt, and from (hamclefs 
guilt to hopelefs wretchednefs. 

The anguifli that I felt, left me no reft till I had> 
by your means, addrefled myfelf to the publick oft 
behalf of thofe forlorn creatures, the women of the 
town ; whofe mifery here might fatisfy the moft ri- 
gorous cenfor, and whofe participation of our com- 
mon nature might furely induce us to endeavour, at 
Icaft their prefervation from eternal punifhment. 

Thefc were all once, if not virtuous, at leaft in- 
nocent; and might ftill have continued blamelefs 
and ealy, but for the arts and infinuations of thofe 
whole rank, fortune, or education, furnifhed thenti 
with means to corrupt or to delude them. Let the 
libertine refleft a moment on the fituation of that 
woman, who, being forfaken by her betrayer, is re- 
duced to the necelTity of turning proftitute for bread, 
and judge of the enormity of his guilt by the evils 
which it produces. 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow this 
dreadful courfe of life, with fhame, horror, and re- 
gret ; but where can they hope for refuge ? " The world 
is not their friend^ nor the world's law'" Their fighs^ 
and tears, and groans, are criminal in the eye of their 
tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who fatten on their 
mifery, and threaten them with want or a gaol, if they 
fliew the leaft defign of efcaping from their bondage. 

*^ To wipe all tears from off all faces," is a tafk 
too hard for mortals ; but to alleviate misfortunes is 
often within the moft limited power : yet the oppor- 

0^4 tunirics 
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tunides which every day affords of relieving the moft 
wretched of human beings are overlooked and nc- 
gledted^ with equal difregard of policy and goodnefi. 

There are places^ indeed, fet apart, to which thefe 
unhappy creatures may. refort, when the difeafes of in- 
continence feize upon them ; but if they obtain a cure, 
to what are they reduced ? Either to return with the 
fmall remains of beauty to their former guilty or pc- 
ri(h in the ftreets with nakednefs and hunger. 

How frequently have the gay and thoughtleisy in 
their evening frolicks, feen a band of thefe milerable 
females, covered with rags, fhivering with cold^ and 
pining with hunger; and, without either pitying their 
calamities, or reflefting upon the cruelty of thofe 
who perhaps firft feduced them by cardOfes of fond- 
nels, or magniBcence of promifes, go on to reduce 
others to the fame wretchednefs by the fame means? 

To ftop the increafe of this deplorable multitude, 
is undoubtedly the firft and moft prefling confider- 
ation. To prevent evil is the great end of govern- 
ment, the end for which vigilance and feverity are 
properly employed. But furely thofe whom paffion 
or intereft have already depraved, have fome claim 
to compaflion, from beings equally frail and fallible 
with themfelves. Nor will they long groan in their 
prcfcnt affliftions, if none were to refufe them relief* 
but thofe that owe their exemption from the lamc 
diftrefe gnly to their wifdom and their virtue. 

I am, 6f^. 

Amicus, 
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Numb. io8. Saturday, iWiir^jfr 30, 175 !• 

Super e aude^ 
Incipe. Fifvendi rt3^ qui prorogat boram, 
Rufiicus expeSiat dum defluat amnis : at Hie 
Latitur, (^ Jabetur in omne <voluhilis avttmm Ho ft. 

Begin, be bold, and venture to b& wife; 

He who defers this work from day to day, 
*' Doci on a river*s bank expeding flay. 

Till the whole ftream, which ftop'd him, fhould begone^ 
- That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 

Cowl ST. 

AN ancient poet, unreai^nably difcontented at 
the prcfcnt ftate of things, which his fyftem of 
opinions obliged him to reprefent in its worfl: form, 
has obierved of the earth, ^< that its greater part is 
<^ covered by the uninhabitable ocean ; that of the 
** reft fome is encumbered with naked mountains, 
<^ and fome loil under barren fands i fome fcorched 
*' with unintermitted heat, and fome petrified with 
•* perpetual froftj fo that only a few regions remain 
** for the produftion of fruits, the pafture of cattle, 
^^,and the accommodation of man/' 

The fame obfervation may be transferred to the 
tinac allotted us in our prefent ftate. When we have 
-deducted all that is abforbed in fleep, all that is ine- 
vitably appropriated to the demands of • nature, or 
irrefiflibly engroffed by the tyranny of cuftom ; all 
thjit paffes in regulating the fuperficial decorations 
of life, or i$ given up in the reciprocations of civi- 
lity 
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lity to the difpofal of others 5 all that is torn from 
us by the violence of difeafe, or ftolen imperccptiUy 
away by lalBtude and languor 5 we fliall find that 
part of our duration very fmall of which we can 
truly call ourfelves mafters, or which we can fpcnd 
wholly at our own choice. Many of our hours arc 
loft in a rotation of petty cares, in a conftant rccur- 
]:ence of the fame employments ; many of our pro- 
vifions for eafe or happinefs are always exhaulled hj 
the prefent day ; and a great part of our exiftence 
ferves no other purpofe, than that of enabling us to 
enjoy the reft. 

Of the . few moments which are kft in our dif- 
pofal, it may reafonably be expefted, that we fliould 
be fo frugal, as to let none of them flip from us 
without fome equivalent; and perhaps it mightfbe 
found, that as the earth, however ftraitened by rocks 
and waters, is capable of producing more than aO 
its inhabitants are able to confume, our lives, though 
much contrafted by incidental diftraftion, would yet 
afford us a large fpace vacant to the exercife of rca- 
fon and virtue ; that we want not time, but diligence* 
for great performances ; and that we fquander much 
of our allowance, even while we think it fparing and 
infufficient. 

. This natural and neceflary comminution of our 
lives, perhaps, often makes us infenfible of the neg- 
ligence with which we fuffbr them to Aide away. 
We never conflder ourfelves as pofleffed at once of 
time fufficient for any great defign, and therefore 
indulge ourfelves in fortuitous amufcments. Wc 
think it unnecefTary to take an account of a few fu- 
pernumerary moments, which, however employed; 

could 
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could have produced little advantage^ and which 
were expoied to' a thouiand chances of difturbance 
and interruption. 

It is obfcrvable, that either by nature or by habit, 
our faculties are fitted to images of a certain extent, 
to which we adjuft great things by divifion^ and little 
things by accumulation. Of extenfive furfaces we 
can only take a furvey, as the parts fucceed one ano* 
ther; and atoms we cannot perceive till they are 
united unto maffes. Thus we break the vaft periods 
of time into centuries and years ; and thus, if we 
would know the amount of moments, we muft ag- 
glomerate them into days and weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our parfimonious an- 
ceftors have informed us, that the fatal wafte of for- 
tune is by fmall expences, by the profufion of fums too 
little fingly to alarm our caution, and which we never 
fufFer ourfelves to confider together. Of the fame 
kind is the prodigality of life ; he that hopes to look 
back hereafter with fatisfaftion upon paft years, muft 
learn to know the prefent value of fingle minutes, 
and endeavour to let no particle of time fall ufelefs 
to the ground. 

It is ufual for thofe who are advifed to the attain- 
ment of any new qualification, to look upon them- 
felves as required to change the general courfe of 
their conduft, to difmifs bufinefs, and exclude plea-?' 
fare, and to devote their days and nights to a parti- 
cular attention. But all common degrees of excel- 
lence are attainable at a lower price i he that fhould 
fteadily and refolutely affign to any fcience or lan^ 
guage thofe interftitial vacancies which intervene in 
the moft crowded variety of divcrfion or enpploy- 

menti 
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moft celebrated performances, was compoied by 
him on the road to Italy; ne totum illud iempus 
quo equofuit infidendum^ Hitter atis fabulis terreretur^ 
left the hours which he was obliged to fpend on J 
horfeback fhould be tattled away without regard tOb/ 
literature* / 

An Italian philofopher expreffed in his motto, tfatt 
time was bis ejiate ; an eftate indeed^ which will pro- 
duce nothing without cultivation, but will alwM|fs 
abundandy repay the labours of induftry, and ft- 
tisfy the moft extenfive defires, if no part of it lie 
fufFered to lie wafte by negligence ; to be over^ran 
with noxious plants, or laid out for (hew rather dm 
for ufe. * 
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than when it is glutted with ideal plcafures, and fur- 
feited with intemperance of application. He that 
will not fufFcr himfelf to be difcouraged by fancied 
ioipoflibilitieSy may fometimes find his abilities invi- 
gorated by the neceflity of exerting them in Ihort in- 
tervals^ as the force of a current is increafed by the 
.€OOtra£tion of its channel. 

From fome caufe like this^ it has probably pro- 
ceeded^ that among thofe who have contributed to 
the advancement of learning, many have rifen to 
eminence in oppofition to all the obftacles which 
external circumftances could place in their way» 
amidft the tumult of buGnefs, the diftrefles of po- 
verty, or the diffipations of a wandering and un- 
ietded ftate. A great part of the life of Erajmus 
was one continual peregrination ; ill fupplied with 
die gifts of fortune, and led from city to city, 
and from kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of 
patrons and preferment, hopes which always flat- 
tered and always deceived him ; he yet found means 
by unfliaken conftancy, and a vigilant improve- 
ment of thofe hours, which, in the midft of the 
moft reftlefs aftivity, will remain unengaged, to 
write more than another in the fame condition 
would have hoped to read. Compelled by want 
CD attendance and folicitation, and fo much verfed 
in common life, that he has tranfmitted to us the 
moft perfea delineation of the manners of his age, 
he joined to his knowledge of the world, fuch ap- 
plication to books, that he will ftand for ever in 
the firft rank of literary heroes. How this pro- 
ficienqr was obtained he fufficiently difcovers, by 
informing us, that the Prai/e of Folly ^ one of his 

moft 
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acquainted you only with the bitternels of being; or 
that you imagine none but yourfelf able to difcover 
what 1 fuppofc has been feen and felt by all the inha- 
bitanrs of the world: whether you intend your 
writings as antidotal to the levity and merriment 
with which your rivals endeavour to attradb the fa- 
vour of the publick i or fancy chat you have fbmc 
particohr powers of dolorous dedannation, and war- 
Me ml your groans with uncommon elegance or ener- 
gy ; it is certain J that whatever be your fubjeft» mt* 
lancholy for the mofl part burfts in upon your fpecu- 
la t ion, your gaiety is quickly overcaft, and though 
your readers may be flattered with hopes of plea- 
iantry, they are feldom difmiffed but with heavy 
hearts. 

That I may therefore gratify you with an imita* 
tion of your own fyllables of fadnefs, I will inform 
you that I was condemned by fome difaftrous influ- 
ence to be an only fon, born to the apparent profpcft 
of a large fortune^ and allotted to my parents at that 
time of life when fatiety of common diverfions allows 
the mind to indulge parental affcdlion with greater 
intenfenefs. My birch was celebrated by the tenants 
with feafts, and dances, and bagpipes ; congraruk* 
lions were fent from tvt^y family within i^n miles 
round j and my parents difcovered in my firft cries 
fuch tokens of future virtue and underftanding, that 
they declared themfelves determined to devote the re- 
maining part of life to my happioefs and the increafe 
of their eftate. 

The abilities of my father and mother were not 
perceptibly unequal^ and education had given nei- 
ther much advantage over the other. They had both 

kept 
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kept good company, rattled in chariots, glittered 
in playhoufes, and danced at court, and were both 
expert in the games that were in their time called in 
a^ auxiliaries againft the intrufion of thought. 

When there is fuch a parity between two perfons 
afibciated for life, the dejeftion which the hufband, 
if he be not completely ftupid, muft always fufFer for 
want of fuperjority, finks him to fubmiflivenefs. My 
mamma therefore governed the family without con- 
troul } and except that my father ftill retained fomc 
authority in the (tables, and now and then, after a fu- 
pcrnumerary botde, broke a looking-glafe or china 
difli to prove his fovereignty, the whole courfe of the 
year was regulated by her direftion, the fervants re- 
ceived from her all their orders, and the tenants were 
continued or difmiffed at her difcretion. 

She therefore thought herfelf entitled to the fuper- 
intendance of her fon's education ; and when my fa- 
ther, at the inftigation of the parfon, faintly pro- 
pofed that I Ihould be fent to fchool, very pofitively 
told him, that (he would not fufFer fo fine a child to 
be ruined 5 that (he never knew any boys at a gram- 
mar-fchool that could conrie into a room without 
blufliing, or fit at the table without fome awkward 
uneafinefs ; that they were always putting themfelves 
into danger by boifterous plays, or vitiating their be- 
haviour with mean company ; and that, for her part, 
ihe would rather follow me to the grave, than fee 
me tear my clothes, and hang down my head, and 
fneak about with dirty Ihoes and blotted fingers, my 
hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. 

My father, who had no other end in his propofal 
than to appear wife and manly, foon acquiefced, 
. Vol. V. R fince 
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acquainted you only with the bitternefs of being j or 
that you imagine none but yourfelf able to difcovcr 
whaE I flippofe has been fcen and fdc by all the inha* 
bi rants of the world : whether you intend your 
writings as antidotal to the levity and merriment 
with which your rivals endeavour to attradt the &- 
vour of the publick ; or fancy that you have fonjc 
particular powers of dolorous declamation^ and war^ 
He cuf your groans with uncommon elegance or ener- 
gy ; it is certain, that whatever be your fubjefl, mc* 
lancholy for the moft part burfts in upon your fpecu- 
lation, your gaiety is quickly overcaft, and though 
your readers may be flattered with hopes of plea* 
fan try, they are feldom difmiffed but with heavy 
hearts* 

That I may therefore gratify you with an imita- 
tion of your own fyllables of fadnefs, I will inform 
you that I was condemned by fome difaftrous infla- 
cnce to be an only fon^ born to the apparent profpcft 
of a large fortune^ and allotted to my parents at thai 
time of life when fatiety of common diverfions allows 
the mind to indulge parental a fife £t ion with greater 
intenfcnefs. My birth was celebrated by the tcnancs 
with feafts, and dances, and bagpipes j congratula- 
tions were fent from every family within ten mUcs 
round ; and my parents difcovcred in my firft cries 
fuch tokens of future virtue and underftanding^ that 
they declared themfclves determined to devote the re- 
maining part of life to my happiaefs and the increafe 
of their eftate- 

The abilities of my father and mother were not 
perceptibly unequal, and education had given nei- 
ther much advantage over the other. They had both 
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kept good company, rattled in chariots, glittered 
in playhoufes, and danced at court, and were both 
expert in the games that were in their time called in 
a^ auxiliaries againfl: the intrufion of thought. 

When there is fuch a parity between two perfons 
afibciated for life, the dejeftion which the hufband> 
if he be not completely ftupid, muft always fufFer for 
want of fuperiority, finks him to fubmifllvenefs. My 
mamma therefore governed the family without con- 
troul ; and except that my father ftill retained fomc 
authority in the ft^bles, and now and then, after a fu- 
pcrnumerary botde, broke a looking-glafs or china 
difli to prove his fovereignty, the whole courfe of the 
year was regulated by her direftion, the fervants re- 
ceived from her all their orders, and the tenants were 
continued or difmifled at her difcretion. 

She therefore thought herfelf entitled to the fuper- 
intendance of her fon's education ; and when my fa- 
ther, at the inftigation of the parfon, faintly pro- 
pofed that I fhould be fent to fchool, very pofitively 
told him, that Ihe would not fufFer fo fine a child to 
be ruined j that ftie never knew any boys at a gram- 
mar-fchool that could confie into a room without 
bluihing, or fit at the table without fome awkward 
iineafinefs ; that they were always putting themfelves 
into danger by boifterous plays, or vitiating their be- 
haviour with mean company ; and that, for her part, 
flic would rather follow me to the grave, than fee 
me tear my clothes, and hang down my head, and 
fneak about with dirty ftioes and blotted fingers, my 
hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. 

My father, who had no other end in his propofal 
than to appear wife and manly, foon acquiefced, 
* Vol. V. R fince 
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fince 1 was not to live by my learning ; for indeed he 
hid known very few ftudents that had not feme ftiffnefs 
in their manner. They therefore agrecdj that a do- 
mcftick tutor Ihould be procured, and hired an honeft 
gentleman of mean converfatlon and narrow fenti- 
ments^ but whom, having paflcd the common forms 
of literary education, they implicidy concluded 
qualified to teach all that was to be learned from a 
fcholar* He thought himfelf fufficiendy exalted by 
being placed at the fame table with his pupil, and 
had no other view than to perpetuate his felicity by 
the iitmoft flexibiUty of fubmiflion to all my mo- 
ther's opinions and caprices. He frequently took 
away my book, left I ftiould mope with too much 
applies tion> charged me never to write without turn- 
ing up my ruffles, and generally brufhed my coat be- 
fore he difiTiiflcd me into the parlour. 

He had no occafion to complain of too burdeo^ 
fome an employment ; for my mother very judicioufly 
confideredj that I was not likely to grow politer la 
his company, and fufFered me not to pafs any more 
time in his apartment than my leflbn required. When 
I was fummoned to my tafk, flie enjoined me not to 
get any of my tutor's ways, who was fcldom men* 
tioned before me but for praftices to be avoided. I 
was every moment admonifhed not to lean on my 
chair, crofs my legs, or f^ving my hands like my tu- 
tor i and once my mother very ferioully deliberated 
upon his total difmiffion, bccaufe I began, Ihe faid, to 
learn his manner of flicking on my har^ and had his 
bend in my Ilioulders, and his totter in my gait. 

Such, however, was her care, that I efcaped all 
thefe depravities 1 and when I was only twelve years 
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old, h^d rid myftlf of every appearance of childifii 

diffidence, I was celebrated round the country for 
the petulance of my rennarks, and the quick nefs of 
my replies^ and many a fcholar, five years older than 
myfelf, have I dafhed into confiifion by the ftcadincfs 
of my countenance, filenced by my readinefs of re- 
partecj and tortured with envy by the addrefs with 
which 1 picked up a fan^ prefented a fnuff-boXj or 
received an empty tea- cup. 

At fourteen I was completely fkilled in all the 
niceties of dreJs, and I could not only enumerate all 
the variety of filks^ and diftinguifh the produft of a 
French loom^ but dart my eye through a numerous 
company, and obferve every deviation from the 
reigning nnode. I was univerfally flcilful in all the 
changes of expenfive finery j but as every one, they 
fay^ has fome thing to which he is particularly born, 
was eminently knowing in Brujels lace. 

The next year faw me advanced to the iruft and 
power of adjufting the ceremonial of an aflembly. 
All received their partners fronn my hand, and to me 
every ftranger applied for introduftion. My heart 
now difdained the inftruftions of a tutor, who was 
rewarded with a fmail annuity for life, and left me 
qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myfelf 

In a fhort time I came to London^ and as my fa- 
ther was well known among the higher clafles of life, 
foon obtained admifiion to the molt fplendid afiem- 
blies and moft crowded card- tables. Here I found 
iTiyfelf univerfally careffed and applauded : the la- 
dies praifed the fancy of my clothes, the beauty of 
my form, and the foftnefs of my voice ; endeavoured 
in every place to force themfelves to my notice % and 
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invited by a thoufand oblique folicitations my at- 
tendance to the playhoufe, and my falutations in die 
park. I was now happy to the utmoft extent of my 
conception ; I paffed every morning in drefs, cviery 
afternoon in vifits, and every night in fome fcleft af- 
femblies, where neither care nor knowledge were fuf 
fered to moleft us. 

After a few years, however, thefe delights became 
familiar, and I had leifure'to look round me with 
more attention. I then found that my flatterers had 
very little power to relieve the languor of faticty, or 
recreate wearinefs, by varied amufement j and there- 
fore endeavoured to enlarge the fphere of my plea- 
fures, and to try what fatisfaftion might be found in 
the focicty of men. I will not deny the mortificatioa 
with which I perceived, that every man whofenaitiel 
had heard mentioned with refpeft, received me with 
a kind of tendernefs, nearly bordering on compafl[ionj 
and that thofe whofe reputation was not 'well efta- 
blifhed, thought it neceflary to jiiftify their undcr- 
ftandings, by treating me with contempt. One of 
thefe witlings elevated his creft, by aflcing me in a 
full cofFechoufe the price of patches ; and another 
whifpered that he wondered why mifs Frijk did not 
keep me that afternoon to watch her fquirrel. 

When I found myfelf thus hunted from all maf- 
culinc converfation by thofe who were themfelves 
barely admitted, I returned to the ladies, and refolved 
to dedicate my life to their fervice and their pleafure. 
But I find that I have now loft my charms. Of thofe 
with whom I entered the gay world, fome are mar- 
ried, fome have retired, and fome have fo much 
changed their opinion, that they fcarcely pay any 

ree 
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regard to my civilities, if there is any other man in 
the place. The new flight of beauties to whom I 
have made my addrefles, fuflTer me to pay the treat, 
and then titter with boys. So that I now find niy- 
felf welcome only to a few grave ladies, who, unac- 
quainted with all that gives either ufe or dignity to 
life, are content to pafs their hours between their bed 
and their cards, without efteem from the old, or re- 
verence from the young. 

I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that I have 
reafon to complain ; for furely the females ought 
to pay fome regard to the age of him whofe youth^ 
was pafled in endeavours to pleafe them. They that 
encourage folly in the boy, have no right to punifh 
it in. the man. Yet I find, that though they lavifh 
their firft fondnefs upon pertnefs and gaiety, they 
icon transfer their regard to other qualities, and un- 
gratefully abandon their adorers, to dream, out their 
laft years in ftupidity and contempt. 

I am, &c. 

Florentulus. 
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Numb. tio. SAl'tJ&DAY, Jpril 6^ 175** 

At nohis 'vita dominum qtutirentibus unum 
JLtfjr iter ejt, et clara dits, et gratia Junphx. 
Spem/eqmmm', gradimurque fid$j fruimurqukfuhiHs^ 
Ad qiut fion vemuxt frdtfintit gaudia <mtm^ 
Jfec currunt^ariter capta, et capienda voluptas* 

PftVDEKTXVS. 

We thro' thb maze of life one Lord obey ; 

Whofe Kght and grace unerring, lead the way. 

By hope and faith fecure of future blifs. 

Gladly the joys of prefent life we mifs ; 

For baffled mortals ftill attempt in vain, 

Prefent and future blifs at once to gun. F. Lb^is* 

THAT to pleafe the Lx)rd and Father 6f the 
univerfc, is the fupreme intereft of created 
and dependent beings, as it is eafily proved, has 
been univerfally confefled ; and fince all rational 
agents are confcious of having neglefted or vio- 
lated the duties prefcribed to them, the fear of be- 
ing rejefled, or puniflied by God, has always bur- 
dened the human mind. The expiation of crimes, 
and renovation of the forfeited hopes of divine fa- 
vour, therefore conftitutes a large part of every rc- 
ligion. 

The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have diftated, or artifice 
and intereft tolerated in the different parts of the 
world, however they may fometimes reproach or de- 
grade humanity, at leaft Ihew the general confent of 
all ages and nations in their opinion of the placability 
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of the divine naEure. That God will forgive> may, 
indeed^ be eftablifhed as the firft and fundamental 
truth of religion i for though the knowledge of 
his exiftence is the origin of philofophy* yet> with- 
out the belief of his mercy, it would have little 
influence upon our moral conduft* There could 
be no profped of enjoying the proteftion or regard 
of him, whom the leatt deviation from refticude 
made inexorable for ever; and every man would 
naturally withdraw his thoughts from the con- 
templation of a creator, whom he muft confider as 
a governor too pure to be pleafed, and too fevere to 
be pacified; as an enemy infinitely wife, and incite- 
ly powerful, whom he could neither deceive, cfcape, 
nor refift- 

Where there is no hope^ there can be no en- 
deavour, A conftant and unfailing obedience is 
above the reach of terrcftrial diligence; and there- 
fore the progrefs of life could only have been 
the natural defcent of negligent defpair from crime 
to crime, had not the univerfal pcrfuafign of for- 
givenefs to be obtained by proper means of re- 
conciliation, recalled thofe to the paths of virtue 
whom their paffions had folic iced afide j and ani* 
mated to new attempts, and firmer perfeverance, 
thofe whom difficulty had difcouraged, or negligence 
furprifed. 

In times and regions fo disjoined from each other, 
that there can fcarcely be innagined any com muni- 
cation of fentiments either by commerce or tradi- 
tion, has prevailed a general and uniform expec- 
tation of propitiating God by corporal aufterities, 
of anticipating his vengeance by voluntary inflic- 
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tions, and appeafing his juftice by a (peedy and 
cheerful fubmifTion to a lefs penalty^ when a greater 
is incurred. 

Incorporated minds will always feel fbme incli* 
nation towards exterior a£ts, and ritual obfenr-i 
ances. Ideas not reprefented by fenfible objefts arc 
fleeting, variable, and evanefcent. We are not 
able to judge of the degree of conviAion which 
operated at any particular time upon our own 
thoughts, but as it is recorded by fome certain and 
definite effeft. He that reviews his life in order 
to determine the probability of his acceptance 
with God, if he could once eftablifh the neceflary 
proportion between crimes and fufFerings, might 
fecurely reft upon his performance of the expiatioas 
but while fafety remains the reward only of mental 
purity, he is always afraid left he fhould decide 
too foon in his own favour, left he (hould not 
have felt the pangs of true contrition; left he 
fhould miftake fatiety for deteftation, or imagine 
that his paffions are fubdued when they are only 
fleeping. 

From this natural and reafonable diffidence arofe, 
in humble and timorous piety, a difpofition to con- 
found penance with repentance, to repofe on human 
determinations, and to leceive from fome judicial 
fentence the ftated and regular aflignment of recon- 
ciliatory pain. We are never willing to be without 
refource : we feek in the knowlege of others a fuc- 
cour for our own ignorance, and are ready to truft 
any that will undertake to direft us when we have 
no confidence in ourfelves. 

This 
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♦ This defire to afcertaia by fome outward marks 
the ftate of the foul, and this willingnefs to cahn 
the confcience by fome fettled method, have pro- 
ducedj as chey are diverfificd in their efFcifts by va- 
rious tempers and principles^ moft of the dilquili- 
tions and rules, the doubts and folucions, that have 
embarrafled the do6lrine of repentance, and per* 
plexed tender and flexible minds with innumerable 
fcruples concerning the neceflary meafures of for-^ 
row, and adequate degrees of felf«abhorrence i and 
thefe rules corrupted by fraud, or de baled by cre- 
dulity, have, by the common refiliency of the mind 
from one extreme to another^ incited others to aa 
open contempt of all fubfidiary ordinances, all pru- 
dential caution, and the whole difcipline of regu- 
lated piety. 

Repentance J however difficult to be praftifed, is, 
if it be explained without fuperftition, eafily un- 
der flood. Repentance is the relinquijhmeni of any 
fraBkiy fnm ibe convtlfim thai U has offended God^ 
Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly not 
parts, but adjundls of repentance ^ yet they are 
too clofely conne6ted with it to be eafily feparated; 
for they not only mark its fincerity, but promote its 
efficacy. 

No man commits any a£t of negligence or obfti- 
nacy, by which his fafety or happinefs in this world 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re- 
morfe. He who is fliUy convinced, that he fufFers 
by his own failure, can never forbear to trace back 
his mifcarrlage to its firft: caufe, to image to himfelf 
a contrary behaviour, and to form involuntary rcfo- 
Ju tions againfl: the like fault, even when he knows 
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that he 111 all never again have the power of commit- 
ring it. Danger confidered as inrmninenti naturaltjr 
produces fuch trepidations of impatience as leave all 
human nicans of fafcty behind them: he that has 
once caught an alarm of terror, is every moment 
iei^ed with ulVlcfs anxieties, adding one fcGurity to 
another, trembling with fudden doubts, and dif- 
traded by the perpenial occurrence of new expe- 
dients, Jf, therefore^ he whofc crimes have de- 
prived him of the favour of God, can refleft upon 
his conduft without difturbance, or can at . will 
banifh the refkftion; if he who confiders himfelf ss 
fufpended over the abyfs of eternal perdition only 
by the thread of life, which muft foon part by its 
own weaknefs, and which the wing of every minmc 
may divide, can caft his eyes round him without 
Ihuddcring with horror, or panting with fecurityi 
what can he judge of himfelf but that he is not yet 
awakened to fulEcient conviftion, fince every Jofs if 
more lamented than the lofs of the divine favour, 
and every danger more dreaded than the danger of 
final condemnation ? 

Retirement from the cares and pleafures of the 
world has been often recommended as ufcfol to re- 
pentance. This at leaft is evident, thaf every one 
retires, whenever rariocination and recolledtion are 
required on other occafions: and furely the retro- 
fpeft of life, the difentanglement of a6tions compli- 
cated with innumerable circumftances and diffufcd 
in various relations, the difcovery of the primary 
tnovements of the heart, and the extirpation of lufti 
and appetites deeply rooted and widely ipread, 
may be allowed to demand feme feceffion from fport 
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and noife, and bufincfs :snd folly. Some fufpcnfion 
of common affairs, fome paufe of remporal paia 
and plealurej is doubtlefs neceffary to him that 
dcUberates for eternity, who is forming the only plan 
in which mifcarriage cannot be repaired, and ex- 
amining the only qucftion in which miftakc cannot 
be reftified. 

Aufterities and mortifications are means by which 
the mind is invigorated and roufed, by which the 
attraftions of pleafure are interrupted, and the 
chains of fenfuality are broken, Ic is obfcrved by 
one of the fathers, that be who reflrains him/eif in 
the uje of things lawful, will never encroach upon 
things forbidden, Abftinence, if nothing more, is, 
at leaft, a cautious retreat from the utmoft verge of 
permiflion, and confers that fecurity which cannot 
be reafonably hoped by him that dares always to 
hover over the precipice of deftrudion, or delights 
to approach the pleafures which he knows it fatal 
to partake. Aufterity is the proper antidote to in- 
dulgence j the difeafes of mind as well as body 
are cured by contraries, and to contraries we ihould 
readily have recourfe, if we dreaded guilt as we 
dread pain. 

The completion and fum of repentance is a change 
of life. That forrow which diftates no caution, 
that fear which does not quicken our efcape, that 
aufterity which fails to rectify our affedions, arc vain 
and unavailing. But forrow and terror muft na- 
turally precede reformation; for what other caufe 
can produce it? He, therefore^ that feels himfelf 
alarmed by his confcience, anxious for the attain- 
ment 
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^mcnt of a better ftate, and afflifted by the memory 
•of his paft faults, may juftly conclude, that die 
great work of repentance is begun, and hope by 
retirement and prayer, the natural and religious 
means of ftrengthening his conviftion, to impreft 
upon his mind fuch a fenfc of the divine prefence, 
as may overpower the blandiftiments of fccular 
delights, and enable him to advance from one de- 
gree of holinels to another, till death fliall iet bitn 
free from doubt and conteft, mifery and tempta* 
tion. 

What better can we do than proftrate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confefs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tesrrs 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek i 
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Numb. hi. Tuesday, Jf>nl g^ i^ji. 

^fofeTv yap ot Ta;^£K, »« aa^a^l^5• So P HOC. 

Difiifter always waits on early wit. 

IT has been obfcrved, by long experience, that 
late fprings produce the greateft plenty. The 
delay of blooms and fragrance, of verdure and 
breezes, is for the moft part liberally recompenfed 
by the exuberance and fecundity of the enfuing 
feafons; the bloffoms which lie concealed till the 
year is advanced, and the fun is high, efcapc thofe 
chilling blafts, and nofturnal frofts, which are 
often fatal to early luxuriance, prey upon the firft 
fmiles of vernal beauty, deftroy the feebk prin- 
ciples of vegetable life, intercept the fruit in the 
gem, and beat down the flowers unopened to the 
ground. 

I am afraid there is little hope of perfuading the 
young and fprightly part of my readers, upon whom 
the fpring naturally forces my attention, to learn 
from the great procefs of nature, the difference be- 
tween diligence and hurry, between fpeed and pre- 
cipitation j to profecute their defigns with calm- 
nefs, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
endeavour to find the lucky moment which they 
cannot make. Youth is the time of enterprizc 
and hope; having yet no occafion of comparing 
our force with any oppofing power, we naturally 
form prefumptions in our own favour, and imagine 

that 
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that obflrudtion and impediment will give yrzy be- 
fore us. The firft repulfes rather inflame vehemence 
than teach prudence; a brave and generous mind 
is long before it fufpefts its own weaknefs, or fub- 
mits to fap the difficulties which it expeAed to fub- 
due by ftorm. Before difappointments have ' en- 
forced the diftatcs of philofophy, we believe it in 
our power to Ihorten the interval between the firft 
caufe and the lad effefti we laugh at the timorouy 
delays of plodding indu(lry> and fancy that, by in^ 
creafmg the fire, we can at pleafure accelerate the 
projeftion. 

At our entrance into the world, when health and 
vigour give us fair promifes of time fufficicnt for 
the regular maturation of our fchemes, and a long 
enjoyment of our acquifitions, we are ea^er to ieize 
the prefent moment; we pluck every gratification 
within our reach, without fuffering it to ripen into 
perfedion, and crowd all the varieties of delight 
into a narrow compafs; but age feldom fails to 
change our conduft; we grow negligent of time in 
proportion as we have lefs remaining, and fufFer the 
laft part of life to fteal from us in languid prepara- 
tions for future undertakings, or flow approaches to 
remote advantages, in weak hopes of fome fortuitous 
occurrence, or drowfy equilibrations of undetermined 
counfel : whether it be that the aged, having tafted 
the pleafures of man's condition, and found them 
delufive, become lefs anxious for their attainment; 
or that frequent mifcarriages have deprefled them to 
defpair, and frozen them to inaftivity ; or that death 
Ihocks them mpre as it advances upon them, and they 
are afraid to remind themfclves of their decay, or to 
2 difcover 
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difcover to their awn hearts, that the time of trifling 
is pail. 

A perpetual conflift wkh natural defires fcems to 
be the lot of our prefent ftate* In youth we require 
fotnething of the tardinefs and frigidity of age; and 
in age we muft labour to recall the fire and inn pet u- 
ofity of youth ; in youth we muft learn to cxpe£t, and 
in age to enjoy. 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not cafily 
to be borne at a time when every idea of gradfication 
fires the blood, and flafhes on the fancy i when the 
heart is vacant to every frefli form of delight, and 
has no rival engagements to withdraw it from the im- 
portunities of a new defire. Yet fince the fear of 
mi fling what we feek, muft always be proportionable 
to the happincfs expefted from poffefilng it, the paf- 
fionsj even in this tcmpefl:uous ftate, might be fome- 
what moderated by frequent inculcation of the mif- 
chief of temerity^ and the hazard of lofing that which 
we endeavour to feize before our time. 

He that too early afpires to honours, mufl: refolve 
to encounter not only the oppoficion of incereftj but 
the malignity of envy. He that is too eager to be 
rich, generally endangers his fortune in wild adven- 
tures, and uncertain projeftsj and he that haftens 
too fpcedily to reputation, often raifes his char after 
by artifices and fallacies, decks himfrlf in colours 
which quickJy fade> or in plumes which accident 
may ibake off, or competicion pluck away. 

The danger of early eminence has been extended 
by fome, even to the gifts of nature; and an opinion 
has been long conceived, that quicknels of inven* 
lionj accuracy of judgment, or extent of knowledge, 

appearing 
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appearing before the ufual time> prefage a Jhort life« 
Even thofe who are lefs inclined to form general con- 
clufions> from inftances which by their own nature 
mud be rare^ have yet been inclined to prognofticate 
no fuitable progrefs from the firft fallies of rapid 
wits; but have obfervcd, that after a fhort effort they 
either loiter or faint, and fuffer themfelves to be fur* 
paffed by the even and regular perfeverance of flower 
underftandings. 

It frequently happens, that applaufe abates dili- 
gence. Whoever finds himfelf to have performed 
more than was demanded, will be contented to fpare 
the labour of unneceiTary performances, and fie dowa 
to enjoy at eafe his fuperfluities of honour. He 
whom fuccefs has made confident of his abilities, 
-quickly claims the privilege of negligence, and looks 
concemptuoufly on the gradual advances of a rival, 
whom he imagines himfelf able to leave behind 
whenever he (hall again fummon his force to the 
conteft. But long intervals of pleafure diffipate at- 
tention, and weaken conftancy ; nor is it eafy for him 
that has funk from diligence into (loth, to roufe out 
of his lethargy, to recoiled his notions, rekindle his 
curiofuy, and engage with his former ardour in the 
toils of ftudy. 

Even that friend(hip which intends the reward of 
genius, too often tends to obftruft it. The pleafure 
of being care(red, diftinguifhed, and admired, eafily 
feduces the ftudent from literary folitude. He is 
ready to follow the call which fummons him to hear 
his own praife, and which, perhaps, at once flatters 
his appetite with certainty of pleafures, and his am- 
bition with hopes of patronage -, pleafures which he 
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conceives inexhaudiblcj and hopes which he has not 
yet learned to diftruft. 

Thefe evils, indeed, are by no means to be im- 
puted to nature, or confidered as infeparable from an 
early difplay of uncommon abilities. They may be 
certainly efcaped by prudence and rcfolution, and 
muft therefore be recounted rather as confolations to 
thofe who are lefs liberally endowed, than as dtfcou- 
ragements to fuch as are born with uncommon quaH- 
ties* Beauty is well known to draw after it the per* 
lecutions of impertinence, to incite the artifices of 
envy, and to raife the flames of unlawful love; yet 
among the ladies whom prudence or modefty have 
made moft eminent, who has ever complained of the 
inconveniencies of an amiable form? or would have 
purchafed fafety by the lofs of charms ? 

Neither grace of perfon> nor vigour of under- 
ftanding, are to be regarded otherwifc than as bleiT- 
ings, as means of happinefs indulged by the Supreme 
Benefactor; but the advantages of either may be loft 
by too much eagernefs to obtain them, A thoufand 
beauties in their firft bloITom^ by an imprudent ex- 
po fur e CO the open world, have fuddenly withered at 
the biaft of infemy; and men who might have fub- 
jefted new regions to the empire of learning, have 
been lured by the praife of their firft productions 
from academical retirement, and wafted their days 
in vice and dependence. The virgin who too fooa 
aipires to celebrity and conqueft, perifhes by childifli 
vanity, ignorant credulity^ or guiltiefs indifcretion* 
The genius who catches at laurels and preferment 
before his time, mocks the hopes that he had excited, 
and lofes thofe years which might have been moft 
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ufefully employed^ the jears of youths of fpir i^ ai4 
vivacity. 

. It is one of the innumerable abfur^ities of pnde» 
that we are never more impatient of dire^^ont tH^t 19 
that part of life when we need it mo&i we are in bfftf 
to meet enemies whom we have not ftrength to ovfr^ 
comei and to undertake taiks which we cannot pVr 
form : and as he that once mifcarries does no( c^Gj^ 
perfuade mankind to favour another ^ttempt^ sgk ijh 
effeftual flruggle for fame is often follow^ by p^t 
petual obfcurity. 
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Jtt mia vcfanas hahui difpendict mres^ 

Et <valui panasfortii in ipfe meas. Ovi0« 

Of flrength pernicious to myfclf I boaft; 

The pow'rs I have were given to my coil* F. L^wiSt 

WE are taught by CelfuSy that health is bcft 
preferved by avoiding fettled habits of lifei 
and deviating fometimes into flight aberrations from. 
the laws of medicine; by varying the proportions of 
food and exercife, interrupting the fucccflions of reft 
and labour^ and mingling hardfhips with indulgence. 
The body, long accuftomed to flated quantities a(id 
uniform periods, is difordered by the fmallefl: irregu- 
larity 5 and fince we cannot adjuft every day by the 
balance or barometer, it is fit fometimes to depart 
from rigid accuracy, that we may be able to conipJy 
a • - -with 
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with ncccffary affairs, or ftrbng inclinations; Hfc 
that too long obfervcs nice punftualities, condemns 
himfelf to voluntary imbecility, and will not long 
efcape the miferles of dife-afe. 

The fame laxity of regimen is equally neceflary to 
intelleftual health, and to a perpetual iufceptibility 
of occaQonal pleafure. Long confinement to the 
feme company which perhaps fimilitudc of tafte 
brought firft together, quickly contrafts his faculties, 
and makes a thoufand things ^ofFenfive that are in 
thcmfelves indifferent; a man accuftomed to hear 
only the echo of his own fentiments, foon bars all 
the common avenues of delight, and has no part ia 
the general gratifications of mankind. 

In things which are not immediately fubjeft to re- 
ligious or moral confideration, it is dangerous to be 
too long or too rigidly in the right. Senfibility may* 
by an inceffant attention to elegance and propriety, 
be quickened to a tendernefs inconfiflent with the con- 
dition of humanity, irritable by the fmalleft afperity, 
and vulnerable by the gentlcft touch. He that pleafes 
himfelf too much with minute exaftnefs, and fubmits 
to endure nothing in accommodations, attendance, 
or addrefs, below the point of perfeftipn, will, when- 
erer he enters the crowd of life, be haraffed with in- 
numerable diftreflcs, from which thofe who have not 
in the fame manner increafed their fenfations find no 
difturbance. His exotick foftncfs will fhrink at the 
coarfenefs of vulgar felicity, like a plant tranfplanted 
to northern nurferies, from the dews and funfhine of 
the tropical regions. 

There will always be a wide interval between prac-» 
rical and ide4 excellence; and, therefore, if we al^ 

S 2 low 
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low not ourfclves to be fatisficd while wc can per* 
ccive any error or dcfeft, we muft refer our hopes of 
cafe to fome other period cf exiftencc. It is well 
known, that, expofed to a microfcope, the fniooiheft 
polifli of the moft folid bodies difcovers cavities and 
prominences; and that the foftcft bloom of rofeate 
virginity repels the eye with excrefcences and difco- 
lorations. The perceptions as well as the fenfes may 
be improved to our own difquiet, and wc may, by 
diligent cultivation of the powers of diflike, raife ia 
time an artificial fafl!idioufnefs> which (hall fill the 
imagination wich phantoms of turpitude^ (hew us the 
naked fkeleton of every delight, and prefent us only 
wich the pains pf pleafure, and the deformities of 
beauty. 

Peevifhnefs, indeed, would perhaps very little dif- 
turb the peace of mankind, were it always the confc- 
quence of fuperfluous delicacy ; for it is the privi* 
lege only of deep refledion, or lively fancy, to de- 
ftroy happinefs by art and refinement. But by conti- 
nual indulgence of a particular humour, or by long 
enjoyment of undifputed fuperiority, the dull and 
thoughtlefs may likewife acquire the power of tor- 
menting themfelves and others, and become fuffi- 
ciently ridiculous or hateful to thofe who are within 
fight of their conduft, or reach of their influence. 

They that have grown old in a fingle ftate arc 
generally found to be morofc, fretful, and captious; 
tenacious of their own pradtices and maxims; foon 
offended by contradidion or negligence ; and impa* 
tient of any aflbciation, but with thofe that will 
watch their nod, and fubmit themfelves to unlimited 
authority. Such is the effect of having lived without- 
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the necelTitf of confuking any inclination but their 

own. 

The irafcibility of this clafs of tyrants is generally 
exerted upon petty provocations^ fuch as are incident 
to underftandings not far extended beyond the in- 
ftinfts of animal life; but unhappily he that fixes his 
attention on things always before hinn, will never 
have long cefTations of anger* There are many ve- 
terans of luxury upon whom every noon brings a pa- 
roxyfm of violenccj fury, and execration ^ they never 
fit down to their dinner without finding the meat fa 
injudicioudy boughtj or fo unfkilfully dreiTed, fuch 
blunders in the ftafoningj or fuch improprieties ia 
the fauce, as can fcarcely be expiated without blood i 
and, in the rranfports of refencment, make very lit- 
tle diftinftions between guik and innocence, but let 
fly their menaces, or growl out their difcontent, 
upon all whom fortune expofes to the ftorm. 

It is not eafy to imagine a more unhappy condition 
than that of dependence on apeevifh man. In every 
other date of inferiority the certainty of plealing is 
perpetually increafed by a fuller knowledge of our 
duty ; and kindnefs and confidence are ftrengthened 
by every new aft of truft, and proof of fidelity. But 
peevifhnefs facrifices to a monnentary offence, the ob- 
fequioufnefs or ufefulnefs of half a life, and as more 
is performed^ increafes her exaflions. 

Cbr^alus gained a fortune by trade, and retired 
into the country i and, having a brother burdened by 
the number of his children, adopted one of his fons. 
The boy was difmifled with many prudent admoni* 
tionsi informed of his father's inability to maintain 
him in his native ranki cautioned againft all oppo-* 
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fition to the opinions or precepts of his uncle i and 

animated to perfeverance by the hopes of fupportuig 
the honour of the faoiily, and overtopping his elder 
brother. He had a natural du6lility of nnind, widb- 
out much warmth of zSt&ion, or elevation of ienti- 
ment; and therefore readily complied with every 
Tariety of caprice ; patiently endured contradi&ofy 
reproofs; heard falfe accufations without pain, and 
opprobrious reproaches without reply ; laughed ob- 
itreperoufly at the ninetieth repetition of a joke; 
aficed queftions about the univerfd decay of trader 
admired the ftrength of thofe heads by which cbe 
price of docks is changed and adjufted ; and be* 
baved with fuch prudence and circumfpeAion, that 
after fix years the will was made, and Juven^uiusw9& 
declared heir. But unhappily^ a month afterwardsi 
retiring at night from his uncle's chamber, he left 
the door open behind him: the old man tore his 
Wjll> and being then perceptibly declining, for wane 
of time to deliberate, left his money to a trading 
company. 

When female niinds are imbittered by age or &li- 
tude, their malignity js generally exerted in a rigor- 
ous and fpitcful fuperintendence of domeftick trifles. 
Eripbile has employed her eloquence for twenty years 
upon the degeneracy of fervants, the naftinefs of her 
houfe, the ruin of her furniture, the difficulty of pre- 
ferving tapeftry from the moths, and the carelefnefs 
of the fluts whom fhe employs in brufhing ic It is 
her bufinefs every morning to vifit all the rooms, in 
hopes of finding a chair without its cover, a window 
fhut or open contrary to her orders, a fpot on the 
hearth^ or a feather on the floor, that the reft of the 
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dky may be juftifiably fpent in taunts of contempt, 
^nd vociferations of anger. She lives for no o their 
|iOrpofe but to prefer ve the neatnefs of a houfe and 
gardens, and fctrls neither inclination to pkafure, 
iior afpiratjon after virtue, while fhc is engrofled 
by the great employment of keeping gravel from 
grafs, and wainfcoc from dud. Of three amiable 
nieces (he has declared herfclf nn irreconcilable 
enemy to one, becaufe Ihe broke off a tulip v?ltli 
her hoop; to another, becaiife fhe fpilt her coffee 
on a Turkey carpet i and to the third, becaufc (he 
Jet a wet dog run into the parlour. She has broken 
off her intercourfe of vifits, bccaufe company makes 
a houfe dirty J and refolves to confine herfelf more 
to her own affairs, and to live no longer in mire by 
foolifti lenity. 

Peevifhncfs is generally the vice of narrow minds» 
and^ except when it is the effed of anguifh and 
difeafe, by which the refolution is broken, and the 
mind made too feeble to bear the lighted: addi- 
tion to its miferies, proceeds from an unreafonable 
perfuafion of the importance of trifles. The pro- 
per remedy againft it is, to confider the dignity of 
human nature, and the folly of fuffering perturba- 
' tion and uneafmefs from caufes unworthy of our 
notice. 

He that reGgns his peace to little cafualties, and 
fuffers the courfe of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies, or offences, delivers up 
himfelf to the direction of the wind, and lofcs all 
that conftancy and equanimity which conftitute the 
chief praifc of a wife man, 
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The province of prudence lits between the great- 
eft things and the leaft ; fome furpafi our jpower by 
their magnitude, and fome efcape our notice by their 
number and their frequency. But the indiipeniahle 
bufinefs of life wilt afford fufficient excrcife to every 
underftanding; and fuch is the limitation of the 
human powers, that by attention to trifles we muft 
let things of importance pafs unobferved : when we 
examine a mite with a glafs, we fee nothing but a 
mite. 

That it is every man's intereft to be pleafed, will 
need little proof: that it is his intereft to pleafe 
others, experience will inform him. It is therefcnc 
not lefs neceffary to happinefs than to virtue, that 
he rid his mind of paflions which make him uneafy 
to himfelf, and hateful to the world, which enohm 
his intelle£^, and obftruA his improveioent. 
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Numb* 113- Tuesday, ^H/ 16, 1751. 

J>ic fua TiJiphQnt^ qmhus exagiiar^ cdkhris ? JVTw 

A fober man like thee to change his Hfc ! 

What fiify wouM poiTcfs thee with a wife f DrtseiTv 
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I KNOW not whether it is always a proof of in^ 
nocence to treat cenfure with contempt. Wc 
owe fo much reverence to the wifdom of mankind, 
as juftly to wifti, that our own opinion of our merit 
may be ratified by the concurrence of other fufFragesi 
and fmce guilt and infamy muft have the fame effeft 
upon intelligences unable to pierce beyond external 
appearance, and influenced often rather by example 
than precept, we are obliged to refute a falfe charge^ 
left we ftiould countenance the crime which we have 
never committed. To turn away from an accula- 
tion with fupercilious filence, is equally in the power 
of him that is hardened by villany, and infpirited by 
innocence* The w^U of brafs which Horace erefts 
upon a clear confcience> may be fometimes raifed by 
impudence or power; and we fliould always wifli to 
prelcrve the dignity of virtue by adorning her with 
graces which wickednefs cannot aflume. 

For this reafon I have determined no longer to 
cndure> with cither patient or iUlicn relignation, a 

reproachi 
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reproach, which is, at leaft in my opinion^ unjiift; 
but will lay my cafe honeftly before you, that you 
or your readers may at length decide it. 

Whether you will be able to preferve ycnir bdifted 
impartiality, when you hear, that I am confidered 
as an adverfary by half the female world, you may 
furdy pardon me fdr doubting, ndtwithftandihg the 
veneration to which you rnay in^agiiie yourfelf en- 
titled by your age, your learning, your abftra^on, 
or your virtue. Beauty, Mr. Rambler, has often 
overpowered the refolutiDils of the firm, and the 
reafonings of the wife, roufed the old to fenfibility, 
and fubdued the rigorous to foftnefs. 

I atn one of thoTe uhhstppjr beingSj Who fcavc bc& 
?Hirked biit as hufbinds fbf many dififertrit Wbfticft, 
tttd deliberated a hundred tirtits oh the brihk of tt* 
trimbny. I have difcufftJd all the mipti&l prtHiiifc 
haries {o often, that I ca(n Repeat thrf fbrm^ in *vIritS 
jointures are fettled, pin-money fecured, and pro^ 
vifions for younger children afcertained ; but am at 
laft doomed by general confcnt to evcrlafting Ibfii 
tude, and excluded by an irfeverfible decree from 
all hopes of connubial felicity. I am pointed Ont 
by evefry mother, as a man whofe vifits cannot bfe 
admitted without reproach; \<rho raifes hopes only 
to embitter difappointment, and makes ofers ohlj' 
to feduce girls into a wafte of that part of life, ih 
which they might gain advantageous matches, and 
become rriiftrefles and mothers, 

I hope you will think, that fome part of this per 
nal feverity may juftly be remitted, when I inform 
you, that I never yet profeffed love to a woman with- 
out fincere inttntiofis of mtarthgt -, ihat I have never 
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concinued an appearance of intirpacy frorrt the hour 
that my inclination changed^ but to prefcrve her 
whom I was leaving from ihe fhock of abruptnefs, 
or the ignominy of contempts that I always endea^ 
voured to give the ladies an opportunity of fceming 
to difcard mei and that I never forfook a miftrefs 
for larger fortune, or brighter beauty^ but becaufe 
I difcovered fome irregularity in her conduft, or 
fome depravity in her nnind ; not becaufe I was 
charmed by another^ but becaufe I was offended by 
herfelf. 

I was very early tired of that fucceflion of amule- 
ments by which the thoughts of moft young men 
are diffipatcdj and had not long glittered in the 
fplendour of an ample patrimony before I wilhed 
for die calm of domeftick happinefs. Youth is na* 
turally delighted with fprightlinefs and ardour> and 
therefore I breathed out the fighs of my firft affec- 
tion at the feet of the gay, the fp^trkling, the viva- 
cioua Ferociila. I fancied to myfelf a perpetual 
fource of happinefs in wit never exhaufted, and 
ipirit never depreffed } looked with veneration on 
her rcadinefs of expedients, contempt of difficulty 
affurance of addrefsj and promptitude of reply i con- 
iidered her as exempt by fome prerogative of na*> 
ture from the weaknefs and timidity of female minds 1 
and congratulated myfelf upon a companion fupe- 
rior to all common troubles and embarraiTments* I 
was, indeed, fomewhat difturbed by the unihaken 
perfeverance with which ihe enforced her demands 
of an unreafonable fettlementj yet I (hould have 
confentcd to pafs my life in union with hcrj had not 

my 
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my curioficy led mc to a crowd gathercti in the ftrcct, 
where I found Ferocuiay in the prefence of hundreds, j 
difputing for fix pence with a chairnnan, I faw her j 
in fo IktJe need of affiftance, that it was no breach 
of the laws of chivalry to forbear interpoCtion, and 
I fpared myfelf the flianne of owning her acquaint- 
ance. 1 forgot fome point of cercnfiony at our nest . 
interview, and foon provoked her to forbid me ki j 
prefence. ^H 

My next attempt was upon a lady of great emi- 
nence for learning and philofophy, I had frequcoi- 
ly obferved the barrennefs and uniformity of connu- 
4)ial converfationj and therefore thought highly of 
my Own prudence and difcernment, when I fcleded 
from a muhitude of wealthy beauties^ the deep-read 
'Mijotheaj wha declared hcrfelf the inexorable enenay 
of ignorant pertnefs, and puerile levity ; and fcarccty 
condefcended to nnake tea, but for the linguift, the 
geometrician J the aftronomeri or the poec. The 
queen of the Amazons was only to be gained by the 
hero who could conquer her in iingle combat ; and 
Mi/bibeas heart was only to blefs the fchoiar who 
could overpower her by dtfputation. Amidft the 
fondeft tianfports of courtfiiip fhe could call for a 
definition of terms, and treated every argument with 
contempt that could not be reduced to regular fyl- 
logifm. You may eafily imaginej that I willied this 
court fhip at an end ; but when I de fired her to fhort- 
en my torments, and fix the day of my felicity, wc 
were led into a long converfation, in which Mi)b, 
fbm endeavoured to demonftrate the folly of attri* 
buting choice and fclf direftion to any human being. 

IE 
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It was not difficult to difcover the danger of com* 

mitting myftlf for ever to the arms of one who might 
at any time miftake the dictates of paffion, or the 
calls of appetite, for the decree of face; or confidcf 
cuckoldom as neceflary to the general fyftem, as a 
link in the everlafting chain of fLJCcefTive caufes. T 
therefore told her, that dcftiny had ordained us to 
parCj and chat nothing fhould have torn me from her 
but the talons of neceflity, * ' 

I then folicited the regard of the calm, the pru-* 
dent, the economical Scphrmm^ a lady who confider* 
ed wit as dangerous, and learning as fupcrflnous, and 
thought that the woman who kept her houfe clean/ 
and her accounts exaft, took receipts for every pay-* 
meat, and could find them at a fiidden call, enquired 
nicely after the condition of the tenants^ read the 
price of ftocks once a week, and purchafed every 
thing at the beft market, could want no accomplifli- 
ments neceffary to the happinefs of a wife man. She 
difcourfed with great folemnity on the care and vi- 
gilance which the fuperin tendance of a family de- 
mands; obferved how many were ruined by confi- 
dence in fervants; and told me, that flie never ex* 
pefted honefty but from a ftrong cheft, and that the 
beft ftorekeeper was the miftrefs's eye. Many fuch 
oracles of generofity ftie uttered^ and made every 
day new improvements in her fchemes for the regu- 
lation of her fervants, and the diflribution of her 
time. I was convinced, that whatever I might fuf- 
fer from Sophronia^ I fhould efcape poverty ; and we 
therefore proceeded to adjuft %\\t fettlements accord- 
ing to her own rule, fair andjoftly. But one morn- 
ing her maid came to me In tears to in treat my 'm* 
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tereft for a reconciliation to 
turned her out at night for b 
iDrtoife-ihelJ comb : fli€ had attended her lady from 
a diftant province, and having not lived long enough 
to fave much nnoney, was dcfticute among ftrangers, 
and though of a good family, in danger of perifhing 
in the ftreets, or of being compelled by hunger to 
proftitution. I made no fcruple of promifing to re- 
ftore her ; but upon my firft application to Sophrmia^ 
was anfwered with an air which called for approbation^ 
that if ihe neglefted her own afFairSj I might fufpeft 
her of negle<3:ing mine; that the comb ftood her in 
three half-crowns ; that no fervant fhould wrong her 
twice* and that indeed Ihe took the firft opportu- 
nity of parting with PbiUidat becaufe, though (he 
was honeftj her conftitution was bad, and (lie thought 
her very likely to fall fick. Of our conference I 
need not tell yoo the effetti it furely may be for- 
given me, if on this occafion I forgot the dtzcncy of 
common forms. 

From two more ladies I was difengaged by find- 
ing, that they entertained my rivals at the fame 
time, and determined their choice by the liberality 
of our fettlements. Another I diought myfelf juf- 
tified in forfaking, becaufe fhe gave my attorney a 
bribe to favour her in the bargain; another be- 
caufe I could never fofcen her to tendernefs, till fhe 
heard that moft of my family had died young ; and 
another, becaufe, to increafe her fortune by expcda* 
tion6> fhe reprefcnted her fifter as languifliing and 
confumptive. 

I Ihall in another letter give the remaining part of 
my hiftory of courtlhip, I prefume that X fhould 

hitherto 
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Jiithertft hare injured the m^efty of female virtuci 
had I not hoped to (;r«ia$fer my a^edtion tq higher 

. I am, ^c. 



'_ Ni?|i«B. II4* Saturday, April 20^ 1751, 

•— ^ — Audi, 
Nulla wtJjuam de morte hominls cunBatio longa eft. ]^^f 

•.—.When man's life is in Rebate, 
The judge can nc'cx too long deliberate. Prydkk* 

POWER and fupcriority are fo flattering and 
delightful, that, fraught with temptation and 
txpoied to danger as they are, fcarcely any virtue \% 
fb cautious, or any prudence fo timorous, as to dc* 
dine them. Even thofe that have moft reverence 
ftwr the laws of right, are pleafed with fhewing that 
not fear, but choice, regulates their behaviour 5 and 
would be thought to comply, rather than obey. We 
love to overlook the boundaries which we do not 
wilh to pafs ; and, as the Rsma» fatirift remarks, he 
that has no defign to take the life of another, is yet 
glad to have it in his hands. « 

From the fame principle, tending yet more t# 
degeneracy and corruption, proceeds the dcfire of 
inv!?fting lawful authority with terror, and govern* 
ing by force rather than perfuafion. Pride is tin* 
willing to believe the necellity of afilgning any other 

rcafon 
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reafon than her own will ; and would rather maint^ 
the moft equitable claims by violence and penalrics, 
than defcend from the digriry of command to dif- 
pute and cxpodulation. 

It may^ I think, be fufpeftcd, that this political 
arrogance has fometimes found its way into legifli- 
tivc aflcmbliesj and mingled with deliberations 
tjpon property and life. A flight perufal of the laws 
by which the mcafurcs of vindiftive and coercive 
juftice are eftablifhed, will difcover fo many difpro- 
portions between crimes and puniflimencs, fuch ca- 
pricious difti nations of guilt, and luch confuGon of 
remiflhefs and fe verity, as can fcarcely be believed to 
have been produced by publick wifdom, finccrelf 
and calmly ftudious of publick happinefs* 

The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaavi 
relates, that he never faw a criminal dragged CO 
execution without alking htmfclf, *^ Who know 
*' whether this man is not lefs culpable than me V* 
On the days when the prifbns of this city arc emptied 
into the grave, let every fpcftator of the drcadfiil 
proceflion put the fame queftion to his own heart 
JFew among thofethat crowd in thoufands to the legd 
maflacre, and look with carelefnefs^ perhaps with 
triumph^ on the latmoft exacerbations of human 
mifery, would then be able to return without horror 
and dejeftion, For^ who can congratulate himfclf 
ypon a life paiTed without fome a£l more mifchievous 
to the peace or profperity of others^ than the theft of 
a piece of money ? 

It has been always the praflictj when any par- 
ticular fpecies of robbery becomes prevalent and 
commonj to endeavour its fuppreflion by capital de- 

nunclacionsi 
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nunciarions* Thus, one generation of malcfaftors 
is comnnonly cut off, and their fucceffors are frighted 
into new expedients ^ the arc of thievery is aug- 
mented with greater variety of fraud, and fubtilized 
to higher degrees of dexterity, and nnore occult 
methods of conveyance* The law then renews the 
purfuit in the heat of anger, and overtakes the of- 
fender again with death. By this praftice, capital 
infliftions are mukipUed, and crimes, very different 
in their degrees of enormity, are equally fubjefted 
to the fevercft punifliment that man has the power of 
cxercifing upon man- 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to eft i mate 
tjie malignity of an offence, not merely by the lofs 
or pain which fingle a£ts may produce, but by the 
general alarm and anxiety arifing from the fear of 
mifchief, and infecurity of poflcfTion : he therefore 
exercifes the right which focieties are fuppofed to 
have over the lives of thole that compofe them, not 
fimply to punifli a tranfgreffion, but to maintain 
order, and preferve quiet i he enforces thofe laws 
with fever icy that are moft in danger of violation* 
as the commander of a garrifon doubles the guard on, 
that fide which is threatened by the enemy* " 

This method has been long tried, bat tried with 
fo little fuccefs, that rapine and violence are hourly* 
increafing, yet few icem willing to defpair of its 
efficacy, and of thofe who employ their fpeculations 
upon the prelent corruption of the people, fome 
propofe the introduftion of more horrid, lingering,- 
and terrifick punifhmcnts j fome are inclined to ac^ 
celerate the executions ; fome to difcourage par- 
dons ; and all feem to think that lenity h^ given 
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fidon to the opinions or precepts of his unckj and 

animated to perfevcrance bjr tlie hopes of fupportiBg 
the honour of the fanaiJy, and overtopping his elder 
brother. He had a natural dudility ot mmd^ with- 
out nriuch warmth of affedion, or elevation of fenti- 
mentj and therefore readily complied with every 
Tariety of caprice ; patiently endured contradiftory 
feproofs; heard falfe accufations without pain^ and 
cpprobrious reproaches without reply; laughed ob- 
ftreperoufly at the ninetieth repetition of a jokei 
afkcd queftions about the univerfal decay of trade j 
jdmired the ftrength of thofe heads by which the 
price of ftocks is changed and adjufted; and be- 
haved with fuch prudence and circumfpeftion, that 
after fix years the will was nnade, and Juvmadus was 
declared heir. But unhappily, a month afterwards, 
retiring at night from his uncle*s chamber, he left 
the door open behind him : the old man tore his 
^jtlj and being then perceptibly declining^ for want 
©f time to deliberate, left his money to a trading 
company. 

When female minds are imbittered by age or foli- 
tude, their malignity js generally exerted in a rigor- 
©iis and fpiteful fuperintendence of domeftick trifles. 
Eripbikh^$ employed her eloquence for twenty years 
upon the degeneracy of fervant5, the naftincfs of her 
houfe, the ruin of her furniture, the difficulty of pre- 
ferving tapeftry from the moths, and the careiefncfs 
of the (lots whom ibe employs in brufhing it, k is 
her bufmeft every morning to viCt all the rooms, in 
hopes of finding a chair without its cover^ a window 
fhut or open contrary to her orders* a fpot on the 
hcartbj or a feather on the floor^ that the reft of the 

I % daf 
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Ay ttiiy ht juftifiably fpcnt in taunts of contempt, 
Md vqcifemtions pf anger. She lives for no othc^ 
^rpofc but to preftrve the neatnefs of a houfe $nd 
gardens, and feels neither inclination to pleafurcj 
MW afpiration after virtue, while (he is cngroffed 
by the great employment of keeping gravel from 
grtfi, and wainfcot from duft. Of three amiable 
nieces (he has declared herfelf an irreconcilabte 
tnimy to on^, bccaufe (he broke off a tulip with 
her hoop; to another, becaufe (he fpilt her coffee 
ton a Turkey carpet ; and to the third, becaufe flie 
kt A wet dog run into the parlour. She has broken 
llff her intercourfe of vifits, becaufe company makes 
h houfe dirty ; and refolves to confine herfelf niore 
to her own affairs, and to live no longer in mire b^ 
febliih lenity. 

Peeviflihefs is genel-ally the vice of narrow minds* 
and, except when it is the effect of anguifti and 
difeale, by which the refolution is broken, and the 
mind made too feeble to bear the lighted addi- 
tion to its miferies, proceeds from an unreafonable 
perfualion of the importance of trifles. The pro- 
per remedy againft it is, to confider the dignity of 
human nature, and the folly of fuffering perturba- 
tion and uncafinefs from caufes unworthy of our 
notice. 

He that refigns his peace to litde cafualties, and 
fuffers the courfe of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies, or offences, delivers up 
himfelf to the direftion of the wind, and lofes all 
that conftancy and equanimity which conftitute the 
chief praife of a wife man. 

S 4 The 
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' The province of prudence lits between the great- 
eft things and the leaft ; fome furpals our jpower by 
their mslgnitude^ and fbme efcape our notice by their 
number and their frequency. But the indifpenfahte 
bufinefs of life will afford fufficicnt cxercife to every 
tinderftanding; and fuch is the limitation of the 
human powers^ that by attention to trifles we muft. 
let things of importance pafs unobferved : when we 
examine a mite with a glafs^ we fee nothing but a 
mite. 

That it is every man's intereft to be pleafed, will 
need little proof: that it is his intereft to pleafe 
others, experience will inform him. It is therefore 
not lefs necelTary to happinefs than to virtue^ that 
he rid his mind of paflions which make him uneafy 
to himfelG and hateful to the world, which enqh^ 
hh intelie£(s^ aad obftrud his improvement. 
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Numb. 113* Tuesday^ Jpril i6, I'jsu 

UxerreMf Fi^humi ducts P 
Die qua Tifiphonit quihus £xa£tiari csiuBru f J ITT* 

A fober man like tJiee to change his life ! 

What fiiry wou'd poiTefs thee with a wife ? Prtdi Ht 



To the RAMBLER, 

SIR, 

I KNOW not whether it is always a proof of in* 
nocence to treat cenfure with contempt. Wc 
owe fo much reverence to the wifdom of mankind, 
as juftly to wiGi, that our own opinion of our merit 
may be ratified by the concurrence of other fuffragesi 
and fince guilt and infamy muft have the fame effedt 
upon intelligences unable to pierce beyond external 
appearance, and influenced often rather by example 
than precept, we are obliged to refute a falfc charge, 
left we fhould countenance the crime which we have 
never committed. To turn away from an accufa- 
tion with fupercilious filence> is equally in the power 
of him that is hardened by villanyj and infpirited by 
mnocence. The wall of brafs which Horace erefts 
ppon a clear confcience, may be fometimes raifed by 
impudence or power 1 and we fliould always wilh to 
prefcrvc the dignity of virtue by adorning her with 
graces which wickednefs cannot afTume. 

For this reafon I have determined no longer to 
ensure, with either patient or fuUcn refignation, a 

reproachi 
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reproach, which is, at leaft in my opinion, unjuft ; 
but will lay niy cafe honeftly before you, that you 
or your readers may at length decide it. 

Whdth^r you willbe able tb ^referve your brtificd 
impartiality, when you hear, that I am confidered 
as an adverfary by half the female world, you may 
fufdy pardon hie fbt doubting, ndtwithftandihg the 
veneration to which you rtiay inhaglric youhfelf en- 
titled \if your age, your learning, your abftra^Sbion, 
or your virtue. Beauty, Mr. Rambler, has often 
overpowered the refdlutibrts of the firm, and the 
reafonings of the wife, roufed the old to fenfibility, 
and fubdued'the rigprous to foftnefs. 
^' I atn bhc oF thoR uhhiippfy beings^ Who Jiave bedfe 
Wkrked 6lit ai ' hlifbinds ^h many dififerMt Wbthcft, 
Uttd deliberated st htihdfed tinfi^s oh the brihk of ittfc 
trim6ny. I have difduffed ^11 the iwptiM pniMWfi 
haries fo often, that I e^n Repeat thrf fbrnrti ifx WTtttfl 
jbinturcs are fettled, pih-ttioney fecured/ and piPdi. 
yffions fof yOtWiger children afcertairied; but atli it 
laft doomed by gerieral eoftfeht to ciVcrlafting iWii 
tilde, artd excluded by in ifteverfible deci=ee froth 
all hopes of comnubid felicrty. I dm pointed btft 
by every Wbther, as a than whofe vifits cafinot bfe 
admitted without reproach; Vrho faifes hopes bnljr 
to cmbittef difeppOffttment, and makes cmts oxAf 
to ftdutt girls irttb a Waft* of that part of life, 1ft 
which thty might gain advantageous nfiatches^ ^oA 
become miftreffcs and mothers, 

I hope you wHl think, that fonrie part of this pfe- 
nal feverity miy juftly be remitted, when I inform 
you, that I fievef yet pfofeflfed love to a woman with- 
out fiRcere iAtavtitifis §( tamiiigt ; ibai I have n^vcr 

continued 
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continued an appearance of intirpacy froni the hour 
thac my inclination changed, but to preferve ho* 
whonn I was leaving from the fhock of abruptnefi^ 
or the ignominy of contempt; that I always endea^ 
voured to give the ladies an opportunity of leeming 
to difcard me; and that I never foribok a miflrels 
br larger fortune, or brighter beauty^ but becaufe 
I difcovered fome irregularity in her conduft, or 
fomc depravity in her mind; not becaufe I was 
charmed by another^ but becaufe I was offended by 
herfelf. 

I was very early tired of that fucceffion of amufe- 
ments by which the thoughts of moft young meft 
arc difiipated, and had not long glittered in the 
Iplendour of an ample patrimony before I wifhed 
far the calm of domeftick happinefs. Youth is nflr 
tUndly delighted with fprightlinefs and ardour, and 
therefore I breathed out the fighs of my firft affec^ 
tion at the feet of the gay, the fparkling, the viva- 
cious Ferocula. I fancied to myfelf a perpetual 
Iburce of happinefs in wit never exhauiled, aod 
Ipirit never deprefTed ; looked with veneration o& 
hxx rcadinefs of expedients^ contempt of difficulty, 
afilirance of addrefs, and promptitude of reply j con^? 
fidered her as exempt by fome prerogative of na*^ 
tUre bixm the weaknefs and timidity of female minds 1 
and congratulated myfelf upon a companion fupe^ 
rior GO all comrtion troubles and embarrafTments* I 
was, indeed, fomewhat difturbed by the unfhakea 
perfeverance with which (he enforced her demands 
of an unrealbnable fettlement; yet I ihould havi^ 
^apnientcd to pals my life in union with her^ had not 
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confidence to wickednefs» and that we can only be 
refcued from the talons of robbery by inflexible 
rigour, and fanguinary jufticc. 

Yet fmce the right of fetting an uncertain and 
arbitrary value upon life has been difpuced^ and 
fince experience of paft times gives us little rcafon 
to hope that any reformation will be effeiled by a 
periodical havock of our fellow- beings, perhaps it 
will not be ulelefs to confider what confequenccs 
might arife from relaxations of the law, and a more 
rational and equitable adaptation of penalties to 
oflTences, 

Death is, as one of the ancients obferves, ri rSf 
f^iipik fo^t^(M:rx}ay^ of dreadful things the mojl dreadful i 
an evil, beyond which nothing can be threatened 
by fublunary power, or feared from human enmity 
or vengeance. 1 his terror fhould^ therefore, be 
Feferved as the lad refort of authority, as the ftrongeft 
and moft operative of prohibitory fan^ions, and 
placed before the treafure of lifcj to guard from in- 
vafion what cannot be reftored. To equal robbery 
with murder is to reduce murder to robbery, to con- 
found in common minds the gradations of iniquity, 
and incite the commifiion of a greater crime to pre- 
vent the deteflion of a lefs. If only murder were 
punifhed with death, very few robbers would ftain 
their hands in blood ; but when, by the laft ad of 
cruel ty^ no new danger is incurred, and greater fecu- 
fity may be obtained, upon what principle fhall we 
bid them forbear ? 

It may be urged, that the ftntence is often tmix- 

gated to fimple robbery; but furely this is to con- 

fefs that our laws are unrcafonable in our own 

a opinion i 



opinion ; and, indeed, it may be obfervedj that all 
but murderers have, at their laft hour^ the common 
fcnfations of mankind pleading in their favour. 

From this conviftion of the inequality of the 
punilhment to the offence, proceeds the frequent 
folicication of pardons. They who would rejoice at 
the correftion of a thief> are yet ftiocked at the 
thought of deftroying him. His crime ihrinks to 
nothing, compared with his mifery , and fevcrity 
defeats itfelf by exciting pity. 

The gibber, indeed, certainly di fables thofe who 
die upon it from infefting the community ; but their 
death feems not to contribute more to the reforma- 
tion of their aflbciates, than any other method of fe- 
paration. A thief feldom palles much of his time 
in recolledtion or ancicipation, but from robbery 
haflens to riot, and from riot to robbery i nor, when 
the grave clofes upon his companion, has any other 
care than to find another. 

The frequency of capital punifhments, therefore, 
rarely, hinders the commifTion of a crime, but na- 
turally and commonly prevents its dereftion, and is, 
if we proceed only upon prudential principles, 
chiefly for that reafon to be avoided. Whatever may 
be urged by cafuifts or politicians, the greater part 
of mankind^ as they can never think that to pick the 
pocket and to pierce the heart is equally criminal, will 
Jcarcely believe that two malefaftors fo different in 
guilt can be juftly doomed to the fame punifhment : 
nor is the neccffity of fubmitting the confcience to 
human laws fo plainly evinced, fo clearly ftated, or 
fo generally allowed, but that the pious, the tender^ 
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and the juftj will always fcruple to concur with the 
community in an zd: which their private judgment 
cannot approve. 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws pro- 
duce total impunity^ and how many crimes are con- 
cealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying the oficnder 
to that ftate in which there is no repentanccj has 
converfed very little with mankind. And whatever 
epithets of reproach or contempt this compaffion 
may incur from thofe who confound cruelty with 
firmnefs, I know not whether any wife man would 
wifh it lefs powerful, or lefs extenfive. 

If thofe whom the wifdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die, had been detedted ia their rudi- 
ments of robbery, they might, by proper difcipliifc 
and ufcful labour, have been difentanglcd from their 
habits, they might have efcaped all the temptadom 
to fubfequent crimes, and paffed their days in repara- 
tion and penitence, and detefted they might all 
have been, had the profecucors been certain that 
their lives would have been fpared. I believe, every 
thief will confefs, that he has been more than once 
feized and difmifled j and thatjie has fometimes ven- 
tured upon capital crimes, becaufe he knew, that thofe 
whom he injured would rather connive at his efcape, 
than cloud their minds with the horrors of his death. 

All laws againft wickednefs are inefFeftual, un- 
lefs fome will inform, and feme will profecute; but 
till we mitigate the penalties for mere violations 
of property, information will always be hated, and 
profecution dreaded. The heart of a good man 
cannot but recoil at the thought of punifhing a 

flight 
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flight injury with death ; cfpecially when he rennem- 
bers, that the thief nnight have procured fafcty by 
another crioie, from which he was reftrained only by 
his remaining virtue. 

The obligations to affift the exercife of publick 
juftice are indeed ftrong ; but they will certainly be 
overpowered by tendernefs for life. What is punifh- 
cd with feverity contrary to our ideas of adequate re- 
tribution^ will be feldom difcovered ; and multitudes 
will be fuffered to advance from crime to crime, till 
they dcfcFve death, becaufe, if they had been fooner 
profecuted, they would have fuffered death before 
they dcferved it. 

This fcheme of invigorating the laws by relaxa- 
tion, and extirpating wickednefs by lenity, is fo re- 
mote from common pradlice, that I might reafonably 
fear to expofe it to the publick, could it be fupported 
only by my own obfervations : I Ihall, therefore, by 
afcribing it to its author. Sir Thomas Morcy endea- 
vour to procure it that attention, which I wifti al* 
ways paid to prudence, to juftice, and to mercy. 
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Numb, 115. Tuesday, April 23, 1751. 

Siiutdam parva quidem, fid non toUranda maritis. Jut, 

Some faults^ tlio' fmalU intolerable grow, D r 7 o s x • 

To ibe RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

IS I T down, in purfuance of my Itte engagement 
to recount the remaining part of the adventures 
that bcfcl me in my long qucft of conjugal felicity, 
which, though I have not yet been fo happy as to 
obtain it, I have at leaft endeavoured to deferve by 
unwearied diligence, without fuffering from repeated 
difappointments any abatement of my hope, or ic* 
prefllon of my aftivity. 

You muft have obfervcd in the world a fpecies of 
mortals who employ themfelves in promoting matri- 
mony, and, without any vifible motive of intereft or 
vanity, without any difcoverable impulfe of malice 
or benevolence, without any rcafon, but that they 
want objefts of attention and topicks of converfation, 
are inceffantly bufy in procuring wives and hufbands. 
They fill the ears of every fingle man and woman 
with fome convenient match, and when they are in- 
formed of your age and fortune, offer a partner of life 
with the fame readinefs, and the fartie indifference, 
as a falefman, when he has taken meafure by his eye, 
fits his cuftomer with a coat. 

It might be expected that they (hould foon be dif- 
couraged from this officious interpofition by refent- 
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ment or contempt; and that every man fhould de- 
termine the choice on which fo much of his happi- 
nefs muft depend^ by his own judgmenc and obfer- 
vation : yet it happens^ that as thefe propofals arc 
generally made with a Ihew of kindncfs, they feldom 
provoke anger> but arc at worft heard with patience^ 
and forgotten. They influence weak minds to ap- 
probation; for many are fure to find in a new ac- 
quaintance^ whatever qualities report has taught 
them to expefti and in more powerful and aftive 
underftandings they excite curiofity, and fometimeSj 
by a lucky chance^ bring perfons of fimilar tempers 
within the attraftion of each other. 

I was known to poflefs a fortune, and to want a 
wife; and therefore was frequently attended by thefe 
hymeneal folicitors, with whofc importunity I was 
Sometimes diverted, and fometimes perplexed; for 
they contended for me as vukuies for a carcafe; 
each employing all his eloquence^ and all his arti- 
fices, to enforce and promote his own fcheme, from 
the fuccefs of which he was to receive no other ad- 
vantage than the pleafure of defeating others equally 
eager, and equally induftrious. 

An invitation to fup with one of thofe bufy friends, 
made me by a concerted chance acquainted with Ca- 
milla^ by whom it was expeded, that I Ihould be 
fuddenly and irrefiftibly enflaved. The lady, whom 
the fame kindneJs had brought without her own con- 
currence into the lifts of lovcj fecmcd to think me at 
leaft worthy of the honour of captivity ; and exerted 
the power, both of her eyes and wit, with fo much 
art and fpirit, that though I liad been too often de- 
ceived by appearances to devote myfelf irrevocably 
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at the Hrft interview, yet I could not fupprefi ibme 
raptures of admiration, and flutters of defire. I was 
eafily perfuaded to make nearer approaches ; but (boa 
difcovered, that an union with Camilla was not much 
to be wifhed. Camilla profeflfed a boundlefs con- 
tempt for the folly, levity, ignorance, an4 imperti- 
nence of her own fex ; and very frequently exprefied 
her wonder that men of learning or experience could 
fubmit to trifle away life with beings incapable of 
folid thought. In mixed companies, (he always af- 
fociated with the men, and declared her fatisfadion 
when the ladies retired. If any fhort excurfion into 
the country was propofed, fhe commonly infiftcd 
upon the exclufion of women from the party j bc- 
caufe, where they were admitted, the time was wafted 
in frothy compliments, weak indulgences, and idle 
ceremonies. To Ihew the greatnefs of her mind, ihe 
avoided all compliance with the falhion ; and to boaft 
the profundity of her knowledge, miftook the various 
textures of filk, confounded tabbies with damalks, 
and fent for ribbands by wrong names. She defpifed 
the commerce of ftated vifits, a farce of empty form 
without inftruftion; and congratulated herfclf^ that 
ftie never learned to write meflfage cards. She often 
applauded the noble lentiment of Plato^ who rejoiced 
that be was born a man rather than a woman i pro- 
claimed her approbation of Swift's opinion, that wo- 
men are only a higher fpecies of monkies i and con- 
feflcd, that when flie confidered the. behaviour, or 
heard the converfation, of her fex, fhe could not but 
forgive the Turks for fufpeding them to want fouls. 
It was the* joy and pride of Camilla to have pro- 
voked, by this inlblence, all ^he rage of hatred, and 

all 
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all the perfccutions of calumny ; nor was Ihe ever 
more elevated with her own fuperiorityj than when 
fhe talked of fennalc anger, and female cunning. 
Wellj fays ihc, has nature provided that fuch viru- 
lence fhould be difabled by foUy^ and fuch cruelty be 
reft rained by impotence, 

Camilla doobtlefs expededj that what (he loft on 
one fidcj Ihe fhould gain on the other i and imagined 
that every male heart would be open to a lady, who 
made fuch generous advances to the borders of viri- 
lity. Butmanj ungrateful man, inftead of fpringtng 
forward to meet her, fhrunk back at her approach. 
She was perfecuted by the ladies as a deferter^ and at 
beft received by the men only as a fugitive. I, far 
my partj am u fed myfelf a while with her fopperies, 
but novelty foon gave way to detcftation^ for nothing 
out of the common order of nature can be long 
borne. I had no inclination to a wife who had the 
ruggednefs of a man without his forccj and the igno- 
rance of a woman without her foftnefs; nor could I 
think my quiet and honour to be entrufted to fuch 
audacious virtue as was hourly courting danger, and 
foliciting ajTault. 

My next miftrefs was Nitella^ a lady of gentle 
mien, and foft voice, always fpeaking to approve, 
and ready to receive direftion from thofe with whom 
chance had brought her into company. In Nitdla 
I promifed myfelf an cafy friend, with whom I might 
loiter away the day without difturbance or alterca- 
tion. I therefore refolved foon to addrefs her, but 
was difcouraged from profecuting my courtlhip, by 
obferving, that her apartments were fuperftitioufly 
regular i and that, unlels fhe had notice of my viflt, 

fhe 
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fhe was never to be feen. There is a kind of anxious 
clcanlinefs which I have always noted as the charac- 
teriftick of a Oat tern s it is the fuperfluous ftrupulo- 
fity of guilty dreading difco very, and fhunning fufp'u 
cion: it is the violence of an effort againft habit, 
which being impelled by external motives, cannor 
ftop at the middle points 

Nitilla was always tricked out rather with nicety 
than elegance; and feldom could forbear to difcovcr, 
by her uneafmefs and conftraint, that her attention 
was burdened, and her imagination engrolfled : I 
therefore concluded, that being only occafionally 2nd 
ambitioully drcffed, fhe was not familiarized to her 
own ornaments. There arc fo many competitors for 
the fame of cleanlinefs, that it is not hard to gain in- 
formation of thofe that fail, from thofe that delire 
to excel; I quickly found, that Nitella paffed her 
time between finery and dirt; and was always in a 
wrapper, nightcap, and flippers, when fhe was 
decorated for immediate (hew. 

I was then led by my evil deftiny to Cbatyk 
who never neglefted an opportunity of feizing a new 
prey when it came within her reach^ I thought my- 
felf quickly made happy by permiflion to attend her 
to publick places; and pleafed my own vanity with 
imagining the envy which I Ihould raifc in a thotifand 
hearts, by appearing as the acknowledged favourite 
of Cb^fyi^dis. She foon after hinted her intention to 
take a ramble for a fortnight, into a part of the 
kingdom which Ihe had never {ttn, I iblicited the 
happinefs of accompanying her, which, after a fhort 
feluftance, was indulged me. She had no other cu- 
wfity in her journey^ than after all poffible means of 
5t^ cxpencej 
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cxpencci and was every moment taking occafion to 
mention fome delicacy, which I knew it my duty 
upon fuch notices to procure. 

After our return, being now more familiar^ flic 
told me, whenever we met, of fomc new diverfioni 
at nlghc flie had notice of a charming company that 
would breakfaft in the gardens; and in the morning 
had been informed of fome new fong in the opera, 
fome new drefs at the playhoufe, or fome performer 
at a concert whom Ihe longed to hear. Her intelli- 
gence was fuch, that there never was a fliew, to which 
flie did not fummon me on the fecond day; and as 
ihe hated a crowd, and could not go alone, I was 
obliged to attend at fome intermediate hour, and pay 
the price of a whole company. When we pafled the 
ftreets, Ihe was often charmed with (bmc trinket in 
the toyfhopsi and from moderate defires of feals and 
fnuiF-boxes, rofe, by degrees, to gold and diamonds. 
1 now began to find the fmile o( Cbarybdis too coftly 
fbr a private purle, and added one more to flx and 
forty lovers, whofe fortune and patience her rapacity 
had exhaufted. 

Imperia then took poflefiion of my afFedions j but 
kept them only for a fhort time. She had newly in^ 
heritcd a large fortune, and having fpent the early 
part of her life in the perufal of romances, brought 
with her into the gay world all the pride q( Cleopairai 
cxpeded nothing lefs than vows, altars, and facri- 
ficesj and thought her charms dilhonoured/ and 
her power infringed, by the fofteft oppofition to her 
fentiments, or the fmalleft trangreflion of her com- 
mands. Time might indeed cure this fpecies of 
pride in a mind not naturally undifcerning, and vi- 
tiated 
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tiatcd only by falfc rcprcfentations ; but the opera- 
tions of time arc flow ; and I therefore left her to 
grow wife at leifure^ or to continue in error at her 
own expence. 

Thus I have hitherto, in fpite of myfelf, pafled my 
life in frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, oftca 
tell me, that I flatter my imagination with higher 
hopes than human nature can gratify; that I drefi 
up an ideal charmer in all the radiance of perfeftion, 
and then enter the world to look for the fame excel- 
lence in corporeal beauty. But furely, Mr. Ram- 
bler, it is not madnefs to hope for fome terreftrkl 
lady unfliained with the fpots which I have been de- 
fcribing; at leafl: I am refolved to purfue ray 
fearch ; for I am fo far from thinking meanly of 
marriage, that I believe it able to afford the higheft 
happinefs decreed to our prefent fl:ate ; and if after 
all thefe mifcarriages I find a woman that fills up my 
cxpcftation, you ftiall hear once more from. 

Yours, &c. 

HrMENiEUS. 
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Thus the flow oy wou'd gaudy trappings claim; 

The fprightly horfc wouM plough Fa a K c is , 
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I WAS the fecond fon of a country gentleman by 
the daughter of a wealthy citizen of London* 
My father having by his marriage freed the eft ate 
from a heav^y mortgage, and paid his fitters their 
portions, thought himfelf difcharged from all obli- 
gation to further thought^ and endded to fpend the 
reft of his life in rural pleafures. Pie therefore 
fpared nothing that might contribute to the comple- 
tion of his felicity; he procured the beft guns and 
horfes that the kingdom could fupply, paid large fa- 
laries to his groom and huntfman, and became the 
envy of the country for the difcipline of his hounds. 
But above all his other attainments, he was eminent 
for a breed of pointers and fctting-dogs, which by 
long and vigilant cultivation he had fo much im- 
provedj that not a partridge or heathcock could reft 
in feciirity, and game of whatever fpecies that dared 
to light upon his manor, was beaten down by his 
fliot, or covered with his nets* 

My elder brother was very early initiated in the 

chace, and at an age when other boys are creeping like 

/nails unwillingly taJcboQl^ he could wind the horn»' 

beat 
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beat the buthes, bound over hedges^ and fwim rivers. 
When the huntfman one day broke his leg, he fup- 
plied his place with equal abilides, and came home 
with the fcut in his hat, amidft the acclamations of 
the whole village. I being either delicate or timor- 
ous, lefs defirous of hoaour, or lels capable of fylvan 
heroifm, was always the favourite of nny mother ; be- 
caufe I kept my coat clean, and my complexion free 
from freckles, and did not come home like my bro- 
ther mired and tanned, nor carry corn in my hat to 
the horfe, nor bring dirty curs into the parlour, j^ 
My mother had not been taught to amufe herfe^* 
with booksj ar^d being much inclined to defpife the 
ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, dif* 
dained to learn their fentiments or converfation, and 
had made no addition to the notions which fhe had 
brought from the precinfts of CornhilL She was, 
therefore^ always recounting the glories of the cityi 
enumerating the fuccefllon of mayors i celebrating 
the magnificence of the banquets at Cuildball i and 
relating the civilities paid her at the companies feafts 
by men of whom fome are now made aldermen^ fomc 
have fined for flier iffs, and none are worth lefa than 
forty thoufand pounds. She frequently difplayed 
her father's greatnefsi told of the large bills which 
he had paid at fight i of the fums for which his word 
would pafs upon the Exchange i the heaps of gold 
which he ufcd on Saturday night to tofs about with a 
ihoveh the extent of his warehoufe, and the ftrength 
of his doors; and when fhe relaxed her imagination 
with lower fubje£ts, defcribed the furniture of their 
country- houfe, or repeated the wit of the clerks and 
porters. 

By 
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By chcfc narratives I was fired with the fplendor 
and dignity of London, and of trade. 1 therefore 
devoted myfclf to a fliop, and warmed my imagina- 
tion from year to year with enquiries about the pri* 
vilegcs of a freeman, the power of the common coun- 
cil, the dignity of a wholefale dealer, and the gran- 
deur of mayoralty, to which my mother aflured me 
that many had arrived who began the world with lels 
than rayfelf. 

I was very impatient to enter into a path, which 
led to fuch honour and felicity ; but was forced for 
a time to endure fome repretTion of my eagerncfs, for 
it was my grandfather's maxim, that a young manJeU 
dom makes much money , who is out of Ms time be/on 
twQ-and^ twenty. They thought it neceffaryj there- 
fore, to keep me at home till the proper age, with* 
out any other employment than that of learning mer- 
chants accounts, and the art of regulating books ; 
but at length the tedious days elapfed, I was tranf- 
planted to town, and, with great fatisfaftion to my* 
fclf^ bound to a haberdaflier. 

My matter, who had no conception of any vir- 
tue, merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, had 
all the good quaHties which naturally arife from a 
clofe and unwearied attention to the main chance; 
his deiire to gain wealth was fo well tempered by the 
vanity of Ihewing it, that without any other prin* 
ciple of action, he lived in the efteem of the wholq 
commercial world j and was always treated with re- 
Jped by the only men, whofe good opinion he valued 
or folicited, thofe who were univerfally allowed to 
be richer than himfelf* 

By 
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By his inftruftions I learned in a few weeks to 
handle a yard with great dexterity, to wind tape 
neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to make up 
parcels with exaA frugality of paper and packthread; 
and foon caught from my fellow-apprentices the 
true grace of a counter bow, the careleis air with 
which a fmall pair of fcales is to be held betweeo 
the fingers, and the vigour and fprightlinefs with 
which the box, after the ribband has been cut, is re- 
turned into its place. Having no defire of any 
higher employment, and therefore applying all my 
powers to the knowledge of my trade, I was quickly 
mailer of all that could be known, became a critick 
in fmall wares, contrived new variations of figurcs» 
and new mixtures of colours, and was foiiietimes 
confulted by the weavers when they projedkcd fafliions 
for the enfuing fpring. 

With all thefe accompHfliments, in the fourth year 
of my apprenticefhip, I paid a vifit to my friends in 
the country, where I expcfted to be received as a 
new ornament of the family, and confulted by the 
neighbouring gentlemen as a mafter of pecuniary 
knowledge, and by the ladies as an oracle of the modei 
But unhappily, at the firft publick table to which I 
was invited, appeared a ftudent of the Temple, and an 
officer of the guards, who looked upon me with a fmilc 
of contempt, which deftroyed at once all my hopes 
of diftinftion, fo that I durft hardly raife my eyes for 
fear of encountering their fupcriority of mien. Nor 
was my courage revived by any opportunities of dif- 
playing my knowledge ; for the templar entertained 
the company for part of the day with hiftorical narra- 
tives 
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tivcs and political obfervations; and the colonel af- 
terwards detailed the adventures of a birth-night, 
told the claims and expeftations of the courtiers, 
and gave an account of aflTcniblies, gardens, and di^ 
verfions. I, indeed, cflTayed to fill up a paufe in a 
parliamentary debate with a faint mention of trade 
and Spaniards I and once attempted, with fome 
warmth, to corre£k a grofs mlftake about a iilver 
breaft-knot; but neither of my antagonifts feemed 
to think a reply necelTaryj they refumed their dif- 
courfe without emotion^ and again engrofled the at- 
tention of the company i nor did one of the ladies 
appear defirous to know my opinion of her drefs, or 
to hear how long the carnation fliot with white, that 
was then new amongft them, had been antiquated in 
town. 

As I knew that neither of thefe gentlemen had 
more money than myfeif, I could not difcover what 
had deprelTed me in their prefcncei nor why they 
were confidered by others as more worthy of atten- 
tion and rcfpeft; and therefore refolved, when wc 
met again, to roufe my fpirit, and force myfelf into 
notice, I went very early to the next weekly meet- 
ings and was entertaining a fmall circle very fucceCF- 
fully with a minute rcprcfentation of my lord Mayor's 
fhow, when the colonel entered carelcfs and gay, fat 
down with a kind of unceremonious civility, and 
without appearing to intend any interruption, drew 
my audience away to the other part of the room, to 
which I had not the courage to follow them* Soon 
after came in the lawyer, not indeed with the fame 
attraftion of mien, but with greater powers of laor 
guage; and by one or other the company was (a 

Vol. V, U happily 
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happily amuied, that I was neither heard nor fcen, 
nor was able to gi^e any other proof of my exiftcncc 
than chat I put round the glafs> and was in my turo 
permitted to name the toaft. 

My mother indeed endeavoured to comfort me in 
my vexation, by telling me, that perhaps thefe fhowy 
talkers were hardly able to pay every one his own^ 
that he who has money in his pocket needs not care 
what any man fays of him ; that, if I minded my 
trade^ the time will come when lawyers and foldicit 
would be glad to borrow out of my purfe ; and that 
k is fine, when a man can fet his hands to his fidcSj 
and fay he is worth forty thoiifand pounda every day 
of the year* Thefe and many more fuch confola- 
tions and encouragements, I received from my good 
mother, which, however, did not much allay my un^ 
eafmefsj for having by fome accident heard, that 
the country ladies defpifed her as a cit, I had there- 
fore no longer much reverence for her opinions, but 
confidcrcd her as one whofe ignorance and prejudice 
had hurried me, though without ill intentions, into i 
ftate of meannefs and ignominy, from which I could 
not find any pofllbility of rifing to the rank which my 
ancetlors had always held. 

1 returned, however, to my matter, and bufied my- 
Iclf among thread, and filks, and laces, but without 
my former chcerfulnels and alacrity, I had now no 
longer any felicity in contemplating the exaft difpo- 
fition of my powdered curls, the equal plaits ofmjf 
rufiles, or the glofly blacknefs of my fhoes; nor 
heard with my former elevation thofc compliment! 
which ladies fometimes condefcendcd to pay me 
upon my readincfs in twitting a paper, or counting 

2 ' out 
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out the change. The term of Toung man, with 
which I was fometimes honoured, as I carried a 
parcel to the door of a coach, tortured my imagipa- 
tionj I grew negligent of my perfon, and fuUen in 
my temper, often miftook the demands of the cuf- 
tomers, treated their caprices and objedions with 
contempt, and received and difmifled them with furly 
filence. 

My mafter was afraid left the fhop (hould fufFer by 
ddiis change of my behaviour ; and, therefore, after 
fome expoftulations, pofted me in the warehoufe, 
and preferved me from the danger and reproach of 
defertion, to which my difcontent would certainly 
have urged me, had I continued any longer behind 
the counter. 

In the fixth year of my fervitude my brother died 
of drunken joy, for having run down a fox that had 
baffled all the packs in the province. I was now 
heir, and with the hearty confent of my mafter com- 
menced gentleman. The adventures in which my 
new character engaged me fhall be communicated in 
aaother letter, by. Sir, 

Yours, ^c. 

MiSOCAPELUS, 
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Numb. 117. Tuesday, ^pril ^o^ ^7S^' 



The gods they challenge, and afFedl the Odes : 

Hcav'd on Olympus tott'ring Offa flood; 

On Q^y Pelion nods with all his wood. PopB^ 



To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

NOTHING has more retarded the advance^ 
ment of learning than the difpofition of vul- 
gar minds to ridicule and vilify what they cannot 
comprehend. All induftry muft be excited by hope; 
and as the ftudent often propofes no other reward to 
himfelf than praife, he is eafily difcouraged by con- 
tempt and infult. He who brings with him into a 
clamorous multitude the timidity of reclufc ipecula- 
tion, and has never hardened his front in publick life, 
or accuftomed his paflions to the viciflitudcs and ac- 
cidents, the triumphs and defeats of mixed converfa- 
tion, will blufli at the ftare of petulant incredulity, 
and fufFer himfelf to be driven by a burft of laughter, 
from the fortreffes of demonftration. The mechanift 
will be afraid to affert before hardy contradidtion, 
the poffibility of tearing down bulwarks with a filk- 
worm's thread j and the aftronomer of relating the 
rapidity of light, the diftance of the fixed ftars, and 
the height of the lunar mountains. 

If 
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If I could by any efforts have fliaken off this 
cowardice, I had not Iheltered myfelf under a bor- 
rowed name^ nor applied to you for the means of 
communicating to the publick the theory of a gar- 
ret; a fobjeft which, except fome flight and tranficnt 
ftrifturesj has been hitherto neglefted by thofe who 
were bell qualified to adorn it, either for want of 
leifure to profecute the various refearches in which 
a nice difcuffion muft engage them, or becaufe it re- 
quires fuch diverfity of knowledge, and fuch extent 
of curiofuyj as is fcarcely to be found in any fingle 
intellect: or perhaps others forefaw the tumults 
which would be railed againft them, and confined 
their knowledge to their own breafts, and abandoned 
_ prejudice and folly ro the direction of chance* 
P That the profeffors of literature generally refide in 
the higheft ftories, has been innmemorially obferved. 
The wifdom of the ancients was well acquainted 
with the intellcdual advantages of an elevated fitu- 
ation t why efle were the Mu/es ftacioned on Olympus 
or Parnaffus by thofe who could with equal right 
have raifed them bowers \a the vale of Tempe or 
created their altars among the flexures of Meander? 
Why was Jove himfelf nurfed upon a mountain ? or 
why did the goddeffes^ when the prize of beauty was 
contefted, try the caufe upon the top of Ida? Such 
were the fiftions by which the great mafters of the 
earlier ages endeavoured to inculcate to pofterity 
the importance of a garret, which, though they had 
been long obfcured by the negligence and ignorance 
_ of fucceeding times, were well enforced by the cele- 
P bra ted fymbol of Pythagoras, d^t^a^t Tsr^E&rrajy mV ix^ 
Tp<mimi " when the wind blows, worlliip its echo/' 
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This could not but be underftood by his difciples as 
an inviolable injunftion to live in a garret, which I 
have found frequently vifited by die echo and die 
wind. Nor was the tradition wholly obliterated in 
the age of AugufluSj for Tibullus evidently congra- 
tulates himfelf upon his garret, not iRdthouc ibme 
allulion to the Pythagorean precept. 

^uhmjuvat immites ventas audire cubante m ■ 
Aut^ gelidas hybernus aquas cumfuderk aufter^ 
Securutn fomnos^ imbre juvante^ fequi ! 

How fwcet in flecp to pafs the carelefs hourSf 
Lull'd by the beating winds and daihing fliow'rs t 

And it is impolfible not to difcover the fbndnefi 
of Lucretm^ ^n earlier writer, for a garret, in lus 
defcripcion of the lofty towers of ferene leamingi 
and of the pleafure with which a wife man looks 
down upon the confufed and erratick ftate of the 
world n^ovinjg below him. 

Sed nil dulctus j/?, bene ^uktn munita tenere 
Editd doHrind fapientum templaferena ; 
Defpicere unde queas alios^ pajjimque videre 
Errare^ atque viam palanteis quarere vita* 



T b fweet thy laboring ftcps to guide 
To virtue's heights, with wifdoni well fupply'd. 
And all the magazines of learning fortify'd : 
From thence to look below on human kind^ 
Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind. Drtden. 
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The inftitution has, indeed, continued to our own 
time ; the garret is ftill the ufual receptacle of die 
philqfopher and poets but this, like many ancient 

cuftoms^ 
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cutloms, is perpetuated only by an accidental imita- 
tiooi without knowledge of the original realbn for 

which it was eftablinied. 

The caufe is fecret, but th' effcd is known. Addison. 

Conjedures have, indeed^ been advanced concern- 
ing thefe habitations of licerature, but without much 
fatisfaftion to the judicious enquirer. Some have 
imagined^ that the garret is generally chofen by the 
witSj as moft cafily rented; and concluded that no 
man rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the days of 
payment. Others fufpeft, that a garret is chiefly 
con ven tent, as it is remoter than any other part of 
the houfe from the outer door, which is often ob- 
ferved to be infefted by vifitants, who talk incelTant- 
ly of beer, or linenj or a coat, and repeat the fame 
founds every morning, and fometimes again in the 
afternoon^ without any variation, except that they 
grow daily more importunate and clamorous, and 
raife their voices in time from mournful murmurs to 
raging vociferations- This eternal monotony is al- 
ways deteftable to a man whofe chief pleafure is to 
enlarge his knowledge, and vary his ideas. Others 
talk of freedom from noife, and abftradion from 
common bufinefs or amufements; and Ibme yet 
more vifionary, tell us that the faculties arc en- 
larged by open profpefts, and that the fancy is 
more at liberty, when the eye ranges without con- 
finement. 

Thefe convcniencies may perhaps all be found 
in a welKchofen garret; but furcly they cannot be 

U 4 fuppofcd 
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fuppofed fufEciently important to have operated un- 
variably upon different climates, diftant ages, and 
feparate nations. Of an univerfal praftice, there 
muft Hill be prefumed an univerfal caufc, which, 
however recondite and abftrufe, may be perhaps 
referved to make me illuftrious by its difcovery, and 
you by its promulgation. 

It is univerfally known that the faculties of the 
mind are invigorated or weakened by the ftatc of 
the body, and that the body is in a great meafure 
regulated by the various compreffions of the ambient 
clement. The efFefts of the air in the produftion 
or cure of corporeal maladies have been acknow- 
ledged from the time of Hippocrates j but no man 
has yet fufliciently confidered how far it may influ- 
ence the operations of the genius, though every day 
affords inflances of local underftanding, of wits and 
reafoners, whofe faculties arc adapted to fome Angle 
fpot, and who, when they are removed to any other 
place, fink at once into filence and ftupidity. I 
have difcovered by a long feries of obfervations, 
that invention and elocution fuffer great impedi- 
ments from denfe and impure vapours, and that the 
tenuity of a defecated air at a proper diftance from 
the furface of the earth, accelerates the fancy, and 
fets at liberty thofe intelledlual powers which were 
before ftiackled by too ftrong attraftion, and unable 
to expand themfelves under the preflure of a grofs 
atmofphere. I have found dulnefs to quicken into 
fentiment in a thin ether, as water, though not 
very hot, boils in a receiver partly exhaufted ; and 
heads, in appearance empty, have teemed with no- 
tions upon rifing ground, as the flaccid fides of a 
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football would have fwellcd out into ftiffnefs and ex^ 
Ecnfion* 

For this reafon I never think nriyfdf qualified ta 
judge decifivcly of any man*s faculties, whom I 
have only known in one degree of ck vat ion ; but 
take fome opportunity of attending him from the 
cellar to the garret, and try upon him all the vari- 
ous degrees of rarefadion and condenfation, tcnfioo 
and laxity. If he is neither vivacious aloft, nor 
ferious below, I then confider him as hopelefs ; but 
as it feldoms happens, that I do not find the temper 
£0 which the texture of his brain is fitted^ I accom- 
modate him in time with a tube of mercury, firft 
marking the points moft favourable to his intelledts^ 
according to rules which I have long ftudied, and 
which I may, perhaps, reveal to mankind in a com^ 
plete treatife of barometrical pneumatology. 

Another caufe of the gaiety and fprightlinefs of 
the dwellers in garrets is probably the incrcafe of 
that vertiginous motion, with which we are carried 
round by the diurnal revolution of the earth* The 
power of agitation upon the fpirits is well known i 
every man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid 
vehicle, or on a galloping horfe i and nothing is 
plainer, than that he who towers to the fifth {kory, 
is whirled through more fpacc by every circumro- 
Cation, than another that grovels upon the ground- 
floor* The nations between the tropicks are known 
to be fiery, inconftant, inventive, and fanciful i be- 
caufe:^ living at the utmoft length of the earth's 
diameter, they are carried about with more fwiftnefs 
than thofe whom nature has placed nearer to the 
poles i and therefore, as it becomes a wife man to 
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ftruggle with the inconvcnicncles of his countryi 
whenever celerity and acutenefs are requinte, w 
mud a£luaec our languor by caking a few turns roynd 
the center in a garret. 

If you imagine that I afcribe to air and motion 
cfTefts which they cannot produce, I defire you to 
confuk your own memory^ and confider whether you 
have ever known a man acquire reputation in his 
garret, which, when fortune or a patron had placed 
him upon the firft floor^ he was unable to maintaio; 
and who never recovered his former vigour of 
underftanding, till he was reftorcd to his origiiial 
ficuation. That a garret will make every man a wit, 
I am very far from fuppofing; I know there are 
fome who would continue blockheads even oo the 
fummit of the Andes^ or on the peak of ^meriffi. 
But let not any man be confidered as unimproveable 
till this potent remedy has been tried i for perhaps 
he was formed to be great only in a garret, as the 
joiner of AreUus was rational in no other place but 
his own fhop« 

I think a frequent removal to various diftancca 
from the center, fo neceflary to a juft eftimate of lu- 
te Ite^Elual abilities, and confequently of fo great ufc 
in education, that if I hoped that the publick could 
be perfuaded to fo expenfivc an experiment, I would 
propofe, that there (hould be a cavern dug, and a 
tower erefted, like thofe which Bacon defer ibes in 
Sekmofi^B houfe, for the expanfion and concent radon 
of underftandingj according to the exigence of dif- 
ferent employments, or conftitutions* Perhaps fomc 
that fume away in meditations upon time and fpace 
in the tower^ might compofe tables of intereft at a 

certain 
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certain depth ; and he that upon level ground 
ftagnates in filence, or creeps in narrative, might 
at the height of half a mile, ferment into merri- 
ment, fparkle with repartee, and froth with decla- 
mation. 

Addifon obferves, that we may find the heat of 
VtrgiV% climate, in fome lines of his Georgick : Co, 
when I read a compofition, I immediately determine 
the height of the author's habitation. As an ela- 
borate performance is commonly faid to fmell of 
the lamp, my commendation of a noble thought, a 
fprightly fally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it 
fre(h from the garret; an expfeflfion which would 
break fi-om me upon the perufal of moft of your 
papers, did I not believe, that you fometimes quit 
the garret, and afcend into the cock-loft. 

Hypertatus. 
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Numb. ii8. Saturday, May ^j J75»- 

* Omnes illacrymahilis 
Vrgentur, ignoti^uc lonzd 

No^e. HoEi 

In endlefs night they fleep, unwept, unknown. Fr ancis^ 

/^ICERO has, with his ufual elegance and 
magnificence of language, attempted, in his re- 
lation of the dream of Scipioy to depreciate thofe 
honours for which he himfelf appears to have panted 
with reftlefs folicitude, by (hewing within what nar- 
row limits all that fame and celebrity which man 
can hope from men is circumfcribed. 

«* You fee," fays Africanus^ pointing at the earth 
from the celeftial regions, " that the globe affigned 
" to the refidence and habitation of human beings 
" is of fmall dimenfions : how then can you ob- 
" tain from the praife of men, any glory worthy of 
" a wifh ? Of this little world the inhabited parts 
«' are neither numerous nor wide 5 even the fpots 
^^ where men are to be found are broken by inter- 
*^ vening deferts, and the nations are io feparated 
" as that nothing can be tranfmitted from one to 
" another. With the people of the fouth, by whom 
*^ the oppofite part of the earth is pofleffed, you have 
" no intercourfe; and by how fmall a traft do 
«' you communicate with the countries of the 
^* north ? The territory which you inhabit is no more 
« than a fcanty ifland inclofed by a fmall body of 
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*« water* to which you give the name of the great fca 
" and the Jtlanikk ocean. And even in this known 
** and frequented continent, what hope can you en- 
^^ tertain, that your renown will pafs the ftreanti of 
'* Ganges^ or the cliffs of Caucajus ? or by whom will 
" your name be uttered in the extremities of the 
" north or fouth^ towards the rifing or the fetting 
" fun ? So narrow is the fpace to which your fame 
*^ can be propagated, and even there how long will 
'* it remain ?" 

He then proceeds to affign natural caufes why fame 
is not only narrow in its extent, but Ihort in its dura* 
tion i he obferves the difference between the compu- 
tation of time in earth and heaven, and declares, that 
according to the celeftial chronology, no human ho- 
nours can laft a fingle year. 

Such are the objedions by which TuUj has made 
a ftiew of difcouraging the purfuit of fame i objedtions 
which fufficiendy difcover his tendernefs and regard 
for his darling phantom. Horner^ when the plan of 
his poem made the death of Patrodus neceffary^ . rCr 
iblved, at leaft, that he Ihould die with honour 1 and 
therefore brought down againft him the patron god 
of Try?, and left to He^or only the mean taflc of giving 
•the laft blow to an enemy whom a divine hand had 
difabled from refiftance. Thus tully ennobles fame, 
which he profeffes to degrade, by oppofing it to ce- 
leftial happinefs 1 he confines not its extent but by the 
boundaries of nature, nor contrads its duration but by 
reprefenting ic fmall in the eftimadon of fuperior be- 
ings. He ftill admits it the higheft and nobleft of ter- 
reft rial objcfts, and alleges little more againft it> than 
that it is neithej: without end, nor without limits. 

What 
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flic was never to be fcen. There is a kind of anxious 
deanl'mefs which I have always noted as the charac 

teriftick of a flattern ; it is the fuperfluous fcrupulo" 
fity of guilty dreading difcoveryj and fhunning fufpi- 
don ; it is the violence of an effort again ft habit, 
which being impelled by external mocivesj cannot 
ftop at the middle point. 

NiUlU was always tricked out rather with nicety 
than elegance; and feldom could forbear to difcover, 
by her uneafmefs and conftraint, that her attention 
was burdenedj and her imagination engrofted : 1 
therefore concluded, that being only occafionally and 
ambitioufly dreffedj flie was not familiarized to her 
own ornaments. There are lb many competitors for 
the f^imc of cleanlinefs, that it is not hard to gain in- 
formation of thofe that fail, from thofe that defire 
to excel : I quickly founds that Niiella paifed her 
time between finery and dirt i and was always in a 
wrapper, nightcap, and flippers, when {he was not 
decorated for immediate fhew. 

I was then led by my evil deftiny to Charyhdis^ 
who never neglefted an opportunity of ftizing a new 
prey when it came within her reach. I thought my- 
ielf quickly made happy by permiflion to attend her 
to publick places 5 and pleafed my own vanity with 
imagining the envy which I fhould raife in a thoufand 
hearts, by appearing as the acknowledged favourite 
of Ck^rytdis, She foon after hinted her inteniion to 
take a ramble for a fortnight, into a part of the 
kingdom which {he had never feen, I folicited the 
happinefs of accompanying her> which^ afier a {hort 
feluctance, was indulged me. She had no other cu- 
jiofity in her journeyj than after all poffible means of 
uil expencci 
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expeticei and was every moment taking occafion to 
mention fome delicacy, which I knew it my duty 
upon fuch notices to procure. 

After our return^ being now more fanniliar, fiie 
told nne, whenever we met, of fome new diverfioni 
at night Ihe had notice of a charming company that 
would brcakfaft in the gardens; and in the morning 
had been informed of fome new fong in the opera, 
fome new drefs at the playhoufe, or fome performer 
at a concert whom fhe longed to hear. Her intelli^ 
gence was fuch, that there never was a (hew, to which 
fhe did not fummon me on the fccond day; and as 
flie hated a crowd, and could not go alone, I was 
obliged to attend at fome intermediate hour, and pay 
the price of a whole company. When we paffed the 
ftreets, fhe was often charmed with fome trinket in 
the toyfhops; and from moderate defires of feals and 
fnuff-boxes, rofe, by degrees, to gold and diamonds* 
I now began to find the fmile of Charyhdis too coftly 
for a private purfe, and added one more to fix and 
forty lovers, whofe fortune and patience her rapacitjf 
had exhaufted. 

Imperia then took poflefTion of my afFedions; but 
kept them only for a fhort time» She had newly in- 
herited a large fortune, and having fpent the early 
part of her life in the perufal of romances, brought 
with her into the gay world all the pride oiCkopatrai 
cxpe£ted nothing Itfs than vows, ahars, and facri- 
fices; and thought her charms diflionoured, and 
her power infringed, by the fofteft oppofition to her 
fentiments, or the fmalleil: trangrefiion of her com^ 
mands. Time might indeed cure this fpecies of 
pride in a mind not naturally undifcerning, and vi^ 
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What might be the efftft of thefe obfcrvations con- 
veyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman ynderltand- 
ings, cannot be determined j but few of ihofc who 
Ihall in the prefent age read my humble verfion will 
find themfclvcs much dcprcffed in their hopes, or re- 
tarded in their defigns ; for I am not inclined to be- 
lieve, that they who among us pafs their lives in the 
cultivation of knowledge, or acquifition of power, 
have very anxioufly enquired what opinions prevail 
on the further banks of the Ganges^ or invigorated 
any effort by the defire of fpreading their renown 
among the clans of Caucqfus, The hopes and fcan 
of modern minds are content to range in a narrower 
compafs ; a fingle nation, and a few years, have ge- 
nerally fufficient amplitude to fill our imaginations, 

A little confidcration will indeed teach us, that 
fame has other limits than mountains and oceans j 
and that he who places happinefs in the frequent re- 
petition of his name, may fpend his life in propagat- 
ing it, without any danger of weeping for new worlds^ 
Xxr necefllty of paffing the AtUniick fca. 

The numbers to whom any real and perceptible 
good or evil can be derived by the greatcft power, Of 
moft a6tive diligence, are inconfiderable j and where 
neiiher benefit nor mifchief operate, the only motive 
to the mention or remembrance of others is curiofityi 
a paflTion, which, though in fome degree univerfallj? 
aflbciated to reafon, is cafily confined, overborn, or 
diverted from any particular objeft* 

Among the lower claffcs of mankind, there will 
be found very lictle defire of any other knowledge* 
than what may contribute immediately to the relief 
of fome prefling untafinefsj or the attainment of 
''^^^''^ fome 
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fomc near advantage- The Turks are faid to hear with 
bonder a propofal to walk out only chat they may 

walk back J and enquire why any man fliould labour 
for nothing : fo thofc whole condition has always re- 
ftrained thenn to the contemplation of their own ne- 
ceffities^ and who have been accuftomed to look 
forward only to a fmall diftance, will fcarcely under* 
ftand^ why nights and days fhould be fpent in ftudies, 
which end in new ftudtes, and which, according to 
Malherbe^s obfervatioHj do not tend to leflen the 
price of bread 1 nor will the trader or manufafturer 
eafily be perfuaded, that much plcafure cm arife 
from the mere knowledge of actions, performed in 
remote regions^ or in diftant times j or that any thing 
can deferve their enquiry, of which ^xi^ wv dxHo^m^ 
hii Ti U^tv^ we can only hear the report, but which 
cannot influence our lives by any confequences. 

The truth is, that very few have leifure from fn- 
difpenfable bufinefs, to employ their thoughts upon 
fiarrativc or charaflers 5 and among thofe to whom 
fortune has given the liberty of hving more by their 
own choice, many create to themfelves engagements, 
by the indulgence of Jbme petty ambition, the ad* 
miffion of fome infatiablc defire, or the toleration of 
fome predominant pafiion. The man whofe whole 
wifli is to accumulate money, has no other care than 
to colled interefl:, to eftimate fecurities, and to en- 
gage for mortgages : the lover difdains co turn his 
ear to any other name than that of Csrinnai and the 
courtier thinks the hour loft, which is not fpent in 
promoting his intercft, and facilitating his advance- 
ment. The adventures of valour, and the difcov^e- 
ries of fciencej will find a cold reception^ when they 
• . are 
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are obtruded ypon an attention thus bufy with its fa- 
vourite amufement, and impadent of interruption or 

difturbance. 

But not only fuch employments as fcducc atten- 
tion by appearances of dignity, or pronnifcs of hap- 
pinefs* may reftrain the mind from excurfion and en- 
quiry I curiofity may be equally deftroyed by lefs for- 
midable eneniies; it may be diffipatcd in trifles, or 
congealed by indolence. The fportfman and die 
man of drefs have their heads filled with a fox or a 
horfc-race, a feather or a ball i and live in ignorance 
of every thing befidej with as much content as he that 
heaps up gold, or folicits preferment, digs the field, 
or beats the anvil i and fome yet lower in the ranks 
of intellect, dream out their days without pkafure or 
bufinefi, without joy or forrow, nor ever roufc from 
their lethargy to hear or think. 

Even of thofe who have dedicated themfdvcs to 
knowledge, the far greater part have confined rhcir 
curiofity to a few objefts, and have very little inclioa- 
tion to promote any fame^ but that which their own 
ftudics entitle them to partake. The naturalift has 
no defire to know the opinions or conjectures of the 
philologer : the botanift looks upon the allronomcr 
as a being unworthy of his regard : the lawyer fcarcc- 
ly hears the name of a phyfician without contempt; 
and he that is growing great and happy by eleClrify- 
ing a bottle, wonders how the world can be engaged 
by trifling prattle about war or peace. 
tv If, therefore, he that imagines the world filled with 
his actions and praifes, fliall fubduft from the num- 
ber of his encomiaits, all thofe who are placed bebw^ 
the flight of fame^ and who hear in the vallies of life 
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no voice but that of neccffity 5 all thofc who imagine 
themfelves too important to regard him, and confider 
the mention of his name as an ufurpation of their 
time ; all who are too much or too little pleafed 
with themfelves, to attend to any thing external r all 
who- arc attracted by pleafurc, or chained down by 
pain, to unvaried ideas ; all who are withheld from 
attending his triumph by different purfuits j and all 
who flumber in univerfal negligence j he will find his 
renown ftraitened by nearer bounds than the rocks of 
Caucqfus^ and perceive that no man can be venerable 
or formidable, but to a fmall part of his fellow- crea^ 
tures. 

That we may not languifli in our endeavours after 
excellence, it is neceflary, that, as Africanus counfels 
his defccndant, ** we raife our eyes to higher pro- 
<* ipe£ts, and contemplate our future and eternal 
*^ ftate, without giving up our hearts to the praife 
" of crowds, or fixing our hopes on fuch rewards as 
^* human power can beftow/' 
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Faults by on ^er fide die Ti^M tO(r*nf. EtJFtftlittAir* 

r^ the RAMBLER. 
: SIR, 

^A Sj notwithftatKltiig aU that wit» or. noalicc^ « 
Xjl pride, or prudence, will be able tp fiig^eiii 
fFien and women muft lat faift pafi their Ures tqgediBr, 
][ have never therefore thought thofe^ writen loMBfk 
to human happinejb, who endeavour to excite U 
titber fex a general contempt or fiifpiciQ0 of the 
other. To perfuade them who are entering tte 
world, and looking abroad for a fuicable alfiKdate» 
that all are equally vicious, or equally fidicidMsj 
that they who truft are certainly betrayed, and they 
who efteem are always difappointed ; is not to 
awaken judgment, but to inflame temerity. With- 
out hope there can be no caution. Thofe who are 
convinced, that no reafon for preference can be 
found, will never harafs their thoughts with doubt 
and deliberation; they will refolve, fincc they arc 
doomed to mifery, that no needlefs anxiety fliall dif* 
turb their quiet ; they will plunge at hazard into 
the crowd, and fnatch the firfl hand that Ihall be held 
toward them. 

That the world is overrun with vice, cannot be 

denied i but vice, however predominant^ has .not 
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yet gained an unlimited dominion* Simple and 
unmingled good is noc in our power^ but we may 
generally efcape a greater evil by fuffering a lefsj 
and therefore, thofe who undertake to initiate the 
young and ignorant in the knowledge of life, fhould 
be careful to inculcate the pofBbility of virtue and 
happinefsj and to encourage endeavours by profpe£ls 
of fuccefs. 

You, perhaps, do not ftifpefl, that thefe are the fen- 
timents of one who has been fubjeft for many years 
to all the hardfhips of antiquated virginity; has been 
long accuftomed to the coldnefs of negleftj and the 
petulance of infult 5 has been mortified in full af- 
Jemblies by enquiries after forgotten fafhions, games 
long difufed, and wits and beauties of ancient re- 
jiown ; has been invited, with malicious importu* 
nity, to the fecond wedding of many acquaintances; 
has been ridiculed by two generations of coquets in 
whifpers intended to be heard; and been long con- 
fidered by the airy and gay, as too venerable for 
famiHaricy, and too wile for pleafure. It is indeed 
natural for injury to provoke anger, and by con- 
tinual repetition to produce an habitual afperitys 
yet I have hitherto ftruggled with fo much vigilance 
againft my pride and my refentment, that I have 
prefer ved my temper uncorrupted. I have not yet 
made it any part of my employment to colled fen- 
tences againft marriage 1 nor am inclined to leflen 
the number of the few friends whom time has left 
me, by obftrufting that happinefs which I cannot 
partake, and venting my vexation in cenfures of the 
forwardnefs and indifcretion of girls, or the incon- 
llancyj tafteleflhefsj and perfidy of men, 
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It is^ indeed^ not very difficult to bear diu con* 
dition to which we are not condemned by ncceft 
fity^ but induced by oblervation and choijce; and 
therefore I^ perhaps^ have never yet fek all the QUk 
lignity with which a reproach^ edg^ with the ap* 
pellacion of old maid, fwells (bme of thofe heans 
in which it is infixed. I was not condemned ia 
my youth to folitude. either by indigence or ^ 
formity, nor paQed the earlier part of life without 
the flattery of courtflbip, and the joys of triumpbf 
I have danced the round of gaiety amidft the mur^ 
murs of envy, and gratulations of applaufe i Wn 
attended from pleafure to pleafure by the great, the 
fprightly, and the vain; and (een my regard ioli* 
cited by the obfequioufnefs of gallantry, the gaietjf 
of wit, and the timidity of love. I^ therefore, I 
am yet a ftranger to nuptial happinefs, I fiiffcr 
only the confequences of my own refolves^ and 
can look back upon the fucccflion of lovers, whofc 
addrefles I have rejefted without grief, and without 
malice. 

When my name firft began to be infcribcd upon 
glafles, I was honoured with the amorous pro- 
feffions of the gay VenuJiuluSy a gentleman, who, 
being the only fon of a wealthy family, had been 
educated in all the wantonnefs of expence, and 
foftnefs of effeminacy. He was beautiful in his 
perfon> and eafy in his addrefs, and, therefore, 
foon gained upon my eye at an age when the 
fight is very little over-ruled by the underftand^ 
ing. He had not any power in himfelf of glad- 
dening or amufingj but fupplied his want of con- 
verfation by treats and diverfions^ and his chief 
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art of courtfliip was to fill the mind of his miftrcfs 
with parties^ rambleSj mufick, and Ihews* We were 
often engaged in fiiort excurfions to gardens and feats, 
and 1 was for a while plea fed with the care which 
Venufiuhis difcovered in fccuring me from any appear- 
ance of danger, or poflibility of mifchancc. He 
never failed to recommend caution to his coachnnan, 
or to promife the waterman a reward if he landed us 
iafe; and always contrived to return by day-light 
ii^t fear of robbers. This extraordinary folicitude 
was reprcfented for a time as the effc6t of his ten- 
dernefs for me ; but fear is too ftrong for con- 
tinued hypocrify. I foon difcovered, that Venujiu^ 
lus had the cowardice as well as elegance of a fe- 
male. His imagination was perpetually clouded 
with terrors, and he could fcarcely refrain from 
fcreams and outcries at any accidental furprife. He 
durfb not enter a room if a rat was heard behind the 
wainfcot, nor crofs a field where the cattle wer« 
friflcing: in the funlhine; the kail breeze that waved 
upon the river was a ftorm, and every clamour in 
the ftreet was a cry of fire. 1 have feen him lofe 
his colour when my fquirrel had broke his chain j 
and was forced to throw water in his face on the 
fudden entrance of a black cat. Companion once 
obliged me to drive away with my fan, a beetle 
that kept him in diftrefs, and chide off a dog that 
yelped at his heels^ to which he would gladly have 
given up mc to facilitate his own efcape. Wo- 
men naturally expeft defence and proteftion from 
a lover or a hufband, and therefore you will not think 
me culpable in refufing a wretch, who would have 
burdened life with unneceffary fears^ and flown to 
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me for that fuccour which it was his duty to have 
given. 

My next lover was Fungofa^ the fon of a ftock- 
jobber, whofe vifits my friends, by the importunity 
of perfuafion, prevailed upon mc to allow. Fun^ 
g§fa was no very fuitabk companion j for having 
been bred in a counting- houfe, he fpokc a language 
unintelligible in any other place* He had no defirc 
of any reputation but that of an acute prognofticator 
of the changes in the funds i nor had any means of 
raifing merriment, but by telling how fomebody was 
overreached in a bargain by his father. He was, how- 
ever, a youth of great fobricty and prudence, and fre- 
quently informed us how carefully he would im- 
prove my fortune, I was not in hafte to conclude 
the match, but was fo much awed by my parents, 
that I duril not difmlfs him, and might perhaps have 
been doomed for ever to the groflhefs of pedlary, and 
the jargon of ufury, had not a fraud been difcovcred 
in the fettle men t, which fet me free from the perfecu- 
tion of groveling pride, and pecuniary impudence. 

I was afterwards fix months without any particular 
notice, but at la ft became the idol of the glittering 
Fio/mlusj who prefcribed the mode of embroidery to 
all the fops of his time, and varied at pleafure the 
cock of every hat, and the fleeve of every coat that 
appeared in faflHonable aflemblies, Fk/cuhs made 
ibme impreiTion upon my heart by a compliment 
which few ladies can hear without emotion i he com- 
mended my Ikill in drefsj my judgment in fuiting 
colpurs, and my art in dilpofing ornaments. But 
Flqfculus was too much engaged by his own elegance, 
to be fuificiendy att-entive to the duties of a loYCf, 

or 
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or to pleafe with varied praife an car made delicate 
by riot of adulation* He expelled to be repaid part 

of his trlbtife, and ftaid away three days, bccaufc I 
neglected to take notice of a new coat. I quickly 
found, that Fiof cuius was rather a rival than an ad- 
mirer i and that we Ihould probably live in a perpe-* 
tual ftruggle of emulous finery,, and fpend our lives 
in ftratagems to be firft in the fa {h ion, 

I had foon after the honour at a feaft: of attrafting 
the eyes ofDentatus^ oneofthofe hunnan beings whofc 
only happinefs is to dine* Dentatus regaled me with 
foreign varieties, told mc of mcafiires that he had 
laid for procuring the beft cook in France^ and en» 
tertained me with bills of fare, prefcribed the ar- 
rangement of difhesj and rauglit me two fauces in- 
vented by himfelf. At length, fuch is the uncer- 
tainty of human happinefs, I declared my opinion 
too haftily upon a pie made under his own direftion 1 
after which he grew fo cold and negligent^ that he 
was eafily difmifled. 

Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead a while in triumph. But 
two of them I drove from me, by difcovering that 
they had no tafte or knowledge in mufick ; three I 
difmiOed> becaufe they were drunkards; two, bc- 
caufc they paid their addrefles at the fame time to 
other ladies J and fix, becaufe they attempted to in- 
fluence my choice, by bribing my maid. Two more 
I difcarded at the fecond vifit, for obfcene allufions; 
and five for drollery on religion. In the latter pare 
of my reign, I lentcnced two to perpetual exile, for 
offering me fettlements, by which the children of a 
former marriage would have been injured i four, for 
X 4 rcprcfent- 
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reprdcndhg rifely the value of their eftakes ; three 
for concealing their debts $ and oae^ fat raifing die 
rent of a decrepit tenant. -^ .. 

I have now fent you a narrauve, which the ladict 
tnay oppofe to the tale of Hfmetueus. I mean not ID 
depreciate the fex which has produced poets and phi^^ 
loibphers^ heroes and martyrs; but wiU not fufier 
die rifing generadon of beaudes to be dejeded by 
partial fadre ; or to imagine^ that thofe who cenfuted 
them have not likewife their follies, and. their vices. 
I do not yet believe happinels unattainable in mar« 
riage, though I have never yet been able to, find a 
man, with whom I could prudendy venture an infe- 
parable union. It is neceflary to expofe fiiults^ that 
their deformity may be feen % but the reproach oug^ 
not to be extended beyond the crime, nor either fix 
to be condemned, becaufe fonae womeq» or men« an^ 
indelicate or difhoneft . . 

lam, 6ff. 

Tranquilla. 
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Numb. 120. Saturday, May 11, 1751. 



RedditHm Cyrifolw Fhmatin^ 
Dijidim pkhi^ numiro he^orum 
Bmmit 'viriusj pnpukmqus falfis 
Didocit uti 

True virtue can the crowd anteach 
Their falfe millakeit forms of fpecch; 
"Virtue to crowds a foe profeft, 
Dildaitis to niimber with the blcll 
FbraaUs^ by his flaves ador*d. 
And to the P&rthim crown rcilor'd. 



Hoa. 



pRAKCItt 



IN the reign oijengbiz Can^ conqueror of the eaft, 
in the city o( Samarcand^ lived Nouradin the mer* 
chant, renowned throughout all the regions of India 
for the extent of his commerce^ and the integrity of 
his dealings. His warehoufes were filled with all the 
commodities of the remoteft nations; every rarity of 
nature^ every curiofity of art, whatever was valuable^ 
whatever was ufeful, hafted to his hand* The ftreets 
were, crowded with his carriages; the fca was cover- 
ed with his fhips % the ftreams of Oxus were wearied 
with conveyance, and every breeze of the fky wafted 
wealth to Nouradin. 

At length Nouradin felt himfclf feized with a flow 
malady, which he firft endeavoured to divert by ap- 
plicationj and afterwards to relieve by luxury and in- 
.dulgence^ but finding his ftrength every day lefs, 
he was at laft terrified, and called for help upon the 

fages 
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fages of phyfick ; they filled his apartments wkh 
a!e3£ipharmicks, reftarativeSj and eflential virtues j 
the pearls of the oceaa were diflblved, the fpices'of 
jtrabia were diftilled^ and all the powers of nature 
were employed to give new fpirits to his nerves, and 
new balfam to his blood* Nouradin was for Ibmc 
time amy fed with promi fes^ invigorated with cor- 
dials, or foothed with anodynes ^ but the difeafc 
preyed upon his vitals, and he foon difcovercd witfi 
indignation, that health was not to be bought* He 
was confined to his chamber, deferred by his phy- 
ficians, and rarely vificed by his friends i but his 
unwillingnefs to die flattered him long with hopes 
of life. 

At length, having palled the night in tedious lan- 
guor, he called to him Aimamoulin, his only fonj 
and difmiffing his attendants, ** My fop/' fays he, 
** behold here the weaknefs and fragility of manj 
«^ look backward a few days, thy father was great 
** and happy, frefh as the vernal rofe, and ftrong as 
*' the cedar of the mountain; the nations of J/m 
** drank his dews, and art and commerce delighted 
** in his fhatie. Malevolence beheld me, and fighcd: 
<* His root, die criedj is fixed in the depths; it is 
** watered by the fountains of Oxusy it fends out 
*^ branches afar, and bids defiance to the blaft; pru* 
** dence reclines againfl: his trunk, and profperity 
** dances on his top. Now, Almamoulinj look upon 
*• me withering and proftratej look upon me and 
'* attend- I have trafficked, I have profpered, 1 
** have rioted in gain; my houfe is fplendid, nay 
" fervants are numerous i yet I difplayed only i 
** fmaU part of my riches i the reft, which 1 was hin* 

*^ dcred 
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^f dered from enjoying by the fear of raiftng envy, or 
" tempcing rapacity^ I have piled in towers, I have 
'< buried in caverns, I have hidden in fecret repofi- 
*^ tories, which this fcroU will difcovcr. My pur- 
«* pofe was^ after ten months more ipent in com- 
" merce, to have withdrawn my wealth to a fafe^ 
•* country; to have given feven years to delight and 
'* fcftivity, and the remaining part of my days ta 
*^ folitude and repentance i but the hand of death 
'* is upon me ; a frigorifick torpor encroaches upon 
« my veins; I am now leaving the produce of my 
" toil, which it muft be thy bufinefs to enjoy with 
" wifdom," The thought of leaving his wealth 
filled Nouradin with fuch grief, that he fell into con* 
vulfions, became delirious> and expired. 

jilmam&ulin^ who loved his father, was touched a 
while with honed forrow, and fat two hours in pro- 
found meditation J without perufing the paper which 
he held in his hand. He then retired to his own 
chamber, as overborn with afQidion, and there rt^id 
the inventory of his new pofleflions, which fwelled 
his heart with fuch tranfports, that he no longer la- 
mented his father*s death. He was now fufficiently 
compofcd to order a funeral of modeft magnificence, 
fui table at once to the rank of Nouradin' % profeffion, 
and the reputation of his wealth. The two next 
nights he Jpent in vifiting the tower and the caverns, 
and found the treafures greater to his eye than to hil^ 
imagination. 

jilmamouUn had been bred to the praftice of exaft 
frugality, and had often looked with envy on the 
finery and expences of other young men : he there- 
fore believed, that happinefs was now in his power, 

fincc 
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fince he could obtam all of which he bad ludiertt 
been accuftomed to regret the want. He rcfehe^ 
to give a loofe to bis defires^ to revel in enjojmeii^ 
and feel pain or uneafine(s no more. .: ' 

, He immediately procured a fplendid eqvupage; 
drefied his fervants in rich embroidery^ and covered 
hit horfes with golden caparifons. He fhowered 
down filver on the populace, and fuffered thmr'icw 
damations to fwell him with infolence. The mUki 
iaw him with anger, the wife men of die date oani-' 
bined againft him, the leaders of armies threateael 
bis deftrufUon. AlmamouUn was informed of hii 
danger : he put on the robe of mourning ia die pit^ 
fence of his enemies, and appeafed them with gold^ 
and gems, and fupplicadon. 

He then fought to ilrengthen himfelf^ by an al- 
liance with the princes of Tartary^ and ofl^rfcd thi! 
price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. His 
fuit was generally rejefted, and his prefents refufed; 
but the princefs of Aftracan once condefcended to ad* 
mit him to her prefcnce. She received him fitting 
on a throne, attired in the robe of royalty, and flim* 
hig with the jewels of Golconda j command fparklcd 
in her eyes, and dignity towered on her forehead. 
JUmamoulin approached and trembled. She faw his 
confuCon and difdained him : How, fays flie, dares 
the wretch hope my obedience, who thus (brinks at 
my glance ? Retire, and enjoy thy riches in fordid 
oftentation j thou waft born to be wealthy, but never 
canft be great. 

He then contrafted his defires to more private 
and domeftick pleafures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 

tranfplanted 
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tranfplanted forefts^ he levelled moyntalns, opcncdj 
profpefts into diftant regions^ poured fountains front j 
the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through nevfj 
channels, 

, Thefe amufements pleafed him for a tinne; bucJ 
languor and wearinefs foon invaded him. His bowers 
loft their fragrance, and the waters miirnnured with- 
out notice. He purchafed large tratSls of land in 
diftant provinces, adorned them with houfes of plea- 
fure, and diverfified them with accommodarions for 
different feafons, Cliange of place at firft relieved 
his fatiety, but all the novelties of fituation were foon 
cxhanfted; he found his heart vacant, and his delires, 
for want of external objedls, ravaging himfeif 

He therefore returned to Samarcand, and fet open 
his doors to thofe whom idlenefs fends out in fearch 
of pleafure. His tables were always covered with 
delicacies; wines of every vintage fparkled in his 
bowls, and his lamps fcattered perfumes* The found 
of the lute, and the voice of the finger, chafed away 
fadnefsj every hour was crowded with pleafure; and 
the day ended and began with feafts and dances, and 
revelry and merriment. AlmamQulin cried out^ " I 
" have at laft found the ufe of riches ; I am fur- 
'^ rounded by companions, who view my greatneft 
^^ without envyi and I enjoy at once the raptures of 
*f popularity, and the fafety of an obfcure ftation, 
^^ What trouble can he feel, whom all are ftudious 
*' to pleafe, that they may be repaid with pleafure ? 
^* What danger can he dread, to whom every man 
'^ is a friend?" 

Such were the thoughts 0^ AlmamQuUn, as he look- 
ed down from a gallery upon tlic gay affembly, re* 

galing 
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galing at his expence; but in the midft of this foli- 
loquy> an officer of juftice entered the houfe, and, m 
the form of legal citatioOi fummoned AlmameuUn to 
appear before the emperor. The guefts flood awhile 
aghaft, then ftole imperceptibljr away, and he was 
led off without a fingle voice to witnefs his integrity. 
He now found one of his inofl: frequent vitltants ac- 
cufing him of treafon, in hopes of Jharing his con* 
fifcationj yet, unparronized and unfupported, he 
cleared himfelf by the opennefs of innocence, and 
the confiftence of truth i he was difmiffed with ho- 
nour, and his accufcr penfhcd in prifon, 

JimamouUn now perceived with how little rcafon 
he had hoped for juftice or fidelity from thofc who 
live only to gratify their ftnfesj and, being now 
weary with vain experiments upon life and fruitkls 
refearches after felicity, he had recourfe to a fagc, 
who, after fpending his youth in travel and obferva- 
tion, had retired from all human cares, to a fnnall 
habitation on the banks of O^aj, where he converfed 
only with fuch as folicited his counfel, ** Brother/ 
iaid the philofopher, '* tliou haft fuffered thy reafon 
'* to be deluded by idle hopes, and fallacious ap* 
«« pearances. Having long looked with defire upofl 
<« riches, thou haft taught thyfelf to think thcrd 
«* more valuable than nature defigned them, and to 
" expeft from them, what experience has now taught 
" thee, that they cannot give. That they do not 
*f confer wifdom, thou mayeft be convinced^ bycon- 
*^ fidering at how dear a price they tempted the€, 
*^ upon thy firft entrance into the world, to purchaft 
*' the empty found of vulgar acchmation. That 
** they cannot beftuw fortitude or .magnanimity, that 

** man 
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«« man may be certain, whoftood trembling at AJira^ 
*^ can^ before a being not naturally fuperior to him- 
*« (elf* That they will not fupply uqexhaufted plca- 
** furc, the recoUeftion of forfaken palaces, and ne- 
" gleded gardens, will eafily inform thee. That 
^^ they rarely purchafe friends, thou didft foon dif- 
V. cover, when thou wert left to Hand thy trial un- 
*' countenanced and alone. Yet think not riches 
•5 ufelefsj there are purpofes to which a wife mao 
« may be delighted to apply themj they may, by a 
" rational diftribution to thofe who want them, cafe 
^ the pains of helplefs difeafe, ftill the throbs of reft* 
*« lefs anxiety, relieve innocence from oppreflion, and 
*^ raifc imbecility to cheerfulnefs and vigour.. This 
•^ they will enable thee to perform, and this will 
*^ afFord the only happinefs ordained for our prefenc 
^ ftate, the confidence of divine favour, and the 
H hope of future rewards.'* 



5 
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Numb. lai. Tuesday, Mtj 14, lyjt* ' 

Oimiiat^raifirowmfMuf Bb^ 

. Away, ye imitators, femk ht rdl . . Elp mmaTOKl 

I HAVE been informed hj a letter from Ofie«f; 
the univerlitiesy diat among the yaach* Axtf 
ivhom the next fwarm of reafonen is to learn pbSoi^ 
lbphy» and the next flight of beaudct ta hear ekf^ 
and fonnetSj there are many^ who, inftead of ^ndsa.' 
vourtng by books and meditation to form thdr nmt 
opiaions^ concent themfelves widi the Acooduf 
knowledge, which a convenient bench in a odBce^* 
lioufc can^fupply; and» without any esani2oaQ0a of 
diftindion, adopt the criticifmi and remarks, JsftSfH 
happen to drop from thofe who have rifen, by merit 
or fortune, to reputation and authority. 

Thefc humble retailers of knowledge my corre« 
fpondent ftigmatizes with the name of Echoes i and 
feems defirous that they fhould be made alhamed of 
lazy fubmifTion, and animated to attempts after new 
difcoveries, and original fentiments. 

It is very natural for young men to be vehement 
acrimonious, and fevere. For, as they feldom com* 
prehend at once all the confcquences of a pofition, 
or perceive the difficulties by which cooler and more 
experienced reafoners are reftrained from confidence^ 
they form their conclufions with great precipitance. 
Seeing nothing that can darken or emb^rrafs the 
queflion, they cxpeft to find their own opinion uni- 

verially 
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verfklly prevalent, and are inclined to impute un- 
certainty and hefitation to want of honefty, rather 
than of knowledge. I may perhaps, therefore, be 
reproached by my lively correfpondent, when it fhall 
be found, that I have no inclination to perfecute 
thefe coUedlors of fortuitous knowledge with the fe- 
verity required j yet, as I am now too old to be much 
pained by hafty cenfure, I fhall not be afraid of tak- 
ing into proteftion thofe whom I think condemned 
without a fufficient knowledge of their caufe. 

He that adopts the fentiments of another, whom 
he has reafon to believe wifer than himfelf, is only 
to be blamed when he claims the honours which are 
not due but to the author, and endeavours to de- 
ceive the world into praife and veneration ; for, to 
learn, is the proper bufinefs of youth ; and whether 
we increafe our knowledge by books or by con- 
rerfation, we are equally indebted to foreign affift- 
ance. 

The greater part of ftudents are not born with 
abilities to conftrud fyftems, or advance knowledge; 
not can have any hope beyond that of becoming in- 
telligent hearers in the fchools of art, of being able 
to comprehend what others difcover, and to re- 
member what others teach. Even thofe to whom 
Providence hath allotted greater ftrength of undcr- 
ftanding, can expeft only to improve a fingle fcience. 
In every other part of learning, they muft be con- 
tent to follow opinions, which they are not able to 
examine ; and, even in that which they claim as pe- 
culiarly their own, can feldom add more than fomc 
fmall particle of knowledge, to the hereditary dock 

Vol. V. Y devolved 
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devolved to diem from ancient uaiOB, die coltoffife 
Ubour of a diouiaad intellcds* 

In fcience, wIucIh bdflg fixed and limkei^ «t* 
miti of no other variety than Aich as arifts finom nor 
methods of diftributionj or new arts of ilkiftfadofl^ 
the ncceffity of following th« traces of our {irede^ 
eeflbrs is ihdif}>titiibly evident; but there a^mtfl M 
fafon, why imaginadon fhould be ful^eQ to iM 
£ime reftraint. It might be conceived^ thut of th# 
who profefs to forfake the narrow paths of crodi wmf 
dne may deviate towards a difierent pctttit, .Ha 
though reftitude is uniform and fiited^ obliquitf iatfjf 
be infinitely diverfified. The roads of icidict a* 
narrow^ fo that they who travel them, nmift ttttar 
follow or meet one another i but in the booiidlefi ii»- 
gions of pofllbilicy, which fiction claioia fer:kr 
dominion, there are furely a thoufand reoefiba wh 
explored, a thoufand flowers unpluckedi a choi;^uid 
fountains unexhaufted, combinations of imagery y^ 
unobferVcd^ and races of ideal inhabitants not hither- 
to dcfcribed. 

Yet, whatever hope may perfuade, or reafai 
evince, experience can boaft of very few addidbm 
to ancient fable. The wars of Trey, and the travdl 
of Ufyjes, have furnilhed almoft all fucceeding 
poets with incidents, characters, and fentiments. 
The Romans are confeffcd to have attempted litde 
more than to difplay in their own tongue the inveo^ 
tions of the Greeks. There is, in all their writings^ 
fuch a perpetual recurrence of allufions to the tales 
of the fabulous age, that they muft be confefled 
often to want that power of giving pleaTure which 
2 flovclqf 
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hovclty ftipplies ; nor can we wonder' that they ex- 
celled fo much in the graces of diftion, when ^we 
confider how rarely they were employed in fearch of 
new thoughts. 

The Warmeft admirers of the great Mdntaan poet 
can extol him for little more than the fkill with 
which he has, by making his hero both a traveller 
and t warrior^ united the beauties of the Iliad and 
^4Xj[P9 ^^ ^"^ compofition: yet his judgment 
was perhaps fometimes overborn by his avarice of 
the Homerk treafufes $ and, for fear of fuffering a 
fparkling ornament to be loft, he has infcrted it wherd 
it cannot (hine with its original fplendor. 

When Ulyjfes vifited the infernal regions, he found, 
laniOng the heroes that perifhed at Troy^ his com- 
petitor, Ajaxy who, when the arms of Achilles were 
adjudged to Ulyjfisy died by his own hand in the 
tnadnefs of difappointment. He ftill appeared t6 
fcfent, as on earth, his lofs and difgrace. UlyJJes 
endeavoured to pacify him with praifes and fubmif- 
fion; but Ajax walked away without reply. This 
paflage has always been confidered as eminenriy 
beautiful; htC2L^^(t Ajax, the haughty chief, the un- 
lettered foldier, of unfliaken courage, of immove- 
able conftancy, but without the power of recom- 
mending his own virtues by eloquence, or enforcing 
his aiTertions by any other argument than the fword, 
1 had no way of making his anger known, but by 
: gloomy fuUennefs and dumb ferocity. Hi^ hatred 
of a man whom he conceived to have defeated him 
Only by volubility of tongue, was therefore naturally 
- Ihcwn by filence more contemptuous and piercing 
than any words that fo rude an orator could hav4 

Y 2 found. 
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found, and by which he gave his enemy no oppor^ 
tunity of exerting the only power in which he was 
fuperion 

When JEneas is fent by Virgil to the (hades, he 
meets Hido the queen oi Carthage^ whom his perfidy 
had hurried to the grave ; he accofts her with tender* 
nefs and excufes ; but the lady turns away like Ajosn 
in mute difdain. She turns away like j^jax % but (he 
refembles him in none of thofe qualities which give 
cither dignity or propriety to filcnce* She mighty 
without any departure from the tenour of her con-* 
du£l, have burft out like other injured women into 
clamour, reproach, and denunciation; but Viriil 
had his imagination full of Ajax^ and therefore could 
not prevail on himfelf to teach Dido any other mock 
of refentment. 

If Virgil could be thus feduced by imitatiooi 
there will be little hope, that common wits (hould 
efcape ; and accordingly we find, that befides the 
univerfal and acknowledged pradlice of copying the 
ancients, there has prevailed in every age a parti- 
cular fpecies of fiftion. At one time all truth was 
conveyed in allegory; at another, nothing was feen 
but in a vifionj at one period all the poets followed 
fheep, and every event produced a paftoral \ at an- 
other they bufied themfelves wholly in giving direc- 
tions to a painter. 

It is indeed eafy to conceive why any fafhion fhould 
become popular, by which idlenefs is favoured, and 
imbecility afTifted ; but furely no man of genius can 
much applaud himfelf for repeating a tale with which 
the audience is already tired, and which could bring 
no honour to any but its inventor. 

There 
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* There are, I think, two fchemes of writing, on 
which the laborious wits of the prefent time employ 
their faculties. One is the adaptation of fenfe to all 
the rhymes which our language can fupply to fome 
word, that makes the burden of the ftanza ; but this, 
as it has been only ufed in a kind of amorous bur- 
lefque, can fcarccly be cenfured with much acriqaony. 
The other is the imitation of Spen/er, which, by the 
influence of fome men of learning and genius, feems 
likely to gain upon the age, and therefore deferves 
to be more attentively confidered. 

To imitate the fiftions and fentiments of Sfenjer 
can incur no reproach, for allegory is perhaps one of 
the moft pleafing vehicles of inftruftion. But I am 
very far from extending the fame refpeft to his dic- 
tion or his ftanza. His ftyle was in his own time 
dlowed to be vicious, fo darkened with old words 
a»d peculiarities of phrafe, and fo remote from com- 
mon ufe, that John/on boldly pronounces him to have 
fjoritten no language. His ftanza is at once difficult 
and unpleafingj tirefome to the ear by its uniformity^ 
and to the attention by its length. It was at firft 
formed in imitation of the Italian poets, without 
<iue regard to the genius of our language. The 
Italians have little variety of termination, and were 
forced to contrive fuch a ftanza as might admit the 
greateft number of fimilar rhymes j but our words 
end with fo much diverfity, that it is feldom con- 
venient for us to bring more than two of the fame 
found together. If it be juftly obferved by Milton^ 
that rhyme obliges poets to exprefs their thoughts 
in improper terms, thefe improprieties muft always 

Y 3 be 
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be mukipliedy as the difficulty g^ rhyme ]fi increafed 
by long concatenations* ^ 

The icnttaears of Sfpf/kr are indeed not very r^fjA 
cenfors of tbemfdves, for they feem to coiydudc^ 
that when they ha^ve disfigured their lines w^th 9 feic 
pbfokte fyUables, they have ^compUflied tl^cMf de-: 
figHf without confidering that they ought pot oolj 
to admit old words, but to avoid new, The lavi 
of imitation are broken by every word iQtrodiioe4 
lince the tlncie of Sf^n/ir, as the character of HkSgr k 
violated by quoting Ar^Q$l^ in ^he pl«y. Ic would 
indeed be difficult to exclude from a long poegci a4 
qioderiii pbrafcs, though it is eafy to fprinkle it wtb 
gleanings of antiauity. Perhaps, however, the ftyle 
oiS$ettf$r might by long labour be juftly copied li hd; 
life is furely given us for higher purpoiea than to 
gather what our anceftors have wifely thrqwn awayj^, 
and to learn what is of ^o v^ue^ h^t t^eauf^ it; Ii^a 
been forgotten. 
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^efcio qua natalefolupi dulcedine cunQos 

Duett. OviB, 

By fecret charms our native land attrafts. 



NOTHING IS more fubjeft to miftake and 
difappointment than anticipated judgoient 
concerning the eafinefs or difficulty of any under -J 
taking, whether we form our opinion from the per- 
formance of others, or from abftradled contempla- 
tion of the thing to be attempted. 

Whatever is done fkilfully appears to be done with 
cafe; and art, when it is once matured to habitj 
vaniflies from obfcrvation. We are therefore more 
powerfully excited to emulation, by thofe who have 
attained the higheft degree of excellence, and whom 
we can therefore with leaft reafon hope to equal. 

In adjufting the probability of fuccels by a pre^ 
vious confideration of the undertaking, we are equal* 
ly in danger of deceiving ourfelves. It is never 
cafy, nor often poflible, to comprife the feries of any 
procefs with all its circumftances, incidents, and 
variations, in a fpeculative fcheme. Experience 
foon fhews us the tortuofities of imaginary reftjtude^ 
the complications of fimplicity, and the afperities of 
fmoothnefs. Sudden difficulties often ftart up from 
the ambufhes of art, ftop the career of adivity, re- 
prefs the gaiety of confidence, and when we imagine 

y 4 ourfelves 
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ourfclvcs almoft at the end of our labours^ drive us 
Back to new plans and different meafures. 

There are many things which we every day fee 
others unable to perform, and perhaps have even 
ourfelves mifcarried in attempting; and yet can hard- 
ly allow to be difficult; nor can we forbear to wonder 
afrefti at every new failure, or to promife certainty 
of fuccefs to our next effay ; but when we try, the 
fame hindrances recur, the fame inability is per- 
ceived, and the vexation of difappointmenc muft 
again be fuffered. 

Of the various kinds offpeaking or writing, which 
ferve neceflity, or promote pleafure, none appears 
fo artlefs or eafy as fimple narration ; for what {hould 
make him that knows the whole order and progreis 
of an affair unable to relate it ? Yet we hourly find 
fuch as endeavour to entertain or inftruft us by re- 
citals, clouding the fads which they intend to il- 
luftrate, and lofmg themfelvcs and their auditors in 
wilds and mazes, in digreflion and confufion. When 
we have congratulated ourfelves upon a new oppor- 
tunity of enquiry, and new means of information, 
it often happens, that without defigning either deceit 
or concealment, without ignorance of the fa6t, or 
unwillingnefs to difclofe it, the relator fills the ear 
with empty founds, harafles the attention with fruit- 
lefs impatience, and difturbs the imagination by a 
tumult of events, without order of time, or train of 
confequence. 

It is natural to believe, upon the fame principle, 
that no writer has a more eafy talk than the hif- 
torian. The philofopher has the works of qmhi^ 
feience to examine j and is therefore engaged in 

difquifi- 
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difquifitioas, to which finite intcUedls are utterly 
tinequal. The poet trufts to his invention, and 
is not only in danger of thofe inconfiftencies, to 
which every one is expofed by departure from 
truth J but may be cenfured as Well for deficiencies 
of matter, as for irregularity of difpofition, or im- 
propriety of ornament. But the happy hiftoriati 
has no other labour than of gathering what tra- 
dition pours down before him, or records trea- 
fure for his ufe. He has only the adtions and de« 
figns of men like himfelf to conceive and to relate; 
he is not to form, but copy charaftcrs, and there- 
fore is not blamed for the inconfiftency of ftatef- 
men, the injuftice of tyrants, or the cowardice of 
commanders. The difficulty of making variety con* 
fiftent, or uniting probability with furprize, needs 
not to difturb him ; the manners and aftions of his 
pcrfonages are already fixed ; his materials are pro- 
vided and put into his hands, and he is at leifure to 
employ all his powers in arranging and dilplaying 
them. 

Yet, even with thefe advantages, very few in 
finy age have been able to raife themfelves to repu- 
tation by writing hiftories; and among the innu- 
merable authors, who fill every nation with accounts 
of their anceftors, or undertake to tranfmit to fu- 
turity the events of their own time, the greater part, 
iwrhen fafliion and novelty have ceafed to recommend 
them, are of no other ufe than chronological me- 
morials, which neceffity may fometimes require to 
be confulted, but which fright away curiofity, and 
difeuft delicacy. 

It 
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It it obferved, that our nation; iMhieb has pro^ 
duced fo many audiors cnunent for almoft evei^ odicr 
fpeciea of literary excellenoc^ has been hilrhmtD ie« 
inarkably barren of hiflorical genius i ami fi> far fass 
this defeft raifed prejudices againft ns,* that fine 
have doubted whether an EngUftmum can ftop at tUt 
mediocrity of ftyle, or confine his mind to that cvc^ 
tenour of imagination which narrative rcquirea» 

They who can believe that nature has lb capriq;^ 
ouAy diftributed underftanding» have furcly no chHri 
to the honour of ferious confutation. The inhabfe 
ants of the fame country have oppofite diamAera ia 
different ages ; the prevalence or negleft of any psT^ 
ticular ftudy can proceed only fitim the aiicidned 
influence of fome temporary cau&i and if we havt 
failed io hiftory, we can have failed onljr bteanfii 
hiftory has not hitherto been diligently cultivated. * 

But how is it evident, that we have not hiftoriaoi 
among us» whom we may venture to place in coa^ 
parifon with any thac the neighbouring nations can 
produce ? The attempt of Raleigh is defervedly ce- 
lebrated for the labour of his refearches, and the ele- 
gance of his ftyle; but he has endeavoured to exert 
his judgment more than his genius, to feledt fii6kfj 
rather than adorn them ; and has produced an hifto- 
rical diflfertation, but feldom rifen to the majefly ^ 
hiftory. 

The works of Clarendon dcferve more regard. Hi« 
diftion is indeed neither exa£t in itfelf, nor fuited to 
the purpofe of hiftory. It is the effufion of a mind 
crowded with ideas, and defirous of imparting them '. 
and therefore always accumulating words, and in- 
volving 
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Yolving on« cUufe and fcntehce in another. But 
there is in his negligence a rude inartificial majefty, 
which, without the nicety of laboured elegance, 
fwells the mind by its plenitude and difi\ifion. His 
narration is not perhaps fufEciently rapid, being 
flopped too frequently by particularities, which^^ 
though they might ftrike the author who was pre- 
fent at the tranfeftions, will not equally detain the 
attention of pofterity. But his ignorance w carc- 
kfnefs of the art of writing are amply compenfated 
by his knowledge of nature and of policy ; the wif- 
dom of his maxims, the juftnefs of his reafonings, 
and the variety, diftinftnefs, and ftrength of his cha- 
rafters. 

But none of our writers can, in my opinion,- 
juftly conteft the fuperiority of Knolles, who, in his 
hiftory of the ^urks, has difplayed all the excellen- 
cies that narration can admit. His ilyle, though 
fomewhat obfcured by time, and fometimes vitiated 
by falfe wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. 
A wonderful multiplicity of events is fo artfully ar- 
ranged, and fo diftinftly explained, that each facili- 
tates the knowledge of the next. Whenever a new 
perfonage is introduced the reader is prepared by 
his charafter for his aftions ; when a nation is firft at- 
tacked, or city befieged, he is made acquainted with 
its hiftory, or fituation ; fo that a great part of the 
world is brought into view. The defcriptions of 
this author are without minutenefs, and the digref- 
fions without oftentation. Collateral events are fo 
artfully woven into the contexture of his principal 
ftory, that they cannot be disjoined, without leaving 
\t lafcerated and broken. There is nothing turgid 

in 
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in his dignity, nor fuperfluous in bis copioufnefs. 
His orations only, which he feigns^ like the ancient 
hiftorians, to have been pronounced on remarkable 
occafions^ are tedious and languid; and lince they 
are merely the voluntary fports of imagination, prove 
how much the mod: judicious and fkilful may be mif« 
taken, in the eftimate of their own powers. 

Nothing could have funk this author into oblcurity, 
but the remotenefs and barbarity of the people, whofe 
ftory he relates. It feldom happens, that all cir- 
cumftances concur to happinefs or fame. The na* 
tion which produced this great hiftorian, has the 
grief of feeing his genius employed upon a foreigQ 
and uninterefting fubjeft; and that writer, who 
might have fecured perpetuity to his name, by a 
hiftory of his own country, has expofed himfelf to the 
danger of oblivion, by recounting enterprizes and 
revolutions, of which none defire to be informed* 
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This week of confinertient I paffed in pra£l:ifing a 
forbidding frpwn, a fnriile of condefcenfionj a flight 
Iklutation, and an abrupt departure.; and in four 
mornings was able to turn upon my heel, with fo 
much levity and fprightlinefs, ,that I made no doubt; 
of difcouraging all publick attempts upon my dignity. 
I therefore iflued forth in my new coat, with a refo-^ 
lution of dazzling intimacy to a fitter diftance; and 
plea^fed myfelf with the timidity and reverence, which 
i Ihould imprefs upon all who had hitherto prefumed- 
tp harafs me with their freedoms. But whatever was 
the caufe, I did not find myfelf received with any 
new degree of refped; thofe whom I intended to drive 
from me, ventured to advance with their ufual phrafes 
of benevolence J and thofe whofe acquaintance I fo-. 
licit^d, grew rnore fupercilious and referved. I be- 
gan foon to repent the expence, by which I had pro- 
cured no advantage, and to fufpedt that a fhining. 
dfefs, like a weighty weapon, has no force in itfelf^ 
but owes all its efScacy to him that wears it. 

Many were the mortifications and calamities 
which I was condemned to fufFer in my initiation to 
politenefs. I was fo much tortured by the inccflant 
civilities of my companion?, that I never pafled 
through that region of the city but in a chair withr 
the curtains drawn; and at laft left my lodgings, 
and fixed myfelf in the verge of the court. Here I 
endeavoured to be thought a gentleman juft returned 
from his travels, and was pleafed to have my landlord 
believe that I was in fome danger from importunatCj 
creditors; but this fcheme was quickly defeated by a 
formal deputation fent to offer me, though I had now. 
retired from bufinefs, the freedom of my company. > 

I was 
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fionoftrade, I hope I Ihall be vlinfs wife cfioii^ 
to retain my punfhiality, and amidft a]l 1117 new «rtt 
of politenefs, continue to delpife n^igence^ and dt^ 
teft fidfehood. - 

When the death of my brother had difmifled me 
from the duties of a (hop, I confidcred myfelf mm Jie* 
ftorcd to the rights of my birth, and entitled t9 ihe 
rank and receptbn which my «oceftprs obeaincd^ / 1 
was, however^ embarraffed with many difficuloet tf 
my firft re-entrance into the world; for my hafle tf 
be a gentleman inclined me to precipitate mealiiitfti 
and every accident that forced me back towarda nqr 
old ftation, was confidered by me o an obftraftbi 
of my happinefi. 

It was with no common grief and indigiiackQ^ dMt 
1 {bund my former companions ftill daring to cUa 
my notice, and the journeymea and appmdcM 
fometimes pulling me by the fleeire as I was walldag 
in the flrect, and without any terror of my new 
fword, which was, notwithftanding, of an uncom^ 
mon fize, inviting me to partake of a bottle at the 
old houfc, and entertaining me with hiftories of the 
girls in the neighbourhood. I had always, in my 
officinal ftate, been kept in awe by lace and embroi* 
deryi and imagined that to fright away thefe on-* 
welcome familiarities, nothing was neceflary, but 
that I fliould, by fplendor of drcfs, proclaim my it* 
union with a higher rank. I therefore fent for niy 
faylor i ordered a fuit with twice the ufual quantity 
of lace s and that I might not let my perfecutors in* 
creafc their confidence, by the habit of accofting m^ 
ftaid at home till it was made* 

Thii 
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This week of confinertient I paffed in praflifing a 
forbidding fr.own, a fnriile of condefcenfioni a flight 
dlutacion, and an abrupt departure.; and in four 
mornings was able to turn upon my heel, with fo 
much levity and fprightlinefs, that I made no doubt; 
of difcouraging all publick attempts upon my dignity, 
I therefore iflued forth in my new coat, with a refo- 
lution of dazzling intimacy to a fitter diftance; and 
pleafedmyfelfwith the timidity and reverence, which 
i fliould imprefs upon all who had hitherto prefumed 
to harafs me with their freedoms. But whatever was 
the caufe, I did not find myfelf received with any 
new degree of refpedj thofe whom I intended to drive 
from mc, ventured to advance with their ufual phrafes 
of benevolence ; and thofe whofe acquaintance I fo-. 
licited, grew more fupercilious and referved. I be- 
gan foon to repent the expence, by which I had pro- 
cured no advantage, and to fufpedt that a fhining 
dfefs, like a weighty weapon, has no force in itfelf^ 
but owes all its efficacy to him that wears it. 

Many were the mortifications and calamities 
Mfhich I was condemned to fufFer in my initiation to 
politenefs. I was fo much tortured by the inccflant 
civilities of my companions, that I never pafled 
through that region of the city but in a chair with 
the curtains drawn; and at laft left my lodgings, 
and fixed myfelf in the verge of the court. Here I 
endeavoured to be thought a gentleman juft returned 
from his travels, and was pleafed to have my landlord 
believe that I was in fome danger from importunate 
creditors; but this fcheme was quickly defeated by a 
fburmal deputation fent to offer me, though I had now. 
retired from bufinefs, the freedona of my company. » 

I was 
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I was now deteded in trade^ and therefore refblved 
to ftay no longer. I hired another apartment, and 
changed my fervants. Here I lived very haf^ily (ot 
three months, and, with fecret ratisfa£tion, often 
overheard the family celebrating the greatnefs and 
felicity of the efquire j though the converfation fcl- 
dom ended without fome complaint of my covetouf- 
nefs, or fome remark upon my language, or my gaic« 
I now began to venture into the publick walks^ and 
to know the faces of nobles and beauties ; but could 
not obferve, without wonder, as I pafled by them, 
how frequently they were talking of a tailor, I long* 
cd, however, to be admitted to converfation, and was 
fomewhat weary of walking in crowds without a 
companion, yet continued to come and go with the 
reft, till a lady whom I endeavoured to protcdt in a 
crowded paflfage, as (he was about to ftep into her 
chariot, thanked me for my civility, and told mc^ 
that, as flie had often diftinguiftied me for my modcft 
and refpeftful behaviour, whenever I fet up for myfelf, 
I might expecl to fee her among my firft cuftomers. 

Here was an end of all my ambulatory projefts. 
I indeed fomctimes entered the walks again, but 
was always blafted by this deftruftivc lady, v^rhofc 
mifchievous generofity recommended me to her ac- 
quaintance. Being therefore forced to praftife my 
adfcititious charader upon another ftage, I betook 
myfelf to a coffee- houfe frequented by wits, among 
whom 1 learned in a ftiort time the cant of criticifm, 
and talked fo loudly and volubly of nature, and man- 
ners, and fentiment, and didtion, and fimilies, and 
contrafts, and aftion, and pronunciation, that I was 
often dcfired to lead the hifs and clap, and was feared 

and 
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and hated by the players and the poets. Many a 
fcntcncc have I hifled, which I did not underftand, 
and many a groan have I uttered, when the ladies 
were weeping in che boxes. At laft a nnalignant au- 
thor, whofe performance I had perfrcuted through 
the nine nights> wrote an epigram upon Tape the cri* 
tick J which drove me from the pit for ever. 

My defire to be a fine gendeman ftill continued : 
I therefore, after a fhort fufpenfe, chofc a new fet of 
friends at the gaming-table, and was for fome time 
pleafed with the civility and opennefs with which I 
found myfelf treated, I was indeed obliged to play ; 
but being naturally timorous and vigilant, was never 
furprifed into large fums. What might have been 
the confequence of long familiarity with thefe plun- 
derersj I had not an opportunity of knowing ; for 
one night the conftables entered and fcized us, and 
I was once more compelled to fink into my former 
condition, by fending for my old mafl:cr to atteft my 
charafter. 

When I was deliberating to what new quafifica- 
tions I Ihould afpire, I was fummoned into the 
country, by an account of my father's death. Here 
I had hopes of being able to diftinguifh myfelf, and 
to fupport the honour of my family. I therefore 
bought guns and horfes, and^ contrary to the expec- 
tation of the tenants, increafed the falary of the 
huntfman. But when I entered the field, it was 
fbon difcovercd, that I was not deftined to the 
glories of the chace* I was afraid of thorns in the 
thicket, and of dirt in the marfh \ I fiiivered on the 
brink of a river while the fportfrnan crofTed it, and 
trembled at the fight of a five*bar gate. When the 

Vol. V. Z fport 
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fyon sind danger were over, I wai ftiU equally dit- 
concerted i for I was efi«minate, though noc ddt- 
atc> and oould only join a feebly whUperiog Tokf 
in thf damoura of their triomph. / 

A fiUl^ by which my ribs were broken, iboo n* 
aimed me to domeftick plcafures, and I exvffd aH 
my art ro obtain the favour of the noi^ibourisg 
ladies; but wherever I came, ther^ was ulimya fim 
unlucky converfiitioB upon ribbands, fiUeca^ pini, ^ 
thread, which drove all my ftock of con^limeatt oat 
of my memory, and overwhekned me mA ; Stfm 
gttddejcftion. i- 

Thus 1 paffid the t!en firft yioars after thp dndlaf 
my brother, in which I have learned at laft to acpffli 
that ambition, which I could never gradfy s nd^ ife 
ftead of wafting more of my life in vain endeaMun 
after accomplifkments, which, if not earlf aijqwe^ 
no endeavours can obtain, I (hall confine tny careto 
thofc higher excellencies which are in every man's 
power, and though I cannot enchant aflTefHoa hf 
elegance and eafe, hope to fecure efteem by honefty 
and truth* 

I am, 6?r. 

MlSOCAP£I,VS^ 
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• Vadium fjl'vas inter rtpiart faluhrts^ 

CuranUm quhquid dignum/apknte hornqm efl. 



HOR. 



To range in filerice through each healthful wood. 
And mufe what's worthy of the wife and good. 

Elphinstok, 



TH E feafoo of the year is now come, in which 
the theatres are fhut, and the card-tables for- 
faken ; the regions of luxury are for a while un- 
peopledj and pleafurc leads out her votaries to groves 
and gardens, to ftill fcenes and erratick gratifications, 
Thofc who have palled many months in a continual 
tumult of diverfion ^ who have never opened their 
eyes in the morning, but upon fome new appoint- 
ment; nor flept at night without a dream of dances, 
mufick, and good hands, or of foft fighs, and humble 
fupplications i muft now retire to diftant provinces^ 
where the firens of flattery are fcarcely to be heard, 
where beauty fparkles widiout praife or envy, and 
wit is repeated only by the echo. 

As I think it one of the moft important duties of 
Ibcial benevolence to give warning of the approach 
of calamity, when by timely prevention it may be 
turned afide, or by preparatory meafures be more 
eafily endured, I cannot feel the increafing warmth^ 
or oblerve the lengthening days, without confider- 
ing the condition of my fair readers, who are now 
preparing to leave all that has fo long filled up their 
hours, all from which they have been accuftomed to 

Z 2 hope 
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hope for delight; and who^ till fafhion proclaims 
the liberty of returning to the feats of mirth and ele- 
gance, muft endure the rugged Yquirc, the /bbcr 
houfewife, the loud huntfnnan, or the formal parlbo^ 
the roar of obftreperous jollity, or the dulnefs of 
prudential inftruftion ; without any retreat^ but to 
the gloom of folitude, where they will yet find 
greater inconveniencies, and muft learn^ however 
unwillingly, to endure themfelves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be 
faid to roll on with a ftrong and rapid current ; xhq 
float along from pleafure to pleafure, without the 
trouble of regulating their own motions, and purfue 
the courfe of the dream in all the felicity of inatten- 
tion; content that they find themfelvcs in progrcf- 
fion, and carelefs whither they are going. .But the 
months of fummer are a kind of fleeping ftagnadon 
without wind or tide, where they are left to force 
themfclves forward by their own labour, and to di- 
rect their paflTage by their own fkill ; and where, if 
they have not fome internal principle of adlivity, 
they muft be ftranded upon ftiallows, or lie torpid in 
a perpetual calm. 

There are, indeed, fome to whom this univerfal dif- 
folution of gay focieties affords a welcome opportu- 
nity of quitting, without difgrace, the poft which they 
have found themfelvcs unable to maintain ; and of 
feeming to retreat only at the call of nature, from af- 
femblies where, after a ftiort triumph of uncontefted 
fuperiority, they are overpowered by fome new in- 
truder of fofter elegance or fprightlier vivacity. By 
thefe, hopelefs of vidlory, and yet aftiamed to confefs 
a conqueft, the fummer is regarded as a releafe from 

the 
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the fatiguing fervice of celebrity, a difmiffion to more 
certain joys and a fafer empire. They now folace 
thcmfclves with the influence which they fliall ob- 
tain, where they have no rival to fear; and with the 
lullre which they Ihzll effufe, when nothing can be 
fcen of brighter fjjlendoor. They innagine^ while 
they are preparing for their journey, the admiration 
with which the rufticks will crowd about themi plan 
the laws of a new affembly; or contrive to delude 
provincial ignorance with a fiftitious mode. A thou- 
iand pleafing expe<5lations fwarm in the fancy ^ and 
all the approaching weeks are filled with diftinftions, 
honours, and authority. 

But others, who have lately entered the world, or 
have yet had no proofs of its inconftancy and deier- 
rion, are cut off, by this cruel interruption, from the 
enjoyment of their prerogacives, and doomed to lofe 
four months in inadive obfcuricy. Many complaints 
do vexation and defire extort from thofe exiled ty- 
rants of the town, againft the inexorable fun, who 
purfues his courfe without any regard to love or 
beauty ; and vifits either tropick at the ftated time, 
whether Ihiunned or courted, deprecated or implored. 

To them who leave the places of publick refort in 
the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw from ad- 
miration, court (hip, fubmiffion, and applaufe, a rural 
triumph can give nothing equivalent. The praife 
of ignorance, and the fubjeftion of weaknefs, arc 
Utde regarded by beauties who have been accuftom- 
ed to more important conquefts, and more valuable 
panegyricks* Nor indeed ftould the powers which 
have made havock in the theatres, or borne down 
rivalry in courts, he degraded to a mean attack upon 

Z 3 the 
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iht untrtvcUed heir, or ignoble contvft with dn 
ruddy milkmaid. 

How dieo muft four long mondu be woiti wmafA 

Four mondis, in which chcre will be no tmia, w 

ihews, no ridottoti in which vifits muft be r^gublBd 

bv the weather, and aflfemblies will depend upon d» 

moon 1 The Platonifti imagine, that th^ future po^ 

nilhment of thofe who have in this life debalcd tfaw 

]«albn by fubje£tion to their ftnfes, and have fiidnw 

rod the grofs gratifications of kwdneft uml Immyi 

so the pure and fublime felicitf of f irtw mad om- 

ttmplation, will arife fitnn the predominanoe land ft- 

licitations of the fame appetites, in a ftase whiflh c«( 

furnilh no means of appeafing theoLr I auiaoc bat 

fufpeft that this month, bri^t wjth ilmfliiiM^ and 

fragrant with perfumes; this month, t^rhicfa oowq 

the meadow with verdure, and decks the gardeM 

with all the mixtures of colorofidt radiance i diii 

month, from which the man of fancy expcAs new ia- 

fufions of imagery, and the naturalift new Icenes of 

obfervation ; this month will chain down multitudes 

to the Plaionick penance of dclire without enjoyment 

and hurry them &om the higheft fatisfadions, which 

they have yet learned to conceive, into a ftate of 

hopclefs wi(hcs ^nd pining recoUeAionj where the 

eye of vanity will look round for admiration to no 

purpofe, and the hand of avarice fhuffle carda in ^' 

bower with ineffcftual dexterity. 

. From the tedioufnefs of this melancholy fuljpenfioo 

of life, I would willingly prefcrve thofc who ^re ex* 

pofed to it, only by inexperience ; who want not in* 

clination to wifdom or virtue, though they have been 

di0ipated by negligence, or miiled hy ^sample ; snd 

vho 
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who would gladly find the way to rational happincfs, 
though it fliould be necefiary to ftruggle with habit, 
and abandon fafhion. To thefe many arts of fpending 
time might be recommended^ which would neither 
fadden the prefent hour with wearinefs, nor the fu- 
ture with repentance. 

It would fecm impofUble to a folitary fpeculatift, 
that a human being can want employment. To be 
born in ignorance with a capacity of knowledge^ and 
to be placed in the midft of a world filled with va- 
riety^ perpetually prefTing upon the fenlcs and irri- 
tating curiofity, is furely a fufficient fccurity againft 
the languiihment of inattention. Novelty is indeed 
neceflary to preferve eagernefs and alacrity; but art 
and nature have ftores inexhauflible by human inteU 
lefts ; and every moment produces fomething new 
to him^ who has quickened his faculties by diligent 
obfrrvatlonp 

Some ftudieSj for which the country and the fummer 
afford peculiar opportunities^ I fliall perhaps endea- 
vour to recommend in a future eflay i but if there be 
any apprehenfion not apt to admit unaccuftomed 
ideas, or any attention fo ftubborn and infiexible^ as 
not eafily to comply with new direftions, even thefe 
obftrudions cannot exclude the pleafurc of applica- 
tion ; for there is a higher and nobler employment, 
to which all faculties are adapted by him who gave 
them. The duties of religion, fincerely and regularly 
performed, will always be fufficient to exalt the meanefl, 
and to exercife the highefl underftanding. That mind 
will never be vacant^ which is frequently recalled by 
flated duties to meditations on eternal interefts ; nor 
can any hour be long, which is fpent in obtaining fome 
new qualification for celcftial happinefs. 

Z 4 
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Numb. 125, Tuesday, May 28, xyjfi- 



Di/criftms Jervdri wees, §firtmfMi (§hns9, . : * . . . 

Cmr iga^ fi nejtuo ignonqme, ftftn JJuimr f Hot. 

Bat if« throogh we«knoli» or 97 wavt «f mt, - 

I can*t to every different ftylc impart .,..*, .,;^ 

The proper ftrokes and coUhuhi it niay daim^ 

MHiy am I honoorM mth a poet's name ? F&ahcii,; 



IT is one of the maximft of the dviL Uw^ that ^; 
finitions are bazardaus. - Thbgs^ xnoidtfied bf; 
human underllandingSj fubgeft.to^varicties ot coaim: 
plicationj and changeable m experience .advanoet 
knowledge, or accident influences caprice^ art 
fcarcely to be included in any ftanding form of cft* 
prefllon^ becaufe they are always fufFering Sowc aU 
ccration of their (lace. Definition is, indeed^ not 
the province of man i every thing is fee above or 
below our faculties. The works and operations of 
nature are too great in their extent, or top much 
difFufed in their relations, and the performances of 
art too incondant and uncertain, to be reduced to 
any determinate idea. It is impo0ible to imprefi 
upon our minds an adequate and juft reprefentation 
of an objed fo great, that we can never take it into 
our view, or fo mutable that it is always changing 
under our eye, and has already loll its form while we 
are labouring to conceive it. 

Definitions have been no lefs difficult or uncertain 
in criticifms than in law. Imagination, a licentious 
and vagrant faculty, unfufceptible of limiutions, and 

impatient 
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impatient of reftraint, has always endeavoured to 
baffle the logician, to perplex the confines of diftinc- 
tion, and burft the inclofures of regularity. There 
is therefore fcarcely any fpecies of writings of which 
wc can tell what is its eflcncc, and what are its conftl- 
lucnts i' every new genius produces fome innovation, 
which, when invented and approved, fubverts the 
rules which the practice of foregoing authors had 
cftablilhed. 

Comedy has been particularly unpropitious to de- 
finersi for chough perhaps they nnight properly have 
contented themfelves, with declaring it to be yi/fj& a 
dramatick r^prefentation of human life^ m may excite 
mirtb^ they have embarraffed their definition with the 
means by which the comick writers attain their end, 
without confidering that the various methods of ex- 
hilarating their audience, not being limited by na- 
ture, cannot be comprifed in precept* Thus, fome 
make comedy a reprclentation of mean^ and others of 
bad men ; fome think that its effence con fills in the 
unimportance, others in the fiditioufnefs of the tranf- 
aftion- But any man's reflections will inform him^ 
that every dramatick compofit ion which raifes mirth, 
is comick; and that, to raifc mirth, it is by no means 
univcrfally neceffary, that the perfonages fhould be 
either mean or corrupt, nor always requifite, that the 
aftion ftiould be trivia!, nor ever, that it Ihould be 
fiditious. 

If the two kinds of dramatick poetry had been 
defined only by their effeds upon the mind, fome 
abfurdities might have been prevented, with which 
the compofitions of our gr^ateft poets are difgraced, 

who. 
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%^0j for want of fbme fettled ideas and acctsntr dif- 
tinftionsj have unhappily confounded tragick niith 
comick fenttmencs. They feetn to have though!^ 
that as the meannefs of perfonages conftituted co- 
medy, their greatnefs was fufficient to fonn a tra- 
gedy ; and that nothing was neceflary but that thef 
ihould Crowd the fcene with monarchs, and gehe- 
rals, and guards ; and make them talk> at cerodn 
intervals, of the downfal of kingdoms^ and dtt 
rout of armies. They have not conlideredj that 
thoughts or incidents, in themlelves ridiculousi 
grow ftill more grotefque by the folemnity of fuch 
characters; that reafon and nature are tiiniferm an4 
inflexible; and that what is defpicable and abfurdj 
will not> by any aflbciadon with fplendid cides, 
become rational or great; that the moft import- 
ant affairs, by an intermixture of an unfeafbnabk 
levity, may be made contemptible; and that the 
robes of royalty can give no dignity to nonienfe 
or to folly. 

" Comedy/' fays flerace, " Ibmetimes raifes her 
*' voice ;" and Tragedy may likewifc on proper oc- 
cafions abate her dignity; but as the comick per- 
fonages can only depart from their familiarity of 
ftylc, when the more violent paflions are put in mo-, 
tion, the heroes and queens of tragedy fliould never 
defcend to trifle, but in the hours of eafe, and inter- 
miffions of danger. Yet in the tragedy of Don Se^- 
haftiafii when the king of Portugal is in the hands 
of his enemy^ and having juft drawn the lot, by 
which he is condemned to die, breaks out into a 
wild boaft that his (Juft (hall take poflTeflSon of ^rnk^ 

the 
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the dialogue proceeds thus between the captive ancj 
his conqueror : 

Muley Moluch. What fhall I do to conquer thee ? 

Seb. Impoffible ! 
Souls, know no conquerora- ^ 

M. MoL Fil (hew thee for a monfter thro* my Afrlck^ 

Seb. No, thou canft only (hew me for a man : 
yifrick is ftor'd with monfters j man's a prodigy 
Thy fubjefts have not feen. 

M. MoL Thou talk'ft as if 
Still at the head of battle. 

Seb. Thou miftak'ft. 
For there I would not talk. 

Benducar^ the Minifter. Sure he would fleep. 

This converfation, with the fly remark of the mi- 
nifter, can only be found not to be comick, becaufb 
it wants the probability neceflary to reprcfentations 
of common life, and degenerates too much towards 
bufFoonry and farce. 

The ftme play affords a fnfiart return of the gene- 
ral to the emperor, who, enforcing his orders for the 
death ofS^baftiau^ vents his impatience in this abrupt 
threat : 

' n. N o more replies. 
But fee thou doft it : O r 1 



To which Dorax anfwers, 

Choak in that threat : I can lay Or as loud. 

A thoufand inftances of fuch impropriety might 
be produced, were not one fcene in Aureng-Zebe fuf- 
ficient to exemplify it. Indamoraj a captive queen, 
leaving Aureng'Zehe for hpr lover, employs Arimant^ 

to 
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to who& charge ihe had been cotrufted, snd'whom 
ihe had made fenfible of her charms^ to cany, a imfr 
jbgp CO his rival. 

ArimanTj tuith a letter in Ms band : iNDAMOkA. 

Arim. And I the meflenger to him from ]fou 2 
' Tour empire you to tyramiy purfue : 
You lay commands both cmd and unjnft. 
To fenre my rivals and betray my truft. 

Jhd. You firft betray'd your truft m loving me : 
And Ibottid not I my own advantage lee 7 
Serving my love, you may my friendflup gsun ( 
You know the reft of your pretences vain* . *; 

You muft» my Aritnanty you muft be kind : 
rris in your nature, and your noble mind. 

Arm. I'll to the lung, andftrait my truft lefignu 

Ink. His truft you may^ but you ftiall never mine. \ 
Heaven made you love me for no other end^ 
But to become my confidant and friend : 
As fuch, I keep no fccret from your fight. 
And therefore make you judge how ill I write : 
Read it, and tell me freely then your mind. 
If 'tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 

Arim. I ^ notheaiftt my freedom to r5ftrr,-—[ Reading.' 

But only for your fake ^I'll read no more. 

And yet I muft » 

Left for my own^ than for your forrow fad ^ [Reading. 

Another line, like this, would make me mad 

Heav'n ! flic goes on ^yet more and yet more kind ! 

[As Readings 
Each fentence is a dagger.to my mind* 

See me this night [Reading*. 

^Tionh fortune^ who didfucb a friend provide ; 
For faithful Arimzntjhall be your guide. 
Not only to be made an inftrument. 
But pre-engag'd without my own confent ! 

Indi 
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Ind. Unknown t'engage you, ftill augment^ my fcorc» 
And gives you fcope of meriting the more. 

Arim. The beft of men 
Some int'reft in their aftions muft confefs \. 
None merit, but in hope they may pofl*efs : 
The fatal paper rather let me tear. 
Than, like Bellerophon^ my own fentence beat. 

Ind. You may ; but 'twill not be your beft advice : 
*Twin only give me pains of writing twice. 
You know you muft obey me, foon or late : 
Why fliould you vainly ftruggle with your fate ? 

Arim. I thank thee, heav'n ! thou haft been won 
d'roiis kind ! 
Why am I thus to flavery defign'd. 
And yet am cheated with a freeborn mind ! 
Or make thy orders with my reafon fuit. 

Or let me live by fenfe, a glorious brute [^Shejrowns, 

You frown, and I obey with fpeed, before 
That dreadful fentence comes, See me no more* 

In this fcene, every circumftance concurs to turn 
tragedy to farce. The wild abfurdity of the expe- 
dient; the contemptible fubjedion of the lover; 
the folly of obliging hinn to read the letter, only be- 
caufe it ought to have been concealed from hinni ; the 
frequent interruptions of amorous impatience; th? 
faint expoftulations of a voluntary flave j the impe- 
rious haughtinefs of a tyrant without power; the 
deep refledlion of the yielding rebel upon fate and 
freewill ; and his wife wifh to lofe his reafon as foon 
as he finds himfelf about to do what he cannot per- 
fuade his reafon to approve, are furely fufficicnt to 
awaken the moft torpid rifibility. 

There is fcarce a tragedy of the laft century which 
has not debafed its moft important incidentSj and pol- 
luted 
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lilted its moft ferious interlocddons with tHiflbomy 
and meanncfs } but though perhaps it ciitfidc be pre* 
tended that the prefent ag^ has added much to the 
force and efficacy of the drsma^ it has M le^ been 
able to efcape many faults^ which either ignoraflce 
had overlooked^ or indulgence had licen&d. The 
later tragedies indeed hate fatdts of another kind) 
perhaps more de(lru£tive to delightf though left open 
to cenfure. That perpetual tuikiour of phmft irith 
which every thought is now expreSkd bf e^ery per* 
ibnage^ the paucity of adventures which regohrity 
idmits^ and the unvaried equality of flowing jSa^ 1 
k)gue> has taken away from our prefent writers at 
moft all that dominion over the .paffions which wu 
the boaft of their predeceflbrs* Yet th^ may as Isift 
claim this commendation, that they arekl gpA 
faults, and that if they camiot often move icmtr or 
pity, they are always careful not to provoke laughter* 
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Numb. 126. Saturday, June i^ ^75^* 

Nihil eft aliud magnum quam malta minuta, Ve t . A u c T . 
Sands form the mountain, moments make the year* Young« 

ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AMONG other topicks of converfation which 
your papers fupply, I was lately engaged in a 
difcuffion of the charafter given by Tranquilla of her 
lover VeniiftuluSy whom, notwithftanding the feverity 
of his miftrefs, the greater number feemed inclined to 
acquit of unmanly or culpable timidity. 

One of the company remarked that prudence 
ought to be diftinguifhed from fearj and that if Ve* 
nuftulus was afraid of nofturnal adventures, no man 
who confidered how much every avenue of the town 
was infefted with robbers could think him blamcable i 
for why (hould life be hazarded without profped of 
honour or advantage ? Another was of opinion, that 
a brave man might be afraid of croffing the river ia 
the calmeft weather, and declared, that, for his parr, 
while there were coaches and a bridge, he would 
never be feen tottering in a wooden cafe, out of 
which he might be thrown by any irregular agita- 
tion, or which might be overfet by accident, or ne- 
gligence, or by the force of a fuddexi guft, or the 
nifh of a larger veflel. It was his cuftom, he (aid, 
to keep the fccurity of day-light, and dry ground / 

for 
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for it was a maxim with him, that no wife man ever 
periihcd by water, or was loft in the dark. 

The next was humbly of opinion^ that if 7rM« 
jttilla had feen, like him, the cattle run roaring 
about the meadows in the hot months, (he would not 
have thought meanly of her lover for not venturii^ 
his fafety among them. His neighbour then toU 
us, that for his pare he was not afliamed to confeis, 
that he could not fee a rat, though it was dead^ with- 
out palpitation; that he had been driven fix times 
out of his lodgings either by rats or mice; and that 
be always had a bed in the clofet for his iervant^ 
whom he called up Whenever the enemy was in md* 
tion. Another wondered that any man fliould think 
himfelf difgraced by a precipitate retreat from a dogi 
for there was always a poflibility that a dog might 
be mad ; and that furely, though there was no dan- 
ger but of being bit by a fierce animal, there was 
more wifdom in flight than conteft. By all thcfc 
declarations another was encouraged to confcfs, that 
if he had been admitted to the honour of paying his 
addreflfes to Tranquillay he fhould have been likely to 
incur the fame cenfure ; for among all the animals 
upon which nature has impreffed deformity and hor- 
ror, there is none whom he durft not encounter ra- 
ther than a beetle. 

Thus, Sir, though cowardice is univerlally de- 
fined too clofe and anxious an attention to pcrfbnal 
fafety, there will be found fcarcely any fear, how- 
ever exceflive in its degree, or unreafonable in its ob- 
ject, which will be allowed to charafterize a coward. 
Fear is a paflion which every man feels fo frequendy 
predominant in his own breaft, that he is unwilling 

to 
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to hear it cetifured mth great afperityi and, per- 
haps, if we confefs the trutli, the (ame reftraint 
which would hinder a man fronn declaiming againft 
the frauds of any employment among thofe who pro- 
fefs it, ihould with hold him from treating fear with 
contempt among humao beings. 

Yet fince fbrdtude is one of thofe virtues which 
the condition of our nature makes hourly neceflary^ 
I think you cannot better dired your admonitions 
than againft fuperfluous and panick terrors. Fear 
is implanted in us as a pre fer vative from evil i but 
its duty, like that of other paffions, is not to over- 
bear reafon, but to afRft its nor (hould it be fuf- 
fcred to tyrannize in the imagination, to raife phan- 
toms of horror, or befet life with fupernumerary 
diftrefles. 

To be always afraid of lofing life is, indeed^ fcarcc- 
ly to enjoy a life that can deferve the care of prefer- 
vation. He that once indulges idle fears will never 
be at reft. Our prefent ftate admits only of a kind 
of negative fccurityi we muft conclude ourfelves 
fafe when we fee no danger, or none inadequate to 
our powers of oppofition. Death indeed continual- 
ly hovers about us> but hovers commonly unfeen, 
unlefs we fliarpen our fight by ufclefs curiofity. 

There is always a point at which cautiouj however 
iblicitous, muft limit its prefervatives, becaufe one 
terror often counterafts another, I once knew one 
of the fpeculatifts of cowardice, whofe reigning 
difturbance was the dread of houfe- breakers* His 
enquiries were for nine years employed upon the beft 
method of barring a window^ or a doorj and many 
an hour has he fpcnt in eftabliftiing the preference 
Vol. V. A a of 
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of ii bolt to a k)ck. Hehid itt bfl^ bf tto cMf 
fuperaddition of new e«pedieiits» eootiiitd a^ door 
which could never be forced i ftr one ba^ %m 
fecured by tnodier wirh (beh intricaef of ftiboidfa» 
tionj that he was himftlf not always abfe eo difah 
gage them in the proper method. He was happf 
in this fortification, till being aiked how he would 
efcape if he was threatened by fire, he diieoveitd» 
that with all his care and eapence, he bad onljbccB 
aflifting his own deftniftion. He then immediaii^ 
tore off his bolts, and now leaves at night kit oiNir 
door half-locked, that he may not by hit oWA kUf 
perifh in the flames. 

There is one fpecies of terror which didlb iriio art 
unwilling to fufier the reproach of cowardice htif 
wifely dignified with the name of aniipaiby. A maa 
who talks with intrepidity of the monftera of the 
wildernefs while they are out of fight, will readily 
confefs his antipathy to a mole, a weafcl, or a fct^ 
He has indeed no dread of harm from an in(c£fc or a 
worm, but his antipathy turns him pale whenever 
they approach him. He believes that a boat wil 
tranfporc him with as much fafety as his neigbfapur% 
but he cannot conquer his antipathy to the water^ 
Thus he goes on without any reproach from his own 
refleftioDS, and every day multiplies antipathies, till 
he becomes contemptible to others, and burdenlbme 
to himfelf. 

It is indeed certain, that imprcffions of dread may 
fometimes be unluckily made by objedts not ia 
themfelves juftly formidable i but when fear is dif- 
tovered to be groundlefs, it is to be eradicated like 
other falfe opinions, and antifatbiu ace generally 
2 iliper- 
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fuperable bjr a fingle effort He that has been taught 
to Ihudder at a moufe, if he can perfuadc hini' 
felf to rifquc one encounter, will find his own fii- 
periority, and exchange his terrors for the pride of 
conqueft. 

I am, SIR, &c, 

Thraso. 
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SIR, 
AS you profefs to extend your regard to the 
minutenefs of decency, as well as to the dig* 
nity of fcicnce, I cannot forbear to lay before you 
a nnode of perfecution by which I have been exiled 
to taverns and coffee- houfcs, and deterred from en* 
tering the doors of my friends. 

Among the ladies who pleafe themfclves with 
fplendid furniture, or elegant entertainment, it is a 
pradice very common, to aik every gueft how he 
likes the carved work of the cornice, or the figures 
^f the tapeftry; the china at the table, or the plate 
©n the fide-board 5 and on all occafions to enquire 
his opinion of their judgment and their choice* Me- 
lama has laid her new watch in the window nineteen 
timesj that fhc may defire me to look upon it. 
Califla has an art of dropping her fnuff^box by 
drawing out her handkerchief, that when I pick it 
tip I may admire it; and Fuigetttia has Gondu6ted 
me, by miftake, into the wrong room^ at every vific 
I have paid fmce her pi£turc was put into a new 
frame. 

I hope, Mr, Rambler, you will inform them, 

t1iat no man (hould be denied the privilege of filence^ 

ot tortured to falfe declaration^ i and that though 

A a 2 ladies 
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ladies may juftly daim to be exempt $t>m ffxkoefi^ 
they have no right to fbree tmwiUiog civiUtics. T9 
pleafe is a laudable and el^ant junbitiony fuad.^ 
properly rewarded with honeft pnufej^ but to fiaae 
applaufe by violence, and call out for commcndar 
tion, without koowing, or caring to know^ whether 
it be given fix>m conviction, is a fpedes of tyranny 
by whidh modefty is opprefled, and fincerity cor- 
rupted. The tribute of admiration, thus cig^ift^ by 
impudence and importunity, differs from the tefpdBt 
paid to lilent merit, as the plunder of 'a pirate n^ 
the merchant's profit. 

I am, &C. . ' 

MiSOCOLAX, 

SIR, 
Y^UR great prcdcceflbr» the Spe&ater, ea^ 
deavoured to difFufe among his female reader^ 
a defirc of knowledge J nor can I charge you, though 
you do not feem equally attentive to the ladies, with 
endeavouring to difcourage them from any laudable 
purfuit. But however either he or you may excite 
our curiofity, you have not yet informed us how it 
may be gratified. The world feems to have formed 
an univerfal confpiracy againft our undcrftandingsj 
our queftions are fuppofed not to expeft anfwers, our 
arguments are confuted with a jeft, and we arc 
treated like beings who tranfgrefs the limits of our 
nature whenever we afpire to ferioufnefs or improve-? 
me^t. 

I enquired yefterday of a gendeman eminent for 
aftronomical (kill, what made the day long in fum- 
mer, and ihort iri winters and i^as told that nature 

protraded 
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protrafted the days in fummer, left ladies (hould 
want time to walk in the park ; and the nights in 
winter, left they (hould not have hours fufEcient to 
Ipend at the card- table. 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard fuch inform- 
ation with juft contempt, and I defire you to dif- 
cover to this great mafter of ridicule, that I was far 
from wanting any intelligence which he could have 
given me. I afked the queftion with no other in- 
tention than to fet him free from the neceflity of 
filence, and gave him an opportunity of mingling on 
equal terms with a polite affembly, from which, 
however uneafy, he could not then efcape, by a kind 
introduftion of the only fubjeft on which I believed 
him able to fpeak with propriety. 

I am, &c. 

Generosa. 
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Numb. 127. Tuesday, June 4, 1751. 

Caepifti militts fuam defitus : ultima prims 

Cedunt : Mjjimiles hie *vir, it ille fuer, Otid^ 

Succeeding years thy early fame deflroy ; 
Thou, who began'fl a man, wilt end a boy. 

pOLITIANy a name eminent among the rc- 
ftorers of polite literature, when he publifhed a 
coUeftion of epigrams, prefixed to many of them 
the year of his age at which they were compoled. 
He might defign by this information, either to boaft 
the early maturity of his genius, or to conciliate in- 
dulgence to the puerility of his performances. But 
whatever was his intent, it is remarked by Scaliger^ 
that he very litde promoted his own reputation, be- 
caufe he fell below the promife which his firft pro- 
duftions had given, and in the latter part of his life 
feldom equalled the Tallies of his youth. 

It is not uncommon for thofe who at their firfl 
entrance into the world were diftinguifhed for attain- 
ments or abilities, to difappoint the hopes which 
they had raifed, and to end in negleft and obfcurity 
that life which they began in celebrity and honour. 
To the long catalogue of the inconveniencies of 
old age, which moral and fatirical writers have fo 
copioufly difplayed, mgy be often added the lofs of 
fame. 

The advance of the human mind towards any 
objedt of laudable purfuit, may be compared to 
the progrefs of a body driven by a blow. It moves 

for 
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for a time with great velocity and vigour^ but the 
force of the firft impulfe is perpetually decreafing, 
and though it Ihould encounter no obftacle capable 
of quelling it by a fudden flop, the refinance of the 
mediunn through which it paflesi and che latent in- 
equalities of the fnnoQtheft fur face, will in a fliort 
time by continued retardation wholly overpower it. 
Some hindrances will be found in every road of life, 
but he that fixes his eyes upon any thing at a dif- 
tance, neceflarily lofes fighc of all that fills up the 
intermediate fpace, and therefore fcts forward with 
alacrity and confidence, nor fufpefts a thoufand ob- 
ftacles by which he afterwards finds his pafiage em- 
bar r a fled and obftrufled. Some are indeed ilopt nt 
once ill their career by a fudden Jhock of calamity, 
or diverted to a different direction by the crofs im- 
pulfe of fome violent paflion ; but far the greater 
part languifh by (low degrees, deviate at firft into 
flight obliquities, and thcmfclves fcarcely perceive 
at what time their ardour forfook them, or when 
they loft fight of their original defign. 

Wearinefs and negligence are perpetually prevail* 
ing by filent encroachments, aJTilkd by different 
caufes, and not obferved till they cannot, wirhout 
great difficulty, be oppofed. Labour neceffarily 
requires paufcs of eafe and relaxation, and the deli- 
cioufnefs of eafe commonly makes us unwilling to 
return to labour. We, perhaps, prevail upon our- 
felves to renew our attempts, but eagerly liften to 
every argument for frequent interpoficions of amufe- 
ment ; for when indolence has once entered upon 
the mind, it can fcarcely be difpoffeffed but by luth 
efforts as very few are willing to exert. 

A a 4 It 
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by, mifcarriage and faccefi; bj^^foiitideaee and de* 
fpondenqr. He that engi^^ in .41 great undcftdt- 
ingt with a falfe opinion of its facility, or too Mi^ 
conceptions of his own ftrength, it eafily dtftoo- 
raged by the firft hindrance of his advances, fae- 
caufe he had promifed himielf an equal and perpe* 
petual prbgreflion without impediment or difturbance { 
when uhexpefted interruptions break in upon hii^ 
he is 7n the ftate of a man furprifed by a tempc^ 
where lie purpofed only to balk in the calnij or l^fort 
in the Ihallows. 

It is not only common to find the difficulty of ab 
enterprize greater^ but the profit le(^ than hope hsA 
piftured it. Youth enters the world with vaf 
happy prejudices in her own fevoun She ioiag^ 
herfejf not only certaih of ^comfdilhlng every ad« 
venture, but of obtaining thofe rewarc^ which tibc 
accomplifhment may deferve. She is not e^y 
perfuaded to believe that the force of merit can be 
refitted by obftinacy and avarice, or its luftre dark- 
ened by envy and malignity. She has not yet 
learned that the moft evident claims to praife or 
preferment may be rejected by malice againft con-» 
viftjon, or by indolence without examination ; that 
they may be fometimes defeated by artifices, and 
fometimes overborn by clamour ; that in the mingled 
numbers of mankind, many need no other provo- 
cation to enmity than that they find themfelves ex- 
celled ; that others have ceafed their curiofity, and 
confider every man who fills the mouth of report 
with a new name, as an intruder upon their retreat, 
and difturber of their repofe; that fpme are en- 
gaged 
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gaged in complications of mtercfl; which they inna- 
gine endangered by every innovation; that many 
yield themfdves up implicitly to every report which 
hatred diffenninates or folly fcattersi and that who- 
ever afpires to the notice of the publick, has in al- 
moft every man an enemy and a rival ; and mull 
ftruggle with the oppofition of the daring, and elude 
the ftracagems of the timorous, muft quicken the 
frigid and foften the obdurate, muft reclaim per- 
verlenefs and inform ftppidity. 

It is no wonder that when the profpeft of reward 
has vanifliedj the zeal of enterprize fhould ceafe; 
for whp would perfevere to cultivate the foil which 
he has, after long labour, difcovered to be barren? 
He who hath pleafed himfelf with anticipated praifes, 
and expefted that he fliould meet in every place 
with patronage or friendfhip, will foon remit his vi- 
gour, when he finds that from thofe who defire to 
be confidered as his admirers nothing can be hoped 
but cold civility, and that many refute to own his 
excellence, left they ftiould be too juftly expefted to 
reward it. 

A man, thus cut off from the profpefl 6f that port 
to which his addreis and fortitude had been employ- 
ed to fteer him, often abandons himfelf to chance 
and to the windj and glides carelels and idle down 
the current of life, without refolution to make an- 
other effort, till he is fwallowed up by the gulph of 
mortality. 

Others are betrayed to the fame defertion of them- 
felves by a contrary fallacy* It was faid of Hanni^ 
k^l thaf he wanted nothing to die completion of his 

martial 
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marEial virtueSj buc that when he had gained a vie* 
tory he Ihould know how to ufc it. The folly of 
defifting too Ibon from fuccefsful labours^ and the 
haftc of enjoying advantages before they are fecured, 
is often fatal to men of impetuous defire, to men 
whofe confcioufnefs of uncommon powers fills them 
with prefumpEion> and who having born oppofition 
down before them, and left emulation panting be- 
hind, are early perfuaded to imagine that they have 
reached the heights of perfcftion, and that now, 
being no longer in danger from competitors, they 
may paf^ the reft of their days in the enjoyment of 
their acquifitions, in contemplation of their own fu- 
periority, and in attention to their own praifes, and 
look unconcerned from their eminence upon the toils 
and contentions of meaner beings. 

It is not fufficiently confidered in the hour of ex- 
ultationj that all human excellence is comparative; 
that no man performs much but in proportion to 
what others accompIifli> or to the time and oppor* 
tunicies which have been allowed himi and that he 
who ftops at any point of excellence is every day 
finking indlimation^ becaufe his improvement grows 
continually more incommenfurate to his life. Yet, 
as no man willingly quits opinions favourable to 
himfelfj they who have once been juftly celebrated, 
imagine that they ftill have the fame pretenfions 
to regard, and feldom perceive the diminution of 
their character while there is time to recover it. 
Nothing then remains but murmurs and remorfei 
for if the fpcnd thrift's poverty be embittered by the 
rcfieftion that he once was rich, how muft the idler's 

obfcuricy 
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obfcurity be clouded by remembering that he once 
had luftre I 

Thefe errors all arife from an original miftake of 
the true niotives of adtion. He that never extends 
his view beyond the praifes or rewards of men, will 
be dejefted by negle£b and envy, or infatuated by ho- 
nours and applaufe. But the confideration that life 
is only depoficed in his hands to be employed in obe- 
dience to a mafter who will regard his endeavours, 
not his fuccefs, would have prefervcd him from 
trivial elations and difcouragements, and enabled 
him to proceed with conftancy and cheerfulneft, 
neither enervated by commendation, nor intimidated 
by cenfure. 
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Numb. 128. Saturday, June 8, 1751. 

OvK iyheTf »t' AixttiSoi w«ga UfiXsi, 

Ovn itoLo dm^eu 

Ka^jXft)' T^yovTai yi fAciv ^^oruv 

For not the brave, or wife,* or great, 
. E'er yet had happdnefs complete : . 
fJor Peleuj, grandfon of the fky. 

Nor Cadmus t fcap'd the (hafts of pain. 
Though favoured by the Pow'rs on high. 

With every blifs that man can gain, 

TH E writers who have undertaken the tafk of 
reconciling mankind to their prefent ftatc, and 
relieving the difcontent produced by the various dif- 
tribution of terreftrial advantages, frequently remind 
us that we judge too haftily of good and evil, that we 
view only the fuperficies of life, and determine of the 
whole by a very fmall part; and that in the condi- 
tion of men it frequently happens, that grief and 
anxiety lie hid under the golden robes of profperity, 
and the gloom of calamity is cheered by fecret radi- 
ations of hope and comfort ; as in the works of na- 
ture the bog is fometimes covered with flowers, and 
the mine concealed in the barren crags. 

None but thofe who have learned the art of fub- 
jefting their fenfes as well as reafon to hypothetical 
fyftems, can be perfuaded by die moft Ipecious rhe- 
torician 
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torician that the lots of life are equal; yet it cannot 
be denied that every one has his peculiar pleafure^ 
and vexations, that external accidents operate vari- 
Gufly upon different minds, and that no man can ex- 
aftly judge from his own fenfations, what another 
would feel in the fame circumftances. 

If the general difpofition of things be eftimated 
by the reprefentation which every one makes of hi^ 
own eftate, the world muft be confidered as the ^bode 
of forrow and mifery ; for how few can forbear to re- 
late their troubles and diftreffes ? If we judge by 
the account which may be obtained of every man's 
fortune from others, it may be concluded, that we all 
are placed in an elyfian region, overfpread with the 
luxuriance of plenty, and fanned by the breezes • of 
felicity ; fmce fcarcely any complaint is uttered 
without cenfure from thofe that hear it, and almofl; 
all are allowed to have obtained a provifion at leafl: 
adequate to their virtue or their underftanding, to 
poffefs either more than they deferve, or more than 
they enjoy. 

We are either born with fuch diffimilitude of 
temper and inclination, or receive fo many of our 
ideas and opinions from the ftate of life in which 
we are engaged, that the griefs and cares of one 
part of mankind feem to the other hypocrify, 
folly, and affcftation. Every clafs of fociety has 
^ts cant of lamentation, which is underftood or rc-> 
garded by none but themfelves; and every part oC 
Jife has its uneafinefles, which thofe who do not; 
feel them will not commiferate. An event whichj 
ipreads diftradlion over half the commercial world^ 

affembles 
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allcmbles the trading companies it! Councils and 
committees, and fliakcs the nerves of a thoufatid 
ftockjobbers, is read by the landlord and the far- 
mer with frigid indifference. An affair t)f lov^i 
which fills the young brcaft with iitceffant alccr- 
natlons of hope and fear, and fteals away the tiighc 
and day from every other picafure or employment, 
is regarded by them whofe pafllons time has cxtifl- 
guirtied, as an amufement, which can properly raife 
neither joy nor forrow, and, though ft ma.jr be (d- 
fercd to fill the vacuity of an idle mdment, (botlld 
always give way to prudence or intercft. 

He that never had any other defire thari to fifl 
a cheft with money, or to add another manour eo 
his eftate, who never grieved but at a bad mort* 
gage, or entered a company but to make a bar- 
gain, would be aftonithed to hear of beings known 
among the poHie and gay by the denominatiofl 
of wits. How would he gape with curiofity, or 
grin with contempt, at the mention of beings who 
have no wifli but to fpeak what was never ipokea 
before; who, if they happen to idherit wealdi» 
often exhauft their patrimonies in treating thofc 
who will hear them talk ^ and if they are poor, 
negleft opportunities of improving their fortunes, 
for the pleafure of making others laugh ? How 
flowly would he believe that there are men wh6 
wmild rather lofe a legacy than the reputation of 
s diftich ; who think it lefs difgrace to want mo- 
ney th.in repartee ; whom the vexation of hsfving 
been fpoiled in a conteft of raillery is fornetim<?s 
ftifiicicnt to deprive offleepj and who would cftber*^ 

it 
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it a lighter evil to mifs a profitable bargain by 
fome accidental delay, than not to have thought 
of a fmarc reply till the time of producing it was 
paft? How little would he fufped that this child 
of idlenefs and frolick enters every aflembly with a 
beating bofom, like a litigant on the day of de- 
ciOon^ and revolves the probability of applaufe with 
the anxiety of a confpirator, whofe fate depends 
upon the next night; and at the hour of retirement 
he carries home, under a (how of airy negligence, 
a heart lacerated with envy, or depreffed with dif- 
appointment j and innmures himfelf in his clofet, 
that he may difencombcr his memory at leifure* re- 
view the progrefs of the day^ ftate with accuracy 
hi3 lofs or gain of reputation, and examine the caufes 
of his failure or fucccfs ? 

Yet more remote from common conceptions are 
the numerous and reftlefs anxieties, by which female 
happinefs is particularly difturbed. A folttary phi- 
lofopher would imagine ladies born with an exemp- 
tion from care and forrow, lulled in perpetual quiet, 
and fcafted with unmingled plea fare ; for what cam 
interrupt the content of thofe, upon whom one age 
has laboured after another to confer honours, and 
accumulate immunities j thofe to whom rudenefs is 
infamy, and infuk is cowardice j whofc eye com- 
mands the brave, and whofe fmiles foften the fevere; 
whom the failor travels to adorn^ the foldier bleeds 
to defend, and the poet wears out life to celebrate ; 
who claim tribute from every arc and feience, and 
for whom all who approach them endeavour to 
multiply delights, withuut requiring from theqi any 
return but williognefs to be pleafed i 

Surely, 
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Surelyi among tbefc favouritfs of naturcj this 
unacquainted wkh toil and daogCTn ^^city xaat 
have fixed her relidencei they mtift know oo^ 
the changes of more vivid or more gentle jopi 
their life knuft always move either to the (km or 
fprighdy melody of the lyre of glajdncfi t they qui 
never aflemble but to [deafure, or retire but to 
peace. 

Such would be the thoughts of every tain idb 
ihould hover at a diftance round the' work^ aal 
know it only by conjeAure and (peculation* Bit 
experience will fooh difcover how eafily thofe an 
difgufted who have been made nice by pkatjt 
and tender by indulgence. He will ibon fee to 
how many dangers power is expofed which hH 
no other guard than youth and beauty, and hov 
eafily that tranquillity is molefted which can onlf 
be foothed with the fongs of flattery. It is impof* 
fible to fupply wants as fad: as an idle imaginatioa 
may be able to form them> or to remove all in* 
conveniencics by which elegance refined into impa* 
tience may be offended. None are fo hard to plea^ 
as thofe whom fatiety of pleafure makes weary d 
themfelvcs; nor any fo readily provoked as thofe 
who have been always courted with an emulation of 
civility. 

There are indeed feme ftrokes which the envy of 
fate aims immediately at the fair. The miftrefs rf 
Catullus wept for her fparrow many centuries agOj 
and lapdogs will be fometimes fick in the prefent 
age. The mod fafliionable brocade is fubjeft to 
ftains; a pinner, the pride of j3r/^/i, may be torn 
by a carelefs waflierj a pidlure may drop from a 
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watch ; or the triumph of a new fuit may be inter- 
rupted on the firft day of its enjoyment, and all di£> 
tin6lions of drefs uncxpeftcdly obliterated by a ge- 
neral mourning. 

Such is the ftate of every age, every fex, and 
every condition: all have their cares, either from 
nature or from folly: and whoever therefore finds 
himfclf inclined to envy another, fhould remem- 
ber that he knows not the real condition which 
he defires to obtain, but is certain that by indul- 
ging a vicious paflion, he muil lefTen that happi* 
nefs which he thinks already too fparingly be- 
ftowcd. 
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Numb. lap. Tuesday, Jmieti^ *75'* ! 



P^pdn in tirr0S9 a f^ffuUi <0qm9rm Mim$: 

NutJUtn^a, nee pmiit mktmfi^^* 
Rijtitt htr emk : cmh tttatAiwuu in. 

Dm miwUm cmpin T^fi^ ^» mm. ' . Orttii 

Now* DadJmt, behold* hj &te sffgnM, ^ "^ 

A tift proportkm'd to dif aiigliCf iriod ! 
Unconqaer'd'bart on eardi and fea widiftand % 
Thine* Minos, it the main, and thine the land. 
^^The ikiea are open— let ai trjr the ikiet ; 
Fb^yc* greait Jvvi, the daring enteipriie. 

MORALISTS^ like other writers^ infiead of 
cafting their eyes abroad in the living world, 
and endeavouring to form maxinas of praftice and 
new hints of theory, content their curiofity with that 
fecondary knowledge which books aSbrd, and think 
themfelves entided to reverence by a new arrange- 
ment of an ancient fyftem, or new illuftration of 
cftablifhed principles. The fage precepts of the 
firft inftruftors of the world are tranfmitted from 
age to age with litde variation, and echoed from one 
author to another, not perhaps without fome lois of 
their original force at every repercuffion. 

I know not whether any other reafon than this 
idlenefs of imitation can be affigned for that uni- 
form and conftant partiality, by which iome vices 
have hitherto cfcaped cenfure, and fome virtues 

wanted 
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wanted recommendation; nor can I difcovcr why 
elfe we have been warned only againft part of our 
enemies, while the reft have been fufFered to fteal 
upon us without notice ; why the heart has on one 
fide been doubly fortified, and laid open on the 
other to the incur fions of error, and the ravages of 
vice. 

Among the favourite topics of moral declamation, 
may be numbered the mifcarriages of imprudenc 
boldneft, and the folly of attempts beyond our power. 
Every page of every philofopher is crowded with ex- 
amples of temerity that funk under burthens which 
file laid upon herfelf, and called out enemies to 
battle by whom (he was deftroyed. 

Their remarks arc toojuft to be difputed, and too 
falucary to be rejeftedi but there is llkewife fomc 
danger left timorous prudence fliould be inculcated, 
till courage and enterprize are wholly reprefled, and 
the mind congealed in perpetual inactivity by the fa- 
tal influence of frigorifick wifdom. 

Every man Ihould, indeed, carefully compare his 
force with his undertaking; for though we ought 
not to live only for our own fakes, and though there- 
fore danger or difficulty fhould not be avoided mere-p 
ly becaufc we may expofe ourfelves to mifeiy or dif- 
grace ; yet it may be juftly required of us, not to 
throw away our lives upon inadequate and hopelefs 
defigns, fince we mighty by a juft eflimate of our abi- 
lities, become more ufeful to mankind* 

There is an irrational contempt of danger, 

which approaches nearly to the folly, if not the 

guilt, of fuicidc j there is a ridiculous pcrfcverance 

in imprafticable fchemes, which k juftly puniflied 
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with ignominy and reproadu ' But in the wide 
regions of probability^ which are the proper pio: 
vince of prudence and dcAion^ there is alwajfi 
room to deviate on either fide of re£dtixle without 
rufliing againft apparent abilirditys and aoccerdiog 
to the inclinations of nature, or the in l prel Bc«i> of 
precept, the daring and the cautious may move ill 
diflferent direftions without touching upoa raflnieft 
or cowardice. 

. That there is a middle path which it is evtrf 
man's duty to find, and to keep, is onsnimoidlycoa^ 
fefied: but it is likeinle acknowledged diat ihii 
middle path is fo narrow, that it cannot csfily be 
difcovered, and fb little beaten, that there are m 
certain marks by which it can be fidkmed : tiie caie 
therefore of all thofe who conduft others has beeoi 
that whenever they decline into obliquidesy diey 
fhould tend, to wards the fideof fafety. 

It can, indeed, raife no wonder that temerity has 
been generally ccnfurcd; for it is one of the vices 
with which few can be charged, and which therefore 
great numbers are ready to condemn. It is the 
vice of noble and generous minds, the exuberance of 
magnanimity, and the ebullition of geniu^. and is 
therefore not regarded with much tenderncft, bce- 
caufe it never flatters us by that appearance of foft- 
nefs and imbecility which is commonly neceflary to 
conciliate companion. But if the fame attention had 
been applied to the fearch of arguments againft die 
.folly of prefuppofmg impoflibilities, and anticipat- 
ing fruftratipn, I know not whether many would hot 
have been roufed to ufefulncfs, who, having been 
taught to confound prudence with temierity, never 

ventured 
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ventured to excel, left they Ihould unfortunately 
fail. 

It is neceffary to diftinguifli our own intereft from 
that of others, and that diftinftion will perhaps 
afTift us in fixing the juft limits of caution and 
adventurouffiefs. In an undertaking that involves 
the happinefs or the fafety of many, we have cer- 
tainly no right to hazard more than is allowed by 
thole who partake the danger; but where only 
ourfelves can fuffcr by mifcarriage, we are not con- 
fined within fuch narrow limits ; and flill lefs is the 
reproach of temerity, when numbers will receive 
advantage by fuccels, and only one be incomnQodeJ 
by failure* 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by 
which eafe is favoured ; and as no refentment is 
raifed by general reprefentations of human folly, 
even in thofe who are moft eminently jealous of 
comparative reputationi we confefs, wichout re- 
luftance, that vain man is ignorant of his own 
weaknefs, and therefore frequently prefumes to at- 
tempt what he can never accomplifh ^ but it ought 
likewife to be remembered^ that man is no lefs 
ignorant of his own powers, and might perhaps 
have accomplifhed a thoufand defigns, which the 
prejudices of cowardice reftrained him from at- 
tempting. 

It is obferved in the golden vcrfes of Pythagoras^ 
that Power is never far from necejjity^ The vigour 
of the human mind quickly appears, when there is 
no longer any place for doubt or hefitation^ when 
diffidence is abforbed in the fenfe of danger, or 

B b 3 over* 
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overwhelmed by fome refiftlcft paffion. Wc thcc 
foon difcovcr, that difficulty is, for the moft part, 
the daughter of idlenefs, that the obftacles with 
which our way fccmcd to be obftrudcd were oDly 
phantoms, which wc believed real, becaufc we durft 
not advance to a clofe examination ; and we learn 
that it is impofTible to determine without experience 
how much conftaricy may endure, or pcrfeveranc^ 
perform* ^M 

But whatever pleafure may be found in the re^* 
view of diftrefies when art or courage has furmounc- 
ed them J few will be perfuaded to wifh that they 
may be awakened by want or terror to the con- 
vidion of their own abilities. Every one fliould 
therefore endeavour to invigorate himfelf by reafon 
and refleftion, and determine to exert the latent 
force that nature may have repofed in him, 
before the hour of exigence comes upon him, and 
c6mpulfion fhall torture him to diligence. It is 
below the dignity of a reafonable being to ow^^ 
that ftrength to neceffity which ought always |^| 
a£t at the call of choice, or to need any othc^ 
motive to induftry than the defire of performing 
his duty. 

Reflexions that may drive away defpair, cannot 
be wanting to him who confiders how much life is 
now advanced beyond the ftate of naked, undif- 
ciplined, uninftrufted nature. Whatever has been 
cffefted for convenience or elegance, while it was 
yet unknown, was believed impoffiblci and there- 
fore would never have been attempted, had not 
fome, more daring than the reftj adventured to bid 

defiance 
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defiance to prejudice and cenfure. Nor is there yet 
any reafon to doubt that the fame labour would be 
rewarded with the fame fuccefs. There are quali- 
ties in the produdls of nature yet undifcovered, 
and combinations in the powers of art yet untried. 
It is the duty of every man to endeavour thit fome- 
thing may be added by his induftry to the hereditary 
aggregate of knowledge and happinefs. To add 
much indeed can be the lot of few, but to add fome- 
thing, however little, every one may hope; and of 
every honeft endeavour, it ia certain, that, however 
unfuccefsful, it will be at lad rewarded 
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NiTMB. 130. Saturday, yurie 15, 1751. 

NvrnJUfrata now ven diemtia 

JEftatis calitLe dt/polimt ^ap§r, 

Ssevit/oifiitid am medius MiS ; — - 

Vtfulgmr temris qui radiat gmis 

Monuntor rafitur^ nuUaque nan diet 

Fcrmffijpelitan corporis ahftuUu 

Ris ^ forma fi^ax. ^uii/afiiMS hm 

ConfidatfragiUf SsviCA. 

Not fafter in the fummer't ray 

The fpring's fradl beauty fades away. 

Than anguifh and decay confume 

The fmiling virgin's rofy bloom. 

Some beauty's fnatch'd each day, each hour ; 

For beauty is a fleeting flow'r : 

Then how can wifdom e'er confide 

In beauty's momentary pride ? Elphinstok. 

"To the RAMBLER. 
S I R, 

YOU have very lately obferved that in the nu- 
merous fubdivifions of the world, every clafs 
and order of mankind have joys and forrows of their 
own ; we all feel hourly pain and pleafurc from 
events which pafs unheeded before other eyes, but 
can fcarcely communicate our perceptions to minds 
preoccupied by different objeds, any more than the 
delight of well-difpofcd colours or harmonious founds 
can be imparted to fuch as want the fenfcs of hearing 
or of fight. 

I am 
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I am fo ftrongly convinced of the juftnefs of this 
Iremark, and have on fo many occafions difcovered 
\?vith how little attention pride looks upon calami tf 
of which fhe thinks herrelf not in danger^ and In- 
dolence liftens to complaint when it is not echoed by 
her own remembrance, that though I am about to 
lay the occurrences of my hfe before you^ I queftion 
whether you will condefcend to perufe my narrative^ 
or without the help of fomc female fpeculatift to be 
able to undcrftand it* 

I was born a beauty. From the dawn of reafon I 
had my regard turned wholly upon myfelf, nor can 
recoiled any thing earlier than praifc and admiration. 
My mother, whofe face had luckily advanced her 
to a condition above her birth, thought no evil fo 
great as deformity. She had not the power of ima- 
gining any other defeft than a cloudy complexion, 
or difproportionate features ; and therefore con- 
templated me as an affemblage of all that could raiic 
envy or defire, and predifted with triumphant fond- 
nefs the extent of my conquefts, and the number of 
my flaves, * 

She never mentioned any of my young acquaint- 
ance before me, but to remark how much they fell 
below my perfeftion i how one would have had a fine 
face but that her eyes were without luftre; how 
another ftruck the fight at a diftance, but wanted 
my hair and teeth at a nearer view ; another difgraced 
an elegant fhape with a brown fkin; Ibme had fliort 
fingers, and others dimples in a wrong place. 

As Ihe expei5ted no happinefs nor advantage but 
from beauty, Ihe thought nothing but beauty worthy 
of her carej and her maternal kindnefs was chiefly 

cxercifed 
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cxercifcd m contrivances to protect me from any ac- 
cident that might deface me with a fear, or ftaia mc 
with a freckle: (he never thought me fufficicndy 
fhaded from the fun, or fcrcened from the fire. She 
was fcvere or indulgent with no other intention than 
the prefervation of my formi (he cxcufcd me from 
work, left I fliould learn to hang down my head, gr 
harden my finger with a needle 1 fhe fnatched away 
, my book, becaufe a young lady m the neighbour- 
hood had made her eyes red with reading by a candle; 
but Ihe would fcarcely fuffcr mc to eat, left I fhould 
fpoil my (hape, nor to walk left I fhould fwell my 
ancle with a fprain. At night I was accurately fur- 
veyed from head to foot, left I fhould have fuffercd 
any diminution of my charms in the adventures of the 
day I and was never permitted to deep, till I had 
padTed through the cofmetick difciplLne, part of which 
was a regular luftration performed with bean-flower 
water and May-dews ; my hair was perfumed with 
variety of unguents, by fome of which it was to be 
thickened, and by others to be curled. The foftneii 
of my hands was fecured by medicated gloves, and 
my bofom rubbed with a pomade prepared by my 
mother, of virtue to difcufs pimples, and clear difca* 
lorations* 

I was always called up early, becaufe the morning 
air gives a frclhncfs to the cheeks^ but I was placed 
behind a curtain in my mother's chamber, becaufe 
the neck is cafily tanned by the rifing fun, I was 
then dreflcd wirh a thoufand precautions, and again 
heard my own praifes, and triumphed in the compli- 
ments and prognoftications of aU that approached 



me. 
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My mother was not fo much prepoflefled with an 
opinion of my natural excellencies as not to think 
fome cultivation neceflfarjr to their completion. She 
took care that I fhould want none of the accomplifh- 
ments included in female education, or confidered 
neceflary in fafhionable life. I was looked upon in 
my ninth year as the thief ornament of the dancing- 
mafter's ball, and Mr. Jriet ufed to reproach his 
other fcholars with my performances on the harpfi- 
chord. At tweWe I was remarkable for playing my 
cards with great elegance of manner^ and accuracy 
of judgment. 

At laft the time came when my mother thought 
me perfeA in my exercifes, and qualified to difplay 
in the open world thofc accomplifti ments which had 
yet only been difcovered in feleit par ties j or do- 
mcftick affemblies. Preparations were therefore 
made for my appearance on a publick night, which 
Ihe confidered as the moft important and critical 
moment of my lift. She cannot be charged with 
neglefting any means of recommendation, or ieaving 
any thing to chance which prudence could afcercain* 
Every ornament was tried in every pofition, ^y^iij 
friend was confulted about the colour of my drefs^ 
and the mantuamakcrs were harafled with directions 
and alterations. 

At laft the night arrived from which my future life 
was to be reckoned. I was drcffed and fent out to 
conquer, with a hcarc beating like thac of an old 
knight- errant at his firft lally* Scholars have told 
me of a Spartan matron, who, when Ihe armed her 
fon for battle^ bade him bring back his (hield, or be 
brought upon it. My venerable parent difmifled me 

a to 
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to a field, in her opinion of equal glory^ wieH a 
command to fhew that I was her daughter, and not 
to return without a lover. 

I went, and was received like other pleating no* 
vclties with a tumult of applaufc. Every man wba 
valued himfelf upon the graces of his perfon, or the 
elegance of his addrefs, crowded about mcj and wit 
and fpkndor contended for my notice. I was dc* 
lightfuUy fatigued with inceflant civilities, wbid 
were made more pleafing by the apparent envy of 
thofe whom my pretence expofcd to negleft, and 
returned with an attendant equal in rank and wealth 
to my utmoft wiflies, and from this time flood in the 
firft rank of beauty^ was followed by gazers in the 
Mall, celebrated in the papers of the day, imicatedby 
all who endeavoured to rife into fafhion, and cenfurd 
by thofe whom age or difappointment forced to retire* 

My mother, who pleafcd herfelf with the hopes 
of feeing my exaltation, dreffed me with aU the a- 
uberancc of finery ; and when I reprefented to her 
that a fortune might be expefted proportionate to mf 
appearance, told me that the thou Id fcorn the reptile 
who could enquire after the fortune of a girl like me* 
She advifed me to profecute my victories, and time 
would certainly bring me a captive who might dc- 
fcrve the honour of being enchained for ever* 

My lovers were indeed fo numerous, that I had 
no other care than that of determining to whom I 
{hould feem to give the preference* But having 
been fteadily and induftrioufiy inftrufted to pre- 
fervc my heart from any imprelTions which might 
hinder me from confulting my intercft, I aded witi 
lefs embarrairment> becaufe my choice was regulated 

by 
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by principles more clear and certain than the caprictf 
of approbation. When I had fingled out one from 
the reft as more worthy of encouragement^ I pro- 
ceeded in my meafures by the rules of art ; and yec 
when the ardour of the firft vifits was fpent, gene- 
rally found a fudden declenfion of my influence; I 
felt in myfelf the want of fome power to diverfify 
amufement, and enliven converfation, and could not 
but fofpeft that my mind failed in performing the 
promifes of my face. This opinion was foon con- 
firmed by one of my lovers^ who married Lavinia 
with lefs beauty and fortune than mine, becaufc he 
thought a wife ought to have qualities which might 
make her amiable when her bloom was paft. 

The vanity of my mother would not fuffer her to 
difcover any defeft in one that had been formed by 
her inftruftions, and had all the excellence which ftie 
herfelf could boaft* She told mc that nothing lb 
much hindered the advancement of women as litera- 
ture and wit, which generally frightened away thofc 
that could make the beft fettlemcnts, and drew about 
them a needy tribe of poets and philoibphers, that 
filled their heads with wild notions of content, and 
contemplation, and virtuous obfcurity. She there- 
fore enjoined me to improve my minuet-ftep with a 
new French dancing- m after, and wait the event of the 
next birth-night. 

I had now almoft completed my nineteenth year : 
if my charms had loft any of their foftnefs, it was 
more than compenfated by additional dignity ; and 
if the attraftions of innocence were impaired, their 
place was fupplied by the arts of allurement, I was 
therefore preparing for a new attack, without any 

abatement 
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abafcmenr of my confidence^ when, in the midft of 
my hopes and fchemes, I was feized by that dreadful 
malady which has fo often put a fudden end to the 
tyranny of beauty. I recovered my health after a 
long confinement ^ but when I looked again on that 
face which had been often flufhed with tranfport at 
ics own reBcxion, and faw all that I had learned to 
value, all that I had endeavoured to improve, all thit 
had procured me honours or praifes, irrecoverably 
deftroyed^ I funk at once into melancholy and dc- 
fpondcnce. My pain was not much confoled or al- 
leviated by my mother, who grieved that I had not 
loft my life together with my beauty> and declarcdi 
that fhc thought a young woman divefled of her 
charms, had nothing for which thofe who loved her 
could defire to favc her from the grave* 

Having thus continued my relation to the period 
from which my life took a new courfe, I fhall con- 
clude it in another letter, if by publlfhing this, you 
Ihcw any regard for the correfpondence of. 



S I R, &c. 
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NuMBk 131. Tuesday, June \%^ 1751. 

F aiis accede deifque^ 
Et colefelices ; mi/erosfuge, Sidera calo 
Uf Jtfiant, flamma mari^ fie utile ireSio. L V C a v . 

Still follow where aufpicioas fates invite ; 
Ciu-efs the happy» and the wretched flight. 
Sooner fliall jarring elements unite> 
Than trnth with gain> than interefl with right. 

F. Lewis. 

THERE is fcarcely any fentiment in which, 
amidft the innumerable varieties of inclina* 
lion, that nature or accident have fcattered in the 
world, we find greater nunibers concurring, than in 
the wifh for riches ; a wifli indeed fo prevalent that 
it may be confidered as univerlal and tranfcendental, 
lu the define in which all other defires are included, 
and of which the various purpofes which aftuate 
mankind are only fubordinate fpecies and different 
modifications* 

Wealth is the general center of inclination, the 
point to which all minds preferve an invariable, ten- 
dency, and from which they afterwards diverge in 
numberlefs direftions. Whatever is the remote or ulti- 
mate defign, the immediate care is to be rich i and in 
whatever enjoyment we intend finally to acquiefce, 
jwe feldom confider it as attainable but by the means 
of money. Of wealth therefore all unanimoufly con- ' 
fefs the value, nor is there any difagreement but 
about the ufe. 

No 
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No defirc can be formed which riches do not aflift 
CO gratify. He that places his happinefs in fplendid 
equipage or numerous dependantSi in refined praife 
or popular acclamations, in the accumulation of cu* 
rioricies or the rcirels of luxury^ in fplendid edificei 
or wide plantations^ muft ftill either by birth or ac- 
quifitign poffefs riches. They may be conGdercdas 
the elemental principles of plcafure, which maybe 
combined with endkfs diverfity ; as the eflentiai and 
neceliiry fubftance, of which only the form is left 
to be adjufled by choice. 

The necefficy of riches being thus apparenCj it is 
not wonderful that almoft every mind has been em- 
ployed in endeavours to acquire theni i that multi- 
tudes have vied in arts by which life is furnifhed witi 
accommodations, and which therefore mankind mj 
rcafbnably be expefted to reward. 

It had indeed been happy, if this predominant ap- 
petite had operated only in concurrence with virtue, 
by influencing none but thole who were zealous to 
defcrve what they were eager to poiFers, and bad abi- 
lities to improve their own fortunes by contributing 
to the eafe or happinefs of others. To have riches 
and to have merit would then have been the fame, 
and fuccefs might rcafonably have been coniidcrcd ai 
a proof of excellence. 

But we do not find that any of the wifhes of men 
keep a ftated proportion to their powers of attain- 
ment* Many envy anddefire weakh> who can never 
procure it by honeft induflry or ufeful knowledge 
They therefore turn their eyes about to examine what 
other methods can be found of gaining that wliich 
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none, however impotent or worth lefs> will be con-' 
tent to want. 

A little enquiry will difcover chat there are nearer 
ways to profic than through the intricacies of art, or 
up the fteeps of labour; what wifdom and virtue 
Icarcely receive at the clofe of life^ as the recompence 
of long toil and repeated efforts, is brought within 
the reach of lubtilty and dilhonefty by more expe- 
ditious and compendious mcafures ; the wealth of 
credulity is an open prey to falfehood ; and the pof- 
fefiions of ignorance and imbecility are cafily ftolen 
away by the conveyances of fccret artifice, or feized 
by the gripe of unrefifted violence* 

Ic is likewife not hard to difcover that riches al- 
ways procure procedion for themfelves* that they 
dazzle the eyes of enquiry, divert the celcritj* of pur- 
fuit, or appeafe the ferocity of vengeance. When 
any man is inconteftably known to have large pof- 
IcfTionSj very few think it requifire to enquire by 
ivhat praftices they were obtained i the refentment 
of mankind rages only againft the ftruggles of feeble 
and timorous corruption^ but when it has furmount- 
ed the firft oppofitiun, it is afterwards fupported by 
favour, and animated by applaufe* 

The profpedl of gaining fpeedily what is ardently 
defired, and the certainty of obcaining by every ac- 
ceflion of advantage an addition of fecurity, have 
fo far prevailed upon the paffions of mankind, that 
the peace of life is deftroyed by a general and incef^ 
fant ftruggle for riches. It is obferved of gold, by 
an old epigrammatift, th?it to have it is to beinfmr^ 
and tQ want it is to be inforrow. There is no con- 
dition which is not difquieced either with the care 
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of gaifiing or of keeping money j and the race of 
man may be divided in a political cftimate between 
thofc who arc praftifing frauds and thofe who are re- 
pelling XL 

If wc confider the prcfent ftatc of the world, k 
will be found, that all confidence is loft among mzn* 
kind, chat no man ventures to ad> where money cm 
be endangered vpon the faith of another. It k 
impolTiblc to fee the long fcrolls m which every 
con craft U included, with all their appendages of 
fcals and acteftatioHj without wondering at the de* 
pravity of thofc beings, who muft be reft rained 
from violation of promife by fuch formal and pub- 
lick evidences, and precluded from equivocation and 
fubterfuge by fuch pun6lilious minutenefs. Among 
all the fat ires to which folly and wicked nels ha?e 
given occafion, none is equally fcvere with a bond 
or a fettlement- 

Of the various arts by which riches may be ob* 
tained, the greater part are at the fir ft view irrecon- 
cileable with the laws of virtue ; fome are openly 
flagitious, and praftifed not only in negledl, but m 
defiance of faith and juftice ; and the reft are on 
every fide fo entangled with dubious tendencies, and 
fo befct with perpetual temptations, that vtry few, 
even of thofe who are not yet abandoned, are able 
to prefer ve their innocence, or can produce any other 
claim to pardon than that they have deviated from 
the right Icfs than others, and have fooaer and more 
diligently endeavoured to return. 

One of the chief charafterifticks of the golden age, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger had in- 
truded on mankind, is the community of poOeffions : 

ftfife 
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ftrife and fraud were totally excluded, and every tur- 
bulent palTion was Hilled by plenty and equality. 
Such were indeed happy times, but fuch times can 
return no more. Community of poflefljon mufl: in- 
clude fpontaneity of production ; for what is obtain- 
ed by labour will be of right the property of him by 
whofe labour it is gained. And while a rightful 
claim to pleafure or to affluence muft be procured 
either by flow induftry or uncertain hazard, there 
will always be multitudes whom cowardice or impa- 
tience incite to more fafe and more fpeedy methods, 
who ftrive to pluck the fruit without cultivating the 
tree, and to fhare the advantages of viftory without 
partaking the danger of the battle. 

In later ages, the convidlion of the danger to 
which virtue is expofed while the mind continues 
optrn to the influence of riches, has determined many 
to vows of perpetual poverty i they have fuppreffed 
defire by cutting off the pofljbility of gratification, 
and ftcured their peace by deftroying the enemy 
whom they had no hope of reducing to quiet fubjec- 
tion. But by debarring themielvcs from evil, they 
have refcinded many opportunities of good j they 
have too often funk into inaftivity and ufeleflnefs; 
and though they have furborn to injure focicty, 
have not fully paid their contributions to its happi- 
liefs. 

While riches are fg neceffary to pre fen t conveni- 
ence, and fa much more eafily obtained by crimes 
than virtues, the mind can only be fccured from 
yielding to the continual impulfe of covecoufneJs by 
the preponderation of unchangeable and eternal mo- 
rives* Gold will turn the intelledual balance, when 

C c 2 weighed 
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weighed only againft repotatioai but w^l be lig^ 
and ineffedual when the oppofite fcalc is . cha^od 
with jufticcj veracity^ and piety. 



. Numb. 13a. Satuuday, J^^^ aa,. 1751. 

—-*--> D^eUu imtsuuUt 
Turfihu ac prams mmifimm* ■ JvT« 

The nuDd of mortals m perverienefi flroag* 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong. - 

ro the RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, 

I WAS bred a fcbolar, and after the ufual couHe 
of educacion, found it necefTary to employ ftr 
the fupport of life that learning which I had almc^ 
exhaufted my little fortune in acquiring. The lu- 
crative profcffions drew my regard with equa] attrao 
tion;. each prefented ideas which excited my curi- 
oficy, and each impofed duties which terrified 017 
apprehenfion. 

There is no temper more unpropttious to inte- 
reft than defultory application and unlimited en- 
quiry, by which the defires are held in a perpetual 
.equipoife, and the mind Su6tuates between different 
purjx)fes without determination. I had books of every 
kind round me, among which I divided my time as 
caprice or accident diredted. I often (pent the firft 
hours of the day, in confidering to what ftudy I 

fliould 
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fliould devote the reft; and at laft fnatched up any 
author that lay upon the table, or perhaps fled to a 
coffee-houfe for deliverance from the anxiety of irre- 
folution, and the gloominefs of folitude. 

Thus nay little patrimony grew imperceptibly lefs, 
till I was roufed from my literary flumber by a crc- 
dicor, whofe importunity obliged me to pacify him 
with fo large a fum, that what remained was not fuf- 
ficient to fupport me more than eight months. I 
hope you will not reproach me with avarice or 
cowardice, if I acknowledge that I now thought my- 
fclf in danger of diftrefs, and obliged to endeavour 
after fbme certain competence* 

There have been heroes of neglige nce^ who have 
laid the price of their lad acre in a drawer^ and, 
without the leaft interruption of their tranquilUty> or 
abatement of their expences, taken out one piece 
afcer another, till there was no more remaining. 
But I was not born to fuch dignity of imprudence, 
or fuch exaltation above the cares and necefTities of 
life : I therefore immediately engaged my friends to 
procure me a litde employment, which might fet me 
free from the dread of poverty, and afford me time 
to plan out fome final fcheme of lafting advantage. 

My friends were ftruck with honeft folicitudcj and 
immediately promifed their endeavours for my extri- 
cation . They did not fuffer their kind neis to lan- 
guifli by delay, but profecuted their enquiries T?9ith 
fuch fuccefs, that in lefs than a month I was per- 
plexed with variety of offers and contrariety of pro- 
Ipefts. 

I had however no time for long paufes of con- 

Cderation ^ and therefore foon refolved to accept the 
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cS&ce of inftnifting a yoang Mblemkn ita Ae ho^ 
of his &ther : I went to the feat at irkich iSie ha/If 
then happened to rciide» was teceired with great po- 
litenels^ and invited to enter innnediarely on taf 
charge. The terms otfered were fteh n I ffaddld 
willingljr have accepted, though my fbrttnic had d- 
lowed me greater liberty oT choice : the refped triA 
which I was treated flattered my yahity ; aEfid ptthk^ 
the Iplendor of the apartments, artd the luxuiry of 
the table, were not wholly without their infloence. 
I immediately complied with the pro^poGAs, and re- 
ceived the young lord into tny care. 

Having no defire to gain more ifhan I thduld trulf 
deferve, I very diligently profecuted my undertakihgi 
and had the fatisfadion of difcovering in mj pupil t 
flexible temper, a quick apprehenfion, and a retCQ- 
tive memory. I did not much doubt that my cait 
would, in time, produce a wife and uleful counleHor 
to the ftate, though my labours were ibmewhat ob- 
ftrufted by want of authority, and the ncceflSty of 
complying with the freaks of negligence, and of 
waiting patiently for the lucky moment of voluntary 
attention. To a man, whofe imagination was filled 
with the dignity of knowledge, and to whom a ftu- 
dious life had made all the common amufements 
infipid and contemptible, it was not very eafy to 
fupprefs his indignation, when he faw hinnfelf fbr- 
faken in the midft of his lefturc, for an opportunity 
to' catch an infeft, and found his inftrudlions de- 
barred from accefs to the intellcftual faculties, by 
the memory of a childifti frolick, or the defire of a 
new plaything. 

Thofc 
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Thofe vexations would have recurred lefs fre- 
quently, had not his mam ma, by entreating at one 
time that he ftiould be excufed from a tafk as a re- 
ward for fame petty compliance, and withholding 
him from his book at another, to gratify herfclf or 
her vifitants with his vivacity, fhewn him that every 
thing was more pleafmg and more important than 
knowledge^ and that ftudy was to be endured rather 
than chofen^ and was only the bufinefs of thofe hours 
which pleafure left vacant^ ordilcipline ufurped, 

I thought it my duty to complain, in tender terms, 
of thefe frequent avocations; but was anfwered, that 
rank and fortune might reafonably hope for fome in- 
dulgence; that the retardation of my pupil's pro- 
grefs would not be imputed to any negligence or 
inability of mine; and that with the fuccefs which 
fatisfied every body elfe, I might furely fatisfy my^ 
felf, I had now done my duty, and without more 
remonftrances continued to inculcate my precepts 
whenever they could be heard, gained every day new 
influence J and found that by degrees my fcholar be- 
gan to feci the quick impulfes of curiofity, and the 
honeft ardour of ftudious ambition. 

At length it was refolved to pafs a winter in Lon- 
don. The lady had too much fondnefs for her fon 
to live five months without him^ and too high an 
opinion of his wit and learning to refufe her vanity 
the gratification of exhibiting him to the publick, I 
remonftrated againft too early an acquaintance with 
cards and company ; but with a (bfc contempt of my 
ignorance and pedantry, (he faid fhat he had been 
already confined too long to folitary ftudy, and it 
was now time to Ihew him the world; nothing was 

C c 4 more 
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•more a brand of meannefi than balhful draidicyi gKj 
freedom and elegant afliirance weipe only; to be gabcd 
by mixed converfationj a frequenc intttrcouric with 
ftrangersj and a dmely introduction to fplendid at 
iemblies; and (he had more than once pbfenrc4 
that his fbrwardnefs and complaifaoce began to de« 
iert himj that he was fiknt when he had not fiMne* 
thing of confequence to iayj bliHhed whenever he 
happened to find himfelf miftaken, and hung down 
his head in the prefence of the ladies without the rcsi- 
dinefs of reply, and adi?ity of officioufhefs remark- 
able in young gentlemen that are bred in LomdoB. 

Again I found refiftance hopeleis, and agauo 
thought it proper to comply. We entered de 
coachj and in four days were placed in the gayeft 
and mod magnificent region of the town. My po^ 
pil> who had for feveral years lived at a remoce &a^ 
was immediately dazzled with a thouland bean» of 
novelty and (how. His imagination was filled with 
the perpetual tumult of pleafure that palled before 
him, and it was impoffible to allure him from the 
window, or to overpower by any charm of eloquence 
the rattle of coaches, and the founds which echoed 
from the doors in the neighbourhood. In three 
days his attention, which he began to regain, was 
difturbed by a rich fuit, in which he was equipped 
for the reception of company, and which, having 
been long accuftomed to a plain drcfs, he could not at 
firft furvey without ecftacy. 

The arrival of the family was now formally noti- 
fied; every hour of every day brought more intimate 
or more diftant acquaintances to the door j and my 
pupil was indifcriminately introduced to all, that he 

might 
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might accuftom himfelf to change of faces, and be 
rid with fpeed of his riiftick diffidence. He fuoii 
endeared himfelf to his mother by the fpeedy acquis 
fition or recovery of her darling qualities ; his eyes 
iparkle at a numerous affembly, and his heart dances 
at the mention of a ball- He has at once ciught the 
infe£tion of high life, and has no other teft of prin« 
ciples or aftions than the quality of thofe to whom 
they are afcribcd* He begins already to look dowa 
on me with fupcriorityj and fubmits to one Ihort 
leflbn in a week, as an a£l of condefcenfion rather 
than obedience; for he is of opinion, that no tutor 
is properly qualified who cannot fpeak French; and 
having formerly learned a few familiar phrafes from 
his fifter's governefs, he is every day foliciting his 
mamma to procure him a foreign footman^ that he 
may grow polite by his converfation, I am not yet 
infultedj but find myfelf likely to become foon a 
fuperfluous incumbrance, for my fchokr has now no 
time for fcience, or for virtue: and the lady ycfter* 
day declared him fo much the favourite of every com- 
pany, that fhe was afraid he would not have an hour 
in the day to dance and fence* 

I am, tfr. 

EuMATHES, 
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J1? fie RA tBLER. 
SIR, 

YOU have fhewn, by tTic publication of my let- 
ter, that you think the life of Vi&oria not wholly 
unworthy of the notice of a philofopher: I fbaB 
therefore continue my narrative, without any apo- 
logy for unimportance which you have dignified, or 
for inaccuracies which you are to correft. 

When my life appeared to be no longer in danger, 
and as much of my ftrcngth was recovered as ena- 
bled me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was placed 
at a lodging in a neighbouring village, to which my 
mother difmifled me with a faint embrace, having 
repeated her command not to expofc my face too 
foon to the fun or wind, and told me, that with care 
I might perhaps become tolerable again. The pro- 
Jpeft of being tolerable had very little power to ele- 
vate the imagination of one who had fo long been 
% accuf- 
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accuftomed to praifc and ccftacyj but it was fome 

fatisfaftion to be feparated from my mother, who was 
incefTaficly ringing the knell of departed be-aucy, and 
never entered my room without the whine of con- 
dolance, or the growl of anger. She often wander- 
ed over my face, as travellers over the ruins of a 
celebrated city, to note every place which had once 
been remarkable for a happy feature. She conde- 
fcended to vifit my retirement, but always left me 
more melancholy; for after a thoufand trifling en- 
quiries about my diet, and a minute examination of 
my looks, ftic generally concluded with a figh, that 
I fliould never more be fit to be feen. 

At laft I was permitted to return home, but 
found no great improvement of my condition j 
for 1 was imprifoned in my chamber as a ciimi- 
nal, whofe appearance would difgrace my friends, 
and condemn me to be tortured into new beauty. 
Every experiment which the officioufnefs of folly 
could communicate, or the credulity of ignorance 
admity was tried upon me» Sometimes I was co- 
vered with emollients, by which it was expefted 
that all the fears would be filled, and my cheeks 
plumped up to their former fmoothnefs ; and fome- 
times I was punifhed with artificial excoriations, in 
hopes of gaining new graces with a new fkin. The 
cofmetick fcience was cxhaufted upon me ; but who 
can repair the ruins of nature? My mother was 
forced to give me reft at laft, and abandon me to the 
fate of a fallen toalt, whofe fortune flie confidered as 
a hopelefs game, no longer worthy of folic! tude or 
attention. 

The 
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The condition of a young woman who hat nem 
thought or heard of any otfier ezceUence than beaotj, 
and whom the fudden bbft of difeafe wrinkles ia 
her bloom, is indeed fufficiendy calamitous. She 
is at once deprived of aU that gave her eminence or 
power i of all that elated her pride^ or animated her 
aftivitys all that filled her days with pleafure, and 
her nights with hope ; all that gave gladnds to die 
prefent hour, or brightened her profpc£ts of fiituritf . 
It is perhaps not in the power of a man whofe atteo- 
tion has been divided by diverfity of purluits> and 
who has not been accuftomed to derive from othcn 
much of his happinefs, to image to himlclf ftidi 
helplefs deftitution, fuch difmal inanity. Every ob- 
ject: of pleafing contemplation is at once fnatched 
away, and the foul finds every receptacle of ideal 
empty, or filled only with the memory of joys that 
can return no more. All is gloomy privation, or 
impotent define j the faculties of anticipation flum- 
ber in defpondency, or the powers of pleafure mutiny 
for employment. 

I was fo little able to find entertainment for 
myfelf, that I was forced in a Ihort time to venture 
abroad, as the folitary favage is driven by hunger 
from his cavern. I entered with all the humility of 
difgracc into aflemblies, where I had lately fparkled 
with gaiety, and towered with triumph. I was not 
wholly without hope, that dejeftion had mifrcprc- 
fented me to myfelf, and that the remains of my 
former face might yet have fome attraction and in- 
fluence : but the firft circle of vifits convinced me, 
that my reign was at an end; that fife and death 

were 
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were no longer in my hands ; that I was no more to 
praftife the glance of command, or the frown of 
prohibition j to receive the tribute of fighs and praifes, 
or be foothed with the gentle murmurs of amorous 
timidity. My opinion was now unheard, and my 
propofals were unregarded; the narrownefs of my 
knowledge, and the meannefs of my fentiments, were 
cafily difcovered, when the eyes were no longer en- 
gaged againft the judgment; and it was obferved, 
by thofe who had formerly been charmed with my 
vivacious loquacity, that my underftanding was im- 
paired as well as my face, and that I was no longer 
qualified to fill a place in any company but a party at 
cards. 

It is fcarcely to be imagined how foon the mind 
finks to a level with the condition. I, who had teng 
confidered all who approached me as vaffals con- 
demned to regulate their pleafures by my eyes, and 
harafs their inventions for my entertainment, was in 
lefs than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket with 
profefljons of obligation; to catch with eagernefe at 
a compliment ; and to watch with all the anxioufnefs 
of dependance, left any little civility that was paid me 
fhould pafs unacknowledged. 

Though the negligence of the men was not vfcry 
pleafing when compared with vows and adoration, 
yet it was far more fupportable than the infolence of 
my own fex. For the firft ten months after my re- 
turn into the world, I never entered a fingle houfc 
in which the memory of my downfal was not revived. 
At one place I was congratulated on my efcape with 
life ; at another I heard of the benefits of early ino* 
culation ; by fome I have been told in exprefs terms, 

that 
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that I am not yet wichout my charms 1 others have 
whifpcred ac my entrance^ This is the celebrated 
beaucy. One told me of a wafti that would fmooth 
the {kin i and another offered me her chair that I 
miglu not front the light. Some foothed me wiiih 
the obfervation that none can tell how foon my cafe 
may be her own ; and fome thought it proper to re- 
ceive me with mournful tender ncfs, formal coodo* 
lance, and confolitory blandiltmcnts* 

Thus was I every day harafled with all the ftia- 
tagems of well-bred malignity ^ yet infolcnce was 
more tolerable than folitude, and I therefore perfifted 
to keep my time at the doors of my acquaintance, 
without gracifying them with any appearance of re- 
fcntmtat ur dtprelTion, I expected that their exulta- 
tion would in time vapour away 1 that the joy of their 
fuperiority would end with its novelty i aod th^t I 
fhould be fuffcred to glide along in my prefent form 
among the namekfs multitude^ whom nature never 
intended to excite envy or admiration, aor enabled 
to delight the eye or enflatne the heart. 

This was naturally to be expefted^ and this I be- 
g^n to experience. But when 1 was no longer agi- 
tated by the perpetual ardour of refiftance and effort 
t^f perfeverance, I found more fenfibly the want of 
thofe entertainments which had formerly delighted 
me J the day lofe upon me without an engagement! 
and the evening clofed in its natural gloom, without 
fummoning me to a concert or a ball. None had 
any care to find amufements for me, and I had no 
p<iwer of amufing myfelf. Idlcnefs expo fed me 10 
melancholy, and life began to languifh in motionle^ 
indifference, 

Mifery 
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Mifery and (hame are nearly allied. It was not 
without many ftruggles that I prevailed on nnyfelf to 
confefs my uneafinefs to Euphemiay the only friend 
who had never pained me with comfort or with pity. 
I at laft laid my calamities before her, rather to eafe 
my heart than receive afliftance. " We muft dif- 
** tinguifh," faid fhe, " my FiSoria^ thofe evils which 
'^ are impofed by providence, from thofe to which 
*' we ourfelves give the power of hurting us. Of 
** your calamity, a fmall part is the infliftion of 
** Heaven, the reft is little more than the corrofion 
*' of idle difcontent. You have loft that which may 
*' indeed fometimes contribute to happinefs, but to 
" which hapjMnefs is by no means infeparably an- 
*^ nexed. You have loft what the greater number of 
" the human race never have poffefled j what thofe 
" on whom it is beftowed for the moft part pofleft 
'' in vain j and what you, while it was yours, knew 
" not how to ufe : you have only loft early what 
** the laws of nature forbid you to keep long, and 
" have loft it while your mind is yet flexible, and 
*' while you have time to fubftitute more valuable 
*^ and more durable excellencies. Confider yourfelf^ 
^^ my Viiforia, as a being born to know, to reafon, 
*^ and to aft j rife at once from your dream of me- 
" lancholy to wifdom and to piety ; you will find 
^* that there are other charms than thofe of beauty, 
** and other joys than the praife of fools." 

I am, SIR, ficc. 

Victoria. 
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Numb. 134. Satukdat^ Jtme 29^ 1751* 

^tdsjckp mm mdjicuaa boMirmm trm/tmmfimmw 
rmmtmrmmfiim! Hot. 

Who knows if Heav*n» with erer-boQiiteoiii pow'r» 

Shall add to-morrow to die prefent hourl Fa Avcit* 

IS AT yefterday morning employed in deUbent- 
ing on whichi among die various fubjeds diit 
occurred to my imaginationj I Ihoukl beftow the 
paper of to-day. After a fhort effort of meditadoabj 
which nothing was determined^ I grew every mo- 
ment more irrefolute^ my ideas wandered from die 
firil intention^ and I rather wiflied to' think> diaa 
thought, upon any fettled fubjeft; till at laft I was 
awakened from this dream of ftudy by a fummons 
from the prefs : the time was come for which I had 
been thus negligendy purpofing to provide, and, 
however dubious or fluggifh, I was now neceflitated 
to write. 

Though to a writer whofc dcfign is fb comprehcn* 
five and mifcellaneous, that he may accommodate 
himfelf with a topick from every fcene of life, or 
view of nature, it is no great aggravation of his taflc 
to be obliged to a fudden compofition ; yet I could 
not forbear to reproach myfelf for having fb long 
ncglcfted what was unavoidably to be done, and of 
which every moment's idlenefs increafed the difficul- 
ty. There was however fome pleafure in rcflefting 
that I, who had only trifled till diligence was neccf- 

fary, 
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farjr, might ftill congratulate myfelf upon my fu- 
periority to multitudes^ who have trifled till diligence 
is vain J who can by no degree of aftivity or refo- 
lution recover the opportunities which have (lipped 
away j and who are condemned by their own carelef- 
nefs to hopeleft calamity and barren forrow. 

The folly of allowing ourfelves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally efcaped^ is one of the general 
weaknefTeSj whtch^ in fpite of the inftruftton of 
moralifts, and the remonflrrances of rrafonj prevail 
to a greater or lefs degree in every naind: even they 
who moft fteadily withftand it^ find it, if not the moft 
violentj the moft pertinacious of their pafllons, al- 
ways renewing its attacks^ and though often van* 
quiOied, never deftroyed. 

It is indeed natural to have particular regard to 
the time prefent, and to be moft folicicous for that 
which IS by its nearneis enabled to mike the ftrongeft 
impreffions. When therefore any ftiarp pain is to 
be fufferedj or any formidable danger to be incurred^ 
we can fcarcely exempt ourfelves wholly from the 
feducemenrs of imagination j we readily believe that 
another day will bring feme fupport or advantage 
which we now want; and are eafily perfuaded, that 
the moment of necetlity which we defire never to 
arrive, is at a great diftance from us. 

Thus life is languilhed away in the gloom of 
anxiety J and confumed in collefting refolution which 
the next morning difli pates ; in forming purpofes 
which we fcarcely hope to keep^ and reconciling our- 
felves to our own cowardice by excufes, which, 
while we admit them^ we know to be abfurd. Our 

Vol. V. D d firmnefs 
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firmneis is by the continual contemjlbdion of mUcry 
hourly impaired s every fiibmiflion to our fear en- 
larges its dominion; we not only wafte ihat tiiine ia 
which the evil we dread might ha^ been fufibvd 
and furmounted^ but even where procriftination in- 
duces no abfolute incrieaie of our diffictilcie*j make 
them leis fuperable to ourfelves by habitual terrors 
When evils cannot be avoided, it is wife to oontraft 
the interval of expedation; to meet the mifohieft 
which will overtake us if we fly; and fufier only tfadr 
real malignity without the conflids of doubt aod.aov 
guifli of anticipation. 

To aft is far caGer than to fulftri yet we every 
day fee the progrefs of life retarded by the vis wrw 
tU, the mere repugnance t6 motbo, and find mnk 
titudes repining at the want of that which noduog 
but idleneis hinders them from enjoying. The csft 
of Tanfalus, in the region of poetick punifhment; 
was foniewhat to be pitied, becaufe the fruits that 
hung about him retired from his hand 1 but what 
tenderncfs can be claimed by thofe who, though per- 
haps they fufFer the pains of Tantalus^ will never lift 
their hands for their own relief? 

There is nothing more common among this torpid 
generation than murmurs and complaints ; murmurs 
at uneadnefs which only vacancy and fufpicion ea- 
pofe them to feel, and complaints of diftrefles which 
it is in their own power to remove. Lazine/s is com- 
monly affociated with timidity. Either fear origin* 
ally prohibits endeavours by infufing defpair of fuc- 
cefs; or the frequent failure of irrefolute ftruggles, 
and the conftant defire of avoiding labour, imprefs 

b7 
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by degrees falfc terrors on the mind. But fear, 

whether natural or acquired, when once it has full 
poflcfiTion of the fancv, never fails to employ it upon 
vifions of calamity, fuch as, if they arc not diffipated 
by ufeful employment, will foan overcaft it with 
horrors, and imbitter life not only with thufe miferies 
by which all earthly beings are really more or left 
tormented, but with thofe which do not yet exift, 
and which can only be difcerned by the perfpicacity 
of cowardice. 

Among all who facrifice future advantage to pre- 
{cm inclination, fcarcely any gain fo little as thofc 
that fufFer themfelves to freeze in idlenefs. Others 
arc corrupted by fome enjoyment of more or lefs 
power to gratify the patfions; but to negleft our 
duties, merely to avoid the labour of performing 
them, a labour which is always pundually rewarded, 
is furely to fink under weak temptations, Idlenefs 
never can fecure tranquillity i the call of realbn and 
of confcience will pierce the clofeft pavilion of the 
fluggard, and though it may not have force to drive 
him from his down, will be loud enough to hinder 
him from fleep, Thofe moments which he cannot 
refolve to make ufeful by devoting them to the 
great bufinefs of his being, will ftill be ufurped 
by powers that will not leave them to his difpofal i 
remorfe and vexation will fcize upon them, and 
forbid him to enjoy what he is fo defirous to appro- 
priate. 

There are other caufes of inaftivlty incident to 

more aftive faculties and more acute difcernment. 

He to whom many objefts of purfuit arife at the 

fame time, will frequendy hefitatc between different 
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«delires» till a rival has preduded hiaij or change 
-his courfe as new actradions prevailt and hanfs him- 
fclf without advancing. He who fees diSerenc ways 
to the fame end^ will, unlefs he watches carefidly - 
over his own condiid, lay out too much of his at- 
tendon upon the compariibn of probabilidesr and die 
adjuftment of expedients, and paufe in the chdoe 
,of his. road, till fome accident intercepts his. jour- 
ney. He whofe penetradon extends to rcnxite coo- 
fcquences, and who, whenever he applica his at- 
tention to any defign, difcovers new profpc£b of ad- 
vantage, and poflibilities of improvement, will, not 
•eafily be perfuaded that his prcjeft is. ripe for excco- 
• tion ; but will fuperadd one contrivance to another, 
endeavour to unite various purpofes in one opera- 
. tion, multiply complications, and refine niceties, 
till he is entangled in his. own fcheipe^ .and be* 
wildered in the perplexity of various intentions. He 
that refotves to unite all the beauties of fituation in 
a new purchafe, muft wafte his life in roving to no 
purpofe from province to province. He that hopes 
-.irt the fame houfe to obtain every convenience, may 
draw plans and ftudy Palladia, but will never lay a 
ftone. He will attempt a treatife on fomc impor- 
tant fubje£t, and amafs materials, confult authors, 
and ftudy all the dependent and collateral parts of 
learning, but never conclude himfelf qualified to 
write. He that has abilities to conceive perfe£tioii» 
will not eafily be content without its and fince per- 
fedion cannot be reached, will lofe the opportunity 
of doing well in the vain hope of unattainable excel- 
lence. 



The 
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The certainty that life cannot be long, and the - 
probability that it will be much fhorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every man to the aftive pro- > 
fecution of whatever he is defirous to perform. It is 
true, that no diligence can afcertain fuccefs; death 
may intercept the fwifteft career; but he who is cut , 
off in the execution of an honeft undertaking, has at 
leaft the honour of falling in his rank, and has fought 
the battle, though he miffed the vi6tory. 



Numb. 135. Tuesday, July 2, \'^s^^ 

Ceeluffti non animum mutants HoR» 

Place may be chang'd ; but who can change his mind ? 

IT is Impoffible to take a view on any fide, or ob- 
ferve any of the various claffes that form the great 
community of the world, without difcovering the in- 
fluence of example ; and admitting with new con- 
vi6tion the obfervation of Ariftotle^ that man is an 
imitative being. The greater, far the greater num- 
ber follow the track which others have beaten, with- 
out any curiofity after new difcoveries, or ambition 
of trufting themfelves to their own conduft. And, 
of thofe who break the ranks and diforder the uni-' 
formity of the march, moft return in a (hort time 
from their deviation, and prefer the equal and fteady 
fatisfaftion of fecurity before the frolicks of caprice 
and the honours of adventure. 

In queftions difficult or dangerous it is indeed na- 
tural to repofc upon authority, and, when fear hap- 
D d 3 pens 
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pens to predominate^ upon the aothoricf pf ihofe 
vfhom we do not in geno'al think wifer tlMUi our- 
lelves. Very few have abilities requifise Ibr die da£^ 
covery of abftrufe truths and of diofe few ibme 
want leifure, and fome refolution* But it is not lb 
eafy to find the reafon of the univerfal fubmiffion co 
precedent where every nrian nnight lafely judge for 
himfelf ; where no irreparabk lofs can be hazardedj 
nor any mifchief of long continuance ihcuntd. 
Vanity might be cxpefted to operate where the most 
powerful paffions are not awakened i the nsiere ptea- 
fure of acknowledging no fuperior might produce 
flight fingularitiesy or the hope of gitining fome new 
degree of happinefs awaken the mind to invention or 
experiment. 

If in any cafe the fhackles of prefcription could 
be wholly fhaken oflT^ and the imagination kft to aft 
without controul, on what occafion (hould it be cx- 
pefted, but in the felcftion of lawful pleafure? 
Pleafure, of which the eflcncc is choice; which com- 
pulfion diffociates from every thing to which nature 
has united it; and which owes not only its vigour 
but its being to the fmiles of liberty. Yet we fee 
that the fcnfcs, as well as the reafon, are regulated 
by credulity; and that moft will feel, or (ay that 
they feel, the gratifications which others have taught 
them to expeft. 

At this time of univerfal migration, when almoft 
every one, confiderable enough to attraft regard, has 
retired, or is preparing with all the earneftnefs of 
diftrcfs to retire, into the country ; when nothing is 
to be heard but the hopes of fpeedy departure, or the 
complaints of involuntary delay; I have often been, 

tempted' 
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tempted to enquire what happinefs is to be gained, 
or what inconvenience to be avoided, by this ftated 
rcceflion? Of the birds of paflage, fome follow the 
funnmcr, and fonfie the winter^ becaufe they live 
upon fiiftenance which only fummer or winter can 
fupply J but of the annual flight of human rovers it 
is much harder to aJTign the reafon^ becaufe they do 
not appear either to find or feek any thing which is 
not equally afforded by the town and country. 

I beJicve that many of theie fugitives may have 
heard of men whofe continual wlfh was for the quiet 
of rerirement, who watched every opportunity to 
fteal away from obfervation, to forfake the crowd, 
and delight themfelves with the Jodsty of folitude^ 
There is indeed fcarcely any writer who has not ce- 
lebrated the happinefs of rural privacy, and delighted 
himfclf and his reader with the melody of birds^ the 
whifper of groves^ and the murmur of rivulets; nor 
any man eminent for extent of capacityj or grcatnefs 
of exploits^ that has not left behind him fome memo- 
rials of lonely wifdom, and filent dignity. 

But almoft all abfurdity of condu6t arifcs from the 
imitauon of thofe whom we cannot refemble. Thole 
who thus teftified their wearinefs of tumult and 
hurryj and hafted with fo much eagerncfs to the 
Icifure of retreat, were either men overwhelmed with 
the preffure of difficult employments, haraffcd with 
importunitiesj and diftrafted with multiplicity 1 or 
men wholly engrofled by fpeculative fciences, who 
having no other end of life but to learn and leach, 
found their fearches interrupted by the common 
commerce of civility, and their reafonings disjointed 
by frequent interruptions. Such men might reafon* 
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ably fly to that eafe and comrenience ^whidi dwir 
condition allowed them to find only m t^e:toumry« 
The ftatefman who devoted the greater {mhil of hk 
time to the publick, was defirous of keeping the re- 
mainder in his own power. The general ruflied iridi 
dangers^ wearied with labours, and ftunned widi ac* 
damations, gladly fnatched an interval of filence and 
relaxation. The naturalift was unhappy iKdicre the 
works of Providence were not always bdbre him. 
The reafoner could adjuft his fyftenu only where his 
mind was free from the intruGon of outward ob]e£b. 
Such examples of folitude very few of thofe who 
arc now haftening from the town, have any pretcn- 
fions to plead in their own juftificaddkij fince they 
cannot pretend either wearineis of labour^ or deGre 
of knowledge. They purpofe nothing more than to 
quit one fcene of idlenefs for anodier, and after 
having trifled in publick^ to fleepin fecrecy. The 
ucmofl that they can hope to gain is the change cf 
ridiculoufnefs to obrcurity, and the privilege of hav- 
ing fewer witnefles to a life of folly. He who is not 
fufRciently important to be difturbcd in his purfuits, 
but fpends all his hours according to his own incli- 
nation^ and has more hours than his mental faculties 
enable him to fill either with enjoyment or dcfires, 
can have nothing to demand of fliades and valleys. 
As bravery is faid to be a panoply, infignificancy is 
always a (hclter. 

There are however pleafures and advantages in a 
rural fituation, which ?ire not confined to philofo-* 
phers and heroes. The frefhnefs of the air, the ver- 
dure of the woods, the paint of the meadows, and the 
unexhaufted variety which fummer fcattcrs upon the 

* earth. 
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carthj may eafily give delight to an unlearned Spec- 
tator, It is not neceflary that he who looks with 
pleafure on the colours of a flower ihould ftudy the 
principles of vegetation, or that the Piolemakk and 
Copernican fyftem Ihould be compared before the 
light of the fun can gladden, or its warmth invigo- 
rate. Novelty is itfelf a fource of gratification ; and 
Milton jullly obferves^ that to him who has been long 
pent up in cities no rural obje£t can be prefented, 
which will not delight or refrefti fome of his fenfcs. 

Yet even thefe eafy pleafures are miffed by the 
greater part of thofe who wafte their fummer in the 
country. Should any man purfue his acquaintances 
to their retreats, he would find few of them liftening 
to Pbilomd^ loitering in woods, or plucking daifies, 
catching the healthy gale of the morning, or watch- 
ing the gentle corufcations of declining day. Some 
will be difcovercd ac a window by the road fide, re- 
joicing when a new cloud of dull: gathers towards 
them, as at the approach of a momentary fupply of 
converfation, and a ftiorc relief from the tedioufnels 
of unideal vacancy. Others are placed in the adja« 
cent villages, where they look only upon houfes as 
in the reft of the year, with no change of objeds but 
what a remove to any new ftreet in London might 
have given them. The fame fet of acquaintances ftill 
fetde together, and the form of life is not other wife 
divcrfified than by doing the fame things in a different 
place. They pay and receive vifits in the ufual 
form, they frequent the walks in the morning, they 
deal cards at niglic, they attend to the fame cattle^ 
and dance with the fame partners ; nor can they at 
their return to their former habitation congratulate 

themfelvcs 
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themielves oh any other ndrantage, ditn that tiicf 
have pafled their time like others of the lame ndk; 
and have the fame right to ulk of the happinefi and 
beauty of the countryy of happinefr which they never 
felt^ and beauty which they never regarded. 

To be able to procure its own entertiunnicntii 
and to fubfift upon its own dock, is not the pre* 
rogative of every nnind. There are indeed under- 
Handings fo fertile and connprehenfive, that they cso 
always feed reflection with new fupplies, and fuffier 
nothing from the precluGon of adventitious amufe- 
ments ; as fome cities have within their own waDs 
enclofed ground enough to feed their inhabitants in 
4 fiege. But' others live only from day to day, and 
muft be conftantly enabled, by foreign fuppfies, to 
keep out the mcroachments of languor and ftupidicy. 
Such could not indeed be bhmed for hovering vntbin 
reach of their ufual pleafure^ more than any other 
animal for not quitting its native elerhent^ were not 
their faculties contrafted by their own fault. But let 
not thofe who go into the country, merely becaufe 
they dare not be left alone at home, boaft their love 
of nature, or their qualifications for folitude j nor 
pretend that they receive inftantaneous infufions of 
wifdom from the Dryads, and are able, when they 
leave fmoke and noife behind, to aft, or thinks or 
reafon for themfelves. 
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No MB. 136. Saturday, ^a/y 6, 1751. 



Kx^^^ ytx^ fMi MiTvc^ IfAUi; a*cato 7I/A?ic-iil, 

Who dares iHInk one tbingj and another tell. 

My heart detells him as the gates of H^IL P0PI+ 

THE regard which they who fe abilities are em- 
ployed in the works of imagination claim from 
the reft of mankind, arifes in a great meafure from 
their influence on futurity. Rank may be conferred 
by princes, and wealth bequeathed by mifers or by 
robbers ; but the honours of a lading namej and the 
veneration of diilant ageSj only the fons of learn ^ 
ing have the power of beftowing. While therefore 
it continues one of the charafterifticks of rational 
nature to decline oblivion^ authors never can be 
wholly overlooked in the fearch after happinefs, nor 
become contemptible but by their own fault. 

The man who confiders himfclf as conftituted the 
ultimate judge of difpucablecharafters, and cntrufted 
with the diftribution of the laft terreftrial rewards of 
merits ought to fummon all his fortitude to the fup- 
port of his integrity, and refolve to difcharge an 
office of fuch dignity with the moft vigilant caution 
and fcrupulous juftice. To deliver examples to pof- 
terity, and to regulate the opinion of future times, 
is no flight or trivial undertaking; nor is it eafy to 
commit more atrocious treafbn againft the great re- 
publick of humanity, than by falfifying its records 
and mifguiding its decrees. 

To 
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To fcatter pr^fe or blame without r^ard to juf- 
tice» is to deftroy the diftindion of good and evil 
Many have no odier teft of a^c»is than general op- 
nion ; and aU are fo far influenced by a fenfe of 
reputation, that they are often reflrained by fe» of 
reproach, and excited by hope of honour^ when 
other principles have lofl; their power ; nor can waj 
ipecies of proftitution promote general depravitj 
more than that which deftroys the force of prailci 
by fhe^g that it may be acquired vgrithout deferr- 
ing it, and which, by fetting free the aAiire ,and no- 
bitious from the dread of tnfiuny, lets loofe the »• 
pacity of power, and weakens the only autbcnty by 
which greatnefs is controlled. 

Praife, like gold and diamonds, owes its value onfy 
to its fcarcity. It becomes cheap as it beconies vul- 
gar, and will no longer raife expeAadon^ or animaie 
entcrprizc. It is therefore not only necefiary, that 
wickcdnefs, even when it is not fafe to cenfure it, 
be denied applaufe, but that goodnefs be commend- 
ed only in proportion to its degree; and that the 
garlands, due to the great benefaftors of mankind, 
be not fufFered to fade upon the brow of him who 
can boaft only petty fer vices and eafy virtues. 

Had thefe maxims been univerfally received, how 
much would have been added to the talk of dedica- 
tion, the work on which all the power of modern 
wit has been exhaufted. How few of thefe initial 
pancgyricks had appeared, if the author had been 
obliged firft to find a man of virtue, then to diftin- 
guifh the diftinft fpecics and degree of his defert, 
and at laft pay him only the honours which he 
might juftly claim. It is much eafier to learn die 
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name of the laft man whom chance has exalted to 

wealth and power, to obtain by the intervention of 
fome of his domeftkks the privilege of addrcffing 
him, or in confidence of the general acceptance of 
flattery, to venture on an addrefs without any pre- 
vious folicitation j and afcer having heaped upon 
him all the virtues co which philofophy has afiigned 
a name, inform him how much more might be truly 
faid, did not the fear of giving pain to his modefly 
reprefs the raptures of wonder and the zeal of vene- 
ration. 

Nothing has fo much degraded literature from its 
natural rank, as the pradice of indecent and promif- 
cuous dedication i for what credit can he exped who 
profefles himfelf the hireling of vanity, however pro- 
fligate, and without ihame or fcruple celebrates the 
worthlefsj dignifies the mean, and gives to the cor- 
rupt, licentious, and opprefTive, the ornaments which 
ought only to add grace tu truth, and lovelinefs to 
innocence ? Every other kind of adulteration, how- 
ever fhameful, however mifchievous, is lefs deceftable 
than the crime of counterfeiting charaders, and fix- 
ing the ftamp of literary fandion upon the drofs and 
rcfufe of the world. 

Yet I would not overwhelm the authors with the 
whole load of infamy, of which part, perhaps the 
greater part, ought to fall upon their patrons* If 
he that hires a bravo, partakes the guilt of murder, 
why fliould he who bribes a flatter er> hope to be e:i- 
empted from the fhame of falfchood ? The unhappy 
dedicator is feldom without fome motives which ob- 
ftruct, though not deftroy, the liberty of choice ; he 
is oppreffed by miferles which he hopes to relieve, 

or 
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or inflamed by ambition which he expeSs to gratify. 
But the patron has no incitements equally violemi 
he can receive only a (hort gratification, with whicli 
nothing but ftupidity could difpofe him to be pleafd, 
The real fatisfaftion which praifc can afford is by re- 
peating aloud the whifpcrs of confcience, and bjr 
ihcwing us that we have not endeavoured to delervc 
well in vain. Every other enconnium is> to an intel- 
ligent mind, fatire and reproach ; the celebration of 
thofc virtues which wc feel ourfclves ci> want| cm 
only imprefs a quicker fcnfe of our own defedsi and 
fhcw that we have not yet fatisfied the expeftations of 
the world, by forcing us to obferve how much fiftion 
rnuft contribute to the completion of our charafter. 

Yet fometimcs the patron may claim indulgence j 
for it does not always happen, that the encomiaft has 
been much encouraged to his attempt. Many a 
haplefs author, when his book^ and perhaps his de- 
dication, was ready for the prcfs, has waited long be- 
fore any one would pay the price of profticucion, or 
confent to hear the praifes dellined to infure his name 
againft the cafualties of timej and many a complaint 
has been vented againft the decline of learning, and 
neglcft of genius, when either parfimonious prudence 
has declined expence, or honeft indignation rejefted 
falfthood. Butifatlaft, after long enquiry and in- 
numerable difappointments, he find a lord willing 
to hear of his own eloquence and tafte, a ftatefmaa 
deGrous of knowing how a friendly hiftorian will re- 
prefcnt his conduft, or a lady delighted to leave t6 
the world fome memorial of her wit and beauty^ 
fuch weaknefs cannot be cenfored as an in fiance of 
enormous depravity. The wifcft man may by a di* 

ligent 
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ligcnt folicitor be furprifed in the hour of weaknefe, 
and perfuaded to folace vexation, or invigorate hope, 
with the mufick of flattery. 

To cenfure all dedications as adulatory and fervile^ 
would difcover rather envy than juftice. Praife is 
the tribute of merit, and he that has inconteftably 
diftinguiflied himfelf by any publick performance, 
has a right to all the honours which the publick can 
beftow. To men thus raifed above the reft of the 
community, there is no need that the book or its 
author fliould have any particular relation : that the 
patron is known to defcrve refpedt, is fufficient to 
vindicate him that pays it. To the fame regard from 
particular perfons private virtue and lefs confpi- 
cuous excellence may be fometimes entitled. An 
author may with great propriety infcribe his work to 
him by whofe encouragement it was undertaken, or 
by whofe liberality he. has been enabled to profecutc 
it, and he may juftly rejoice in his own fortitude that 
dares to refcue merit from obfcurity. 

Acribus exempHs videor te cludere : mtfce 
Ergo aliquid nojiris de moribus,—^ 

Thus much I will indulge thee for thy eafe. 
And mingle fomething of our times to plcafe. 

Dryden jun. 

I know not whether greater relaxation may not be 
indulged, and whether hope as well as gratitude may 
not unblameably produce a dedication ; but let the 
writer who pours out his praifes only to propitiate 
power, or attradl the attention of greatnefs, be cau- 
tious left his define betray him to exuberant eulogies. 
We are naturally more apt to pleafe ourfclves with 

the 
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die future dum the paft^ and while we luxuriate 11 
czpefUtion, may be eafily perfuaded to pordiaib 
what we yet rate only by imag^oAtioii» at a hig^ 
price than eaperienee will warrant. ' .- - ' 
. But no private views of perfimal rcgacd can diC> 
charge any man from his general obligationa to virtue 
.and to truth. It may happen in the various pombi- 
nadons of Iife» that a good man ouy recrive fikvoun 
from one, who, notwithftan^ing hia accidental bcoch 
ficence, cannot be juftly propo&d t» thcicmtadoaQf 
others, and whom dierefore he muft find fimie oikr 
way of rewarding than by publick cdebratioos^ Sdi^ 
love has indeed many powers of icduceaicot^ bat it 
furely ought not to exalt any individual ta equaliqr 
with the colleftive body of mankind^ or pttfitade 
him that a benefit conferred on him. is equivalent » 
every other virtue* Yet many upon faUe princqfa 
of gratitude have ventured to extol wretches, wliom 
all but their dependents numbered among the re- 
proaches of the fpecies, and whom they would like- 
wife have beheld with the fame fcorn had they not 
been hired to dilhoneft approbation. 

To encourage merit with praife is the great bufineis 
of literature j but praife muft lofe its influence^ by 
tjnjuft or negligent diftribution ; and he that impairs 
its value may be charged with mifapplication of the 
power that genius puts into his hands, and with 
Squandering on guilt the rccompcncc of virtue* 
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Numb. 137. Tuesday, Julyg^ lys^'^ 

Dum 'vitantftulti 'vitia, in contraria currunt. HoR. 

Whilft fools one vice condemn. 

They run into the oppofite extreme. Creech. 

THAT wonder is the efFeft of ignorance, has 
been often obferved. The awful ftillnefs of 
attention, with which the mind is. overlpread at the 
firft view of an uncxpefted efFeft, ceafes when we 
have leifure to difentangle complications and invef- 
tigate caufes. Wonder is a paufe of reafon, a fud- 
den ceffation of the mental progrefs, which lafts only 
whilft the underftanding is fixed upon fome fingle 
idea, and is at an.end when it recovers force enough 
to divide the objcdt into its parts, or mark the inter- 
mediate gradations from the firft agent to the laft 
confequence. 

It may be remarked with equal truth, that igno- 
rance is often the efFedt of wonder. It is common 
for thofe who have never accuftomed themfelves to 
the labour of enquiry, nor invigorated their confi- 
dence by conquefts over difficulty, to fleep in the 
gloomy quiefcence of aftonifliment, without any ef- 
fort to animate enquiry or difpel obfcurity. What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they confider as 
too high to be reached, or too extenfive to be com- 
prehended; they therefore content themfelves with 
the gaze of folly, forbear to attempt what they have 
no hopes of performing, and refign the plcafure of 

Vol, V. E c rational 
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rational contemplation to more pertinacious ftudy or 
more adive Acuities. ^ 

Among the produAions of mechanick «r^ many 
are of a form fo different from that of their firft ma- 
terials, and many confift of parts fo numerous and 
fo nicely adapted to each other, that it is not polIiUe 
to view them without amazement. But when ire 
enter the fhops of artificers, obfcrve the ▼trioui 
tools by which every operation is facilitated, and 
trace the progrefs of a manufafture through Ae 
different hands, that, in fucceffion to each others 
contribute to its perfeftton, we foon dilcover that 
every fingle man has an eafy tafk, and that die a- 
tremes, however remote, of natural rudenels and ar- 
tificial elegance, are joined by a regular concate- 
nation of effects, of which every one is introduced 
by that which precedes it, and equally introduces 
that which is to follow. * • 

The fame is the ft ate of intelle&ual and manual 
performances. Long calculations or complex dia- 
grams affright the timorous and unexperienced from 
a fecond view ; but if we have (kill fufficient to ana- 
life them into fimple principles, it will be difcovcrcd 
that our fear was groundlefs. Divide and conquer^ 
is a principle equally juft in fcience as in policy. 
Complication is a fpecies of confederacy, which, 
while it continues united, bids defiance to the moft 
aftive and vigorous intelledt; but of which every 
member is feparately weak, and which may there- 
fore be quickly fubdued, if it can once be broken. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has obftrved, 
is to attempt but little at a time. The wideft ex- 
curfions of the mind are made by fliort flights {tt- 
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quently repeaEcd ; the moft lofty fabricks of fcience 
are formed bjr the continued accumulation of fingle 
propofitions. 

It often happens, whatever be the caufe^ that 
impatience of labour, or dread of nnifcarriagei feizcs 
thofe who are moft diftinguifhed for quicknefs of 
apprchenfion j and that they who might with great- 
eft reafon promife themfelves viftory, are leaft will- 
ing to hazard the encounter. This diffidence^ 
where the attention h not laid afleep by lazinefs^ or 
diffipated by pleafures, can arife only from con fo fed 
and general views, fuch as negligence fnatches in 
hafte> or from the difappointmenc of the firft hopes 
formed by arrogance without refledlion* To expeft 
that the intricacies of fcience will be pierced by a 
carelefs glance, or the eminences of fame afcended 
without labour, is to expeft a particular privilege, a 
power denied to the reft of mankind i but to fuppofc 
that the maze is infcrutable to diligence, or the 
heights inacceffible to perfeverance, is to fubmit 
tamely to the tyranny of fancy, and enchain the mind 
in voluntary (hackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in litera- 
ture to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by 
difcovcring and conquering new regions of the 
intelle6):ual world. To the fuccefs of fuch under- 
takings perhaps fome degree of fortuitous happinels 
is neccflary, which no man can promife or procure 
to himfelfs and therefore doubt and irrefolution 
may be forgiven in him that ventures into the un- 
explored abyfles of truth, and attempts to find his 
way through the fluiftuacions of uncertainty, and 
the conflicts of contradiftion. But when nothing 
E e a more 
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more is required, than to purfue ft path alreadf 
•beaten, and to trample obftacles which others have 
demoliflied, why (hould any man (b much diflmft 
his own intelleft as to imagine himlelf unequal to 
the attempt? 

It were to be wiihed that they who devote thdr 
lives to ftudy would at once believe nothing too 
great for their attainment, and confider nodiing as 
too little for their regard ; that they would extioid 
their notice alike to fcience and to life, and unite 
fome knowledge of the prefent world to thdr ac- 
quaintance with paft ages and remote events. 

Nothing has fo much expoied men of learning 
to contempt and ridicule, as their, ignorance 6i 
things which are known to all but themlelves. 
Thofe who have been taught to confider the inftL 
tutions of the fchools, as giving the laft perfe&oa 
to human abilities, are furprized to fee men wrink- 
led with ftudy, yet wanting to be inftrufted in the 
minute circumftances of propriety, or the hecef- 
fary forms of daily tranfaftion ; and quickly fliakc 
off their reverence for modes of education, which 
they find to produce no ability above the reft of man- 
kind. 

Books^ fays Bacon, can never teach the ufe 1/ 
looks. The ftudent muft learn by commerce with 
mankind to reduce his fpeculations to praftice 
and accommodate his knowledge to the purpofes <tf 
life. 

It is too common for thofe who have been bred 
to fcholaftick profeffions, and paffed much of their 
time in academies where nothing but learning con- 
fers honours, to difregard every other qualification, 

and 
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and to imagine that they (hall find mankind ready to 
pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd about 
them for inftruftion. They therefore ftep out from 
their cells into the open world with all the confi- 
dence of authority and dignity of importance j they 
look round about them at once with ignorance and 
fcorn on a race of beings to whom they are equally 
unknown and equally contemptible, but whofe man- 
ners they muft imitate, and with whofe opinions 
they muft comply, if they defire to pafs their time 
happily among them. 

To leflen that difdain with which fcholars are 
inclined to look on fthe common bufinefs of the 
world, and the unwillingnefs with which they con- 
defcend to learn what is not to be found in any 
fyftem of philofophy, it may be neceflary to con* 
fider that though admiration is excited by abftrufe 
refearches and remote difcoveries, yet pleafure is 
not given, nor afFeftion conciliated, but by fofter 
accomplilhments, and qualities more eafily com- 
municable to thofe about us. He that can only 
converfe upon queftions, about which only a fmall 
part of (nankind has knowledge fufficient to make 
them curious, muft lofe his days in unfocial filence, 
and live in the crowd of life without a companion. 
He that can only be ufeful in great occafions, may 
die without exerting his abilities, and ftand a help- 
lefs fpeftator of a thoufand vexations which fret away 
happinefs, and which nothing is required to remove 
but a little dexterity of condudt and readinefs of ex- 
pedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is 

able to fet him above the want of hourly affiftancc, 

E c 3 or 
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or CO exdnguifh the defire of fond endearments, 
and tender officioufneis; and thereforej no ooe 
Ihould think it unneceflary to learn thofe arts by 
which friendihip may be. gained. Ktndnels is pre- 
ferved by a conftant reciprocadon of bencfiu or in- 
terchange of pleafures ; but fuch benefits only cao 
be beftowed, as others are capable to receiTey and 
fuch pleafures only impartedy as others are qualified 
to enjoy. 

By this defcent from the pinnacles of art 00 
honour will be loft; for the condefcenfions of 
learning are always overpaid by gratitude. An dc- 
vaced genius employed in little things^ appears, to 
ufe the fimile^of Longtnus^ like the fun in his even- 
ing declination, he remits his fplendor but retaun$ 
his magnitude, and pleafcs more though he dazzks 
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Numb. 138. Saturday, Jtdy 13, 175 1. 



-ttcum iiheAi mihijsrdida rut a 



Atqm htmiUs kabkare cafiut et fgen cervcf^ 

With me retire, and leave the pomp of courts 
For humble cottages and rural fports. 



Viito- 
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THOUGH the contempt with which you have 
treated the annual migrations of the gay and 
bufy part of mankind, is juftified by daily obferva- 
tionj fince moft of thofe who leave the town, nei- 
ther vary their entertainments nor enlarge their no* 
tions I yet I fuppofe you do not intend to reprefent 
the praftice itfelf as ridiculous^ or to declare that he 
vtfhofe condition puts the diftribution of his tinne into 
his OM^n power may not properly divide it between the 
town and country. 

That the country, and only the count ry, dif- 
plays the inexhauftible varieties of nature, and fup- 
plies the philofophical mind with matter for admi- 
ration and enquiry, never was denied ; buc my 
curiofity is very little attracted by the colour of a 
flower, the anatomy of an infcift, or the ftrudure of 
a neft ; I am generally employed upon human man- 
ners, and therefore fill up the months of rural leifure 
with remarks on thofe who live within the circle of 
my notice. If writers would more frequently vifit 
E e 4 thofe 
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thofe regions of negligence and liberty^ jdicy mi^ 
diverlify their reprefentations, and mukiply their 
images^ for in the counoy arc origHialifhimAen 
chiefly to be found. In cities, and yet* mbre in 
courts, the minute difcriminations which .diftinguilh 
one from another are for the moft part cfiaced, the 
peculiarities of temper and opinion are gradually 
worn away by promifcuous converie, as angular bo- 
dies and uneven furfaces lofe dieir points and aiperi- 
ties by frequent attridon ag^nft one another, and 
approach by degrees to uniform rQtundity. The 
prevalence of fafhion, the influence of example, At 
defire of applaufe, and the dread of cenfure> obftrud 
the natural tendencies of the mind, and check the 
fancy in its 0ft efforts to break forth into expe- 
riments of caprice. 

Few inclinations are fo ftrong as to grow up into 
habits, when they muft ftrugglewith the conftant 
oppofition of fettled forms and eftablifhed cuftoms> 
But in the country every man is a feparate and indc* 
pendent being : folitude flatters irregularity with 
hopes of fecrecy ; and wealth, removed from the 
mortification of comparifon, and the awe of equality, 
fwclls into contemptuous confidence, and lets blame 
and laughter at defiance ; the impulfes of nature a& 
unreftrained, and the difpofition dares to fhew itfelf 
in its true form, without any difguife of hypocrify, or 
decorations of elegance. Every one indulges the 
full enjoyment of his own choice, and talks and lives 
with no other view than to pleafe himfelf, without 
enquiring how far he deviates from the general prac- 
tice, or confidering others as entitled to any account 
of his fentiments or adions. If he builds or demo- 

liflies, 
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lifhes, opens or endofcs, deluges or drains, it is not 
his care what may be the opinion of thofe who are 
fliilled in'perfpedive or architefture, it is fufficicnc 
that he has no landlord to control him, and that none 
has any right to examine in what projefts the lord of 
the manor fpends his own money on his own grounds* 

For this reafon it is not very common to want 
fubjefts for rural converfation* Almuft every man 
is daily doing fomething which produces merriment, 
wonder, or refcntment, among his neighbours. This 
otter exemption from rf ftraint leaves every anomalous 
quality to operate in its full extent^ and fuffers the 
natural chara<5ter to difFafe itfelf to every part of life. 
The pride which, under the check ofjiublick obfer- 
vation, would have been only vented among fervants 
and domefticksj becomes in a country baronet the 
torment of a province, and inftead of terminating 
in the deftruftion of China ware and glafles, ruins 
tenants, difpoffefles cottagers, and harafTes villages 
with aftions of trefpafs and bills of indiftment. 

It frequently happens that even without violent 
paffions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
laxity of a ruftick life produces remarkable particu- 
larities of condu£t or manner- In the province 
where I now refide, we have one lady eminent for 
wearing a gown always of the fame cut and colour; 
another for {baking hands with thofe that vifit her; 
and a third for unfhaken refolution never to let tea or 
cofft^e enter her houfe* 

But of all the female chara£lers which this place 
affords, I have found none fo worthy of attention as 
that of Mrs. Bujyj a widow, who loft her hu/band in 
her thirtieth year, and has fince paffed her time at 

the 
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the manor-houfe in the governmenc of her childrcnj 
and the management of the eftatc, 

Mrs, Bufy was married ac eighteen^ from a board- 
ing- fchool, where (he had paficd her time like otha 
yaung ladies in needle- work^ with a few intervals of 
dancing and reading. When ftie became a bride Ibe 
fpcnt one winter with her hufband in town, where 
having no idea of any con ver fat ion beyond the for- 
malities of a vific, ftie found nothing to engage her 
paflionsi and when Ihe had been one night at courts 
and two at an opera, and feen the Monument^ the 
Tombs, and tKe Tower, Jhe concluded that Londm 
had nothing more to (hewj and wondered that when 
women had once fcen the world they couJd not be 
content to (lay at home* She therefore went willinglf 
to the ancient feat, and for fomc years ftudied hoofe- 
wifcry under Mr. Bufy% mother, with fo much afli* 
duity, that the old lady, when flic died, bequeathed 
her a caudle-cup, a foup-difh, two beakers, and a 
chert: of table-linen fpun by hcrfelf, 

Mr, Bufy finding the economical quJities of his 
lady, refigned his affairs wholly into her hands, and 
devoted his life to his pointers and his hounds. He 
never vifited his eltates, but to deftroy the partridges 
or foxes i and often committed fuch dcvaftations m 
the rage of pleafure, that fome of his tenants refufcd 
to hold their lands at the ufual rent* Their landlady 
perfuaded them to be fatisBed, and entreated her huf- 
band to difmifs his dogs, with many exa£t calcula- 
tions of the ale drank by his companions, and corn 
confiimed by the horfes, and remonflrances againft 
the infolcnce of the huntfman, and the frauds of the 
groom. The huntfman was too neceffary to his 

happinefs 
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happinefs to be difcardoJ; and he had ftill continued 
to ravage his own eftate, had he not caught a cold and 
a fever by Ihooting mallards in the fens* His fever 
was followed by a confumption, which in a few 
months brought him 10 the grave. 

Mrs. Btify was too much an economift to feel 
either joy or forrow at his death. She received the 
compliments and confolations of her neighbours in 
a dark room, out of which ftie ftole privately every 
night and morning to fee the cows milked; and af- 
ter a few days declared that (he thought a widow 
might employ herfelf better than in nurfing griefi 
and thac> for her partj Ihe was refolved that the 
fortunes of her children Ihould not be impaired by 
her negleft. 

She therefore immediately applied herfelf to the 
reformation of abufes* She gave away the dogs, 
difcharged the fervants of the kennel and ftable, and 
fent the horfes to the next fair, but raced at fo high 
a price that they returned unfold. She was refolved 
to have nothing idle about her, and ordered them to 
be employed in common drudgery. They loft their 
flecknefs and grace, and were foon purchafed at half 
the value. 

She foon difencumbered herfelf from her weeds, 
and puc on a riding-hood, a coarfe apron, and fliort 
petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a farm, 
of which (he takes the management wholly upon 
herfelf. She rifes before the fun to order the horfes 
to their geers, and fees them well rubbed down at 
their return from work; (he attends the dairy morn- 
ing and eveningj and watches when a calf falls that 
it may be carefully nurfedj (he walks out among 
a the 
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the (heep at noon^ counts thehmbs, and obferves the 
fences, and, where fhe finds a gap, ftops it with a bulh 
tiU it can be better mended. In hanrefl: fhe rides 
afield in the waggon, and is veiy liberal of her ale 
from a wooden bottle. At her kifiire hours (he 
looks goofe eggs, airs the wool room^ and turns the 
cheefc. 

When refpeft or curiofity bijngs vifitants to her 
houfe, {he entertains them with progoofticks of a 
fcarcity of wheat, or a rot among the fheepj and al- 
ways thinks herfelf privil^;ed to cUfmifi them^ wheo 
ihe is tQ iee the hogs fedj or to count her poultry on 
the rooft. 

The only tb^ngs negkAed about her are her duld- 
ren, whom fhe has taught nothing but die loweft 
houfehold duties. In my laft vifit I met nciifs BuSf 
carrying grains to a fick cow, and was entertainoi 
with the accomplifhments of her eldefi: ibn^ a youth 
of fuch early maturity, that though he is only fix- 
teen, fhe can truft him to fell corn in the market* 
Her younger daughter, who is eminent for her 
beauty, though fomewhat tanned in making hay, 
was bufy in pouring out ale to the ploughmen, that 
every one might have an equal fhare. 

1 could not but look with pity on this young fa- 
mily, doomed by the abfurd prudence of their mother 
to ignorance and meannefs : but when I recommend- 
ed a more elegant education, was anfwered, that fhe 
never faw bookilh or finical people grow rich, and 
that fhe was good for nothing herfelf till (he had for-» 
gotten the nicety of the boarding- fchool, 
I am, Yours, &c. 

BUCOLUS. 
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Numb. 139. Tuesday, Jufy 16, 1751. 

^-— Sit quod wjimplex duntaxai et unum* Ho r • 

Let every piece be fimple and be one. 

IT is required by Arijlotle to the perfeftion of a 
tragedy, and is equally neceffary to every other 
fpecies of regular compofition, that it fhould have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end* " The begin- 
^* ning," fays he, " is that which hath nothing ne- 
■** ceffarily previous, but to which that which fol- 
** lows is naturally eonfequent ; the end, on the con- 
*« trary, is that which by neceflity, or at leait, ac- 
*^ cording to the common courfe of things, fucceeds 
*' fomething elfe, but which implies nothing confe- 
^' quent to itfelf ; the middle is connefted on one fide 
'« to fomething that naturally goes before, and on the 
" other to fomething that naturally follows it." 

Such is the rule laid down by this great critick, 
for the difpofition of the different parts of a well 
conftituted fable. It muft begin, where it may be 
made intelligible without introduftionj and end, 
where the mind is left in repofe, without expeftation 
of any farther event. The intermediate paffages 
muft join th€ laft effcd to the firft caufe, by a regular 
and unbroken concatenations nothing muft be there- 
fore inferted which does not apparently arife from 
fomething foregoing, and properly make way for 
fomething that fucceeds it. 

This 
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This precept is to be undcrftood in its rigour 
only with rcfpeft to great and effential events, and 
cannot be extended in the fame force to minuter cir- 
cumftances and arbitrary decorations^ which yet arc 
more happy as they contribute more to the main de- 
fign i for it is always a proof of extcnfive thougk 
and accurate circumfpcftion^ to promote various 
purpoies by the fame aft i and the idea of an orna« 
ment admits ufcj though it feems to exclude neceU 
ficy. 

Whoever purpofes^ as it is exprefled by MiUmt 
to kuHd the lofty rhime, mud acquaint himfelf with 
this law of poetical architefture, and take care that 
his edifice be folid as well as beautiful; that nothing 
ftand Angle or independent, fo as that it may be 
taken away without injuring the reft; but that from 
the foundation to the pinnacles one part reft firm 
upon another. 

This regular and confequential diftribution, is 
among common authors frequently neglcifted ^ but 
the failures of thofe, whofe example can have no in- 
fluence^ may be fafely overlooked^ nor is it of much 
life to recall obfcure and unregarded names to me- 
mory for the fake of fporting with their in^my. But 
if there is any writer whofe genius can embellifh 
impropriety, and whofe authority can make error 
venerable, his works are the proper objefts of criti- 
cal inquifition. To expunge faults where there arc 
no excellencies, is a tafk equally ufelei^ with that of 
the chemift, who employs the arts of reparation and 
refinement upon ore in which no precious metal is 
contained to reward his operations. 

The 
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The tragedy of Sam/on Jgomfies has been cele- 
brated as the fecond work of the great author of 
Paradife Loji^ and oppofed with all the confidence 
of triumph to the dramattck performances of other 
nations. It contains indeed juft fentimentSj maxims 
of wifdom, and oracles of piety, and many palTages 
written with the ancient fpirit of choral poetry, in 
which there is a juft and pleafing mixture of Seneca^s 
moral declamation, with the wild enthufiafm of the 
Greek writers. It is therefore worthy of exami na- 
tion, whether a performance thus illuminated with 
genius, and enriched with learning, is com po fed ac- 
cording to the indifpenfable laws of Arijtoielian 
criticifm: and, omitting at prefent all other con- 
fiderations, whether it exhibits a beginnings a mid- 
dle, and an end. 

The beginning is undoubtedly beautiful and pro- 
per, opening with a graceful abruptnefs, and pro- 
ceeding naturally to a mournful recital of fa<Sts necef- 
fary to be known* 

Smnfon. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To thefe dark fteps, a little farther on j 
For yonder bank hath choice of fun and fhade j 
There I ana wont to fit when any chance 
Relieves me from my talk of fervilc toil. 
Daily in the common prifon elfe enjoin'd me,— 
— O wherefore was my birth from heav*!! foretold 

Twice by an angel ? 

—Why was my breeding order'd and prefcrib'd. 
As of a perfon feparate to God> 
DefignM for great exploits ; if I muft die 
BetrayM, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out ? 
-^Whom have I to complain of hut myfelf ? 
Who this high gift of ftrength, committed to me^ 

In 
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In what part lodg'd, how eafilj bereft me^ 
tJnder the feat of filence could not keep^ . 
But weakly to a woman muft reteal it. 

His (bliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or company 
of men of his own tribcj who condole his mlferies, 
extenuate his faulty and conclude with a iblemn inn- 
dication of divine juftice. So that at the conclufion 
of the firft aft there is no defign hud^ no difcoveiy 
made> nor any difpofidon formed towards the fubfe- 
quent event. 

In the fecond zSt, Mamab^ the fiither of Santfm^ 
comes to feek his (bn^ andj being ihewn him by tk 
chorusj breaks out into lamentadons of his mifer/j 
and comparifbns of his prelent with his former 
flate, reprefenting to him the ignominy wluch lus 
religion fufferSj by the feftival this diiy celebrated in 
honour of Dagon, to whom the idolaters afcribed bis 
overthrow. 

^Thou bear'ft 

Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault ; 
Bitterly haft thou paid and ftill art paying 
That rigid fcore. A worfe thing yet remains. 
This day the PhUiftines a poplar fcaft 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim 
Great pomp and facrifice, and praifcs loud 
To Dagon^ as their God, who hath delivered 
Thee, Samfotiy bound and blind into their hands. 
Them out of thine, who flew*ft them many a flain. 

Sam/otiy touched with this reproach, makes a re- 
ply equally penitential and pious, which his father 
confiders as the effufion of prophetick confidence. 

Samfotu 
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Samfin. God be fure. 

Will not connive or linger thus provok'd. 
But will arife and his great name affert : 
Dagon muft ftoop, and ftiall ere long receive 
Such a difcomiit, as (hall quite defpoil him 
Of all thefc boafted trophies won on me. 

Manoah. With caufe this hope relieves thee, and thefe 
words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. 

''This part of the dialogue, as k might tend to 
animate or exafperate Sam/on^ cannot, I think, be 
cenfured as wholly fuperfluous j but the fucceed- 
ing difpute, in which Sam/on contends to die, and 
which his father breaks off, that he may go to fo- 
licit his releafe, is only valuable for its own beauties, 
and has no tendency to introduce any thing that fol- 
lows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of Da^ 
lilaby with all her graces, artifices, and allurements. 
This produces a dialogue, in a very high degree ele- 
gant and inftrudlive, from which Ihe retires, after (be 
has exhaufted her perfuafions, and is no more ken 
nor heard of ^ nor has her vifit any efFeft but that of 
raifing the charafter 6( Santfon. 

In the fourth a£t enters Harapba, the giant ofGatb, 
ivhofe name had never been mentioned before, and 
who has now no other motive of coming, than to 
fee the man whofc ftrcngth and actions are fo loudly 
celebrated : 

Vol. V. F f Harapi. 
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HarapL 



-Much I have heard 



Of thy prodigious might, and feats performed 

Incredible to me ; in this difpleasM, 

That I was never prefent in the place 

Of thofe encounters, where we might have tried 

Each others force in camp or lifted fields ; 

And now am come to fee of whom fuch noife 

Hath walk'd about, and each limb to furvej. 

If thy appearance anfwer loud report, 

Sam/on challenges him to the combat; and^ after 
an interchange of reproaches^ elevated by repealed 
defiance on one fide, and ioibicrered by contempt 
tuous infults on the other, Harapha retires; we then 
hear it deterniinedj by Samfon and the choruSj that 
no confcquence good or bad will proceed from their 
interview : 



Chrus* He will dircftJy to the lords, I fear. 
And wltli malicious counfel ftir them up 
Some way or oiJier farther to affli£l thee* 

Sijmf, He mufl allege fome caufe, and offirr'd fight 
Will not dare mention, left a qucftion rife. 
Whether he tlurft accc.pt tlie oiFer or not; 
And that he durft not, plain enough appear'd. 

At laft, in the fifth aft^ appears a meflengcr 
from the lords afiembled at the feftival of Da^sM, 
with a fummons by which Sam/on h required to 
come and entertain them with fome proof of his 
ftrength, Samfon^ after a Ihort expoftulation, dif- 
mlfTes him with a firm and rcfolute refufal; but 
during the abfence of the meflenger, having a while 
defended the propriety of his conduft, he at laft de- 
2 clarcs 
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dares himfdf moved by a fecret impulfe to comply, 
and utters feme dark prcfages of a great event to be 
brought to pafs by his agency, under the direftion 
of Providence : 

Samf* Be of good courage j I begin to feel 
Some roufing motbni* in mej which difpofe 
To fomething extraordinary my tlioughts* 
I with tills mefTcnger wtU go along, 
Nothing to do, be furc, that may diflionour 
Our law, or ftain my vow of Nazarite, 
If there be ought of prefage in the mind. 
This day will be rem^irkable in my life 
By fome great a£t, or of my days the laft- 

While Sam/on is condudcd off by the melTenger, 
his father returns wkh hopes of fucceis in his folicit- 
ation^ upon which he confers with the chorus till 
their dialogue is interrupted, firft by a fhout of 
triumph, and afterwards by fcreams of horror and 
agony. As they ft and deliberating where they ftiall 
be fecure, a man who had been prefcnt at the Qiow 
enters, and relates how S am/on y having prevailed on 
his guide to fuffer hiin to lean againft the main pil- 
lars of the theatrical edifice, tore down die roof upon 
the fpeftators and himfelf: 

Thofe two maffy pillars. 

With horrible confufioiij to and fro. 

He tugg'd, he fliook, till down they came, and drew 

The whole roof after them, ^vith burft of thunder. 

Upon the heads of all who fat beneath 

Samfon widi thcfe immixtj ineviubly 

PuU'd down tlie fame dcftrutSiion on himfclf^ 



Ff 2 
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This is undoubcedly a juft tnd regukr cmtaftrophc^ 
and che poem> thcrefbrp, hu a banning and an end 
which ArifiotU himfelf could not have difapprored; 
but ic mud be allowed to want a middle, fince no- 
thing paiTes between the firft aft and the laft, diat 
either haftens or delays the death of Samfcn. The 
whole drama, if its fuperfluines were cut oflp, would 
fcarcely BU a fingle aft $ yet this is the tragedy whidi 
ignorance has admired, and bigotry applauded. 



Numb. 140. Saturday, yufy 20, 1751. 

— — ^'i tM LnaH/aufor inipu tft, 

Vt nom bocfattatitr. Hot* 

What doadng'bigoti ta hit &qks fo blind* ' 

As not CO grant me this, can Milion find ? 

IT is common, fays Bacon, to dcfiire the end with- 
out enduring the means. Every member of 
fociety feels and acknowledges the neceffity of de- 
tecting crimes, yet fcarce any degree of virtue or re- 
putation is able to fecure an informer from publick 
hatred. The learned world has always admitted 
the ufcfulnefs of critical difquifitions, yet he that 
attempts to fhcw, however modeftly, the failures of 
a celebrated writer, Ihall furely irritate jiis admirers, 
and incur the imputation of envy, captioufncfs, and 
malignity. 

With this danger full in my view, I fhall proceed 
to examine the fentiments of Mihon's tragedy, which, 

though 
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though much lefs liable to cenfure than the difpofi- 
tion of his plan, are, like thofe of other writers, 
fometimes expo fed to juft exceptions for want of 
care, or want of difcernment. 

Sentiments are proper and improper as they confift 
more or lefs with the charadler and circumftances of 
the perfon to whom they are attributed, with the 
rules of the compofnion in which they are found, or 
with the fettled and unalterable nature of things. 

It is common among the tragick poets to intro- 
duce their perfons alluding to events or opinions, of 
which they could not poffibly have any knowledge. 
The barbarians of remote or newly difcovered 
regions often difplay their (kill in European learning. 
The god of love is mentioned in Tamerlane with all 
the familiarity of a Roman epigrammatift ; and a 
late writer has put Harvefs doftrine of the circula- 
tion of the blood into the mouth of a Turkijh ftatef- 
man, who lived near two centuries before it was 
known even to philofophers or anatomifts. 

MiUon's learning, which acquainted him with the 
manners of the ancient eaftern nations, and his in- 
vention, which required no affiftance from the com- 
mon cant of poetry, have preferved him from fre- 
quent outrages of Ibcal or chronological propriety. 
Yet he has mentioned Chalybean Steely of which it is 
not very likely that his chorus fhouW have heard, 
and has made Alp the general name of a moun- 
tain, in a region where the Alps could fcarcely be 
known : 

No medicinal liquor can affuage. 

Nor breath of cooling air from fnowy Alp. 

F f 3 He 
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He has taught 5tfii||/iwilietakti>fC^ and the ^ 
rens^ at which he apparently hioti ia lus coUoqof 
viitliDalilab: 

I know thy trains^ 
Tho' dearly to my coft, thy gint and toils \ 
Thy fair enchanted cup^ and waMt^ eiarms 
No more on me have poVn 

But the grofleft error of this kind is the fokm 
introduaion of the Phoemx in the laft fccne ; whidi 
^ faulty^ not only as it is incongruous to the po- 
foi\age to whom it is afcribedj but ss it is fo evi- 
dently contrary to reafon and nature^ that it ou^ 
never to be mentioned but as a hblc in any ferious 
poem: 

——Virtue giv*n for toft, 
Depreft, and overthrown, as feem'd 
Like that felf-bcgotten bird 
In the Arabian woods emboft 
That no fecond knows, nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauft ; 
From out our afliy womb now teem'd 
Revives, reflouriflies, then vigorous moft 
When moft unaftive deem'd, 
And tho' her body die, her fame furvives, 
A fecular bird ages of lives. 

Another fpecics of impropriety, is the unfuit- 
ablenefs of thoughts to the general charaacr of the 
poem. The ferioufnefs and folcmnity of tragedy 
neceffarily rejefts all pointed or epigrammatical ex- 
preffions, all remote conceits and oppoation of 
ideas. Samfon'% complaint is therefore too elaborate 
to be natural : ^ 
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As in the land of darknefsj yet in light. 
To live a life half dead, a living deadij 
And buryM ; but O yet more miferable ! 
Myfelf my fepulchre^ a moving grave ! 
BuryM, yet not exempt. 
By privilege of death and burial, 
From worft of other evils, pains and wrongs- 
All allufions to low and trivial objefts, with which 
contenipt is ufually afibctated, are doybtlefs vn- 
fuicable to a fpccics of compofition which ought to 
be always awful, though not always magnificent. 
The remark therefore of the chorus on good and bad 
news fecms to want elevacion : 

ManmL A little ftay will bring fome notice hi Aer. 

Chr^ Of good or bad fo great, of bad the fooner ; 
For evil news rides p^^ while good news halts. 

But of all nneannefs that has leafl: to plead which 
Is produced by nacre verbal conceitSj which depend- 
ing only upon founds, lofe their cxiftence by the 
change of a fy liable. Of this kind is the following 
dialogue ; 

Chr, But had we befl: retire ? I fee zjlorm* 

Sam/. Fair days have oft contrafted wind and ram. 

Cher, But this another kind of tempeft brings, 

Sam/. Be lefs abftrufej my riddling days are paft. 

Cher. Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words j a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his ftride. 
The giant Harapha*^^'--^ 

And 
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And yet more defpicaUe are^theltnef in which il£i- 
noab*% paternal kindnefs is commended by the chorus : 

Fathers are wont to lay t^ tot their ions. 
Thou for thy fon art bent to % Mtf all i 

SamfoH*s comphunt of the inconveniencies of im- 
priibnment is riot wholly without verbal quatntnefs : 

—I a priibner chained fcaroe ficely draw 
The air imprilbn'd alib^ dote and damp. 

From the fentiments we may properly delcend to 
the confideration of the language, which, in imita- 
tion of the ancients^ is through the whole dialogue 
remarkably fimple and unadorned, ieldom heightened 
by epithets, or varied by figures $ yec fomedmes 
metaphors find admiflion, even where their confift- 
ency is not accurately pre(crved. Thus Samfon con- 
founds loquacity with a fliipwreck : 

How could I once look up, or heave the head. 
Who, like a foolifh piloty hzytjhipwreck^d 
My vejfel truftcd to me from above, 
Glorioufly rigged \ and for a word, a tear. 
Fool, have divul^d thtfecret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ? 

And the chorus talks of adding fuel to flame in a 
report. 

He's gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words ^ by adding fuel to the flame ? 

The vcrfification is in the dialogue much more 
fnnooth and harmonious than in the parts allotted to 
the chorus, which are often ib harih and diflbnaot, 
as fcarce to prefcrve, whether the lines end with 

or 
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or without rhymes, any appearance . of metrical re- 
gularity : 

Or do my eyes mifreprefent ? Can this be he, 

That heroick, that renown'd, 

Irrefiftible Samfon j whom unarm'd 

No ftrength of man, or fierceft wild beaft, could withftand; 

Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid ? 

Since I have thus pointed out the fauks of Milton^ 
critical integrity requires that 1 (hould endeavour 
to difplay his excellencies, though they will not 
cafily be difcovered in ftiort quotations, becaufe they 
confift in the juftnefs of diffufe reafonings, or in the 
contexture and method of continued dialogues 5 this 
play having none of thefe defcriptions, fimilies, or 
fplendid fentences, with which other tragedies are ib 
lavilhly adorned. 

Yet fome paflages may be felefted which feem to 
deferve particular notice, either as containing fenti- 
ments of paffion, reprefentations of life, precepts of 
conduft, or fallies of imagination. It is not eafy to 
give a ftronger reprefentation of the wearinels of de- 
fpondency, than in the words oi Samfon to his father : 

^I feel my genial fpirits droop. 

My hopes all flat 5 nature within me feems 
In all her funftions weary of herfelf ; 
My race of glory run, and race of fhame j 
And I fhall (hortly be with them that reft. 

The reply o( Samfon to the flattering Dalilab affords 
a juft and ftriking defcription of the ftratagems and 
allurements of feminine hypocrify : 

-T hefe are thy wonted arts. 
And arts of every woman falfe like thee. 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray. 

Then 
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tlenatreptntsiitlDfuiMuty befiBech» 

And reconcilenient moft with fdgn'd remorff^ 

Confefs and promifc wonders in her change i 

Not truly penitent^ but chief to try . 

Her hu{band> how £ur Uig'd hb pflV&nce beaii» 

His virtue or weaknefs which way to aflail : 

Then With more cautious and inftrudled Ikill 

Again tranfgrefleS) and agsun fuhmits. 

When Sam/9f$ hai refilled to imke himielf a ipec- 
tacle at the feaft of DagpM, he firft juftifics his b«* 
haviour to the chorus^ ^ho charge falm with having 
icrved the Pbiliftines^ by a very juft diftinftion ; and 
dien deftroys the common excufe of cowardice and 
lervility> which always confound temptation with 
compulfion : 

Chr. Tet with thy ftrength thon fenr'ft the PbiUfiim. 

Samf. Not in dieir idd worlhip, but by labour 
Honeft and lawful to deferve my food 
Of thofe who have me in their civil power. 
Ch'ir. Where the heart joins not, outward afls defile nof. 
Samf. Where outward force conRrains, the fentence 

holds, 
But who conftrams me to the temple of Dagott^ 
Not tiragging ? The Philtfiine lords command. 
Commands are no conftraints. If I obey them, 
I do It freely, vcntVing to difpleafe 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer. 
Set God behind. 

The complaint of blindnefs which Samjon pours 
out at the beginning of the tragedy is equally ad- 
drefled to the paffions and the fancy. The enume- 
ration of his nnifcries is fucceeded by a very pleafing 
train of poetical images^ and concluded by fuch ex- 

pollulations 
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poftulations and wifhes^ as reafon too often fubmits 
CO learn from defpair : 

O firft created hezm, and thou great word 
Let there be light, and light was over all; ' 
Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 
The fun to me is dark. 
And filent as the moon. 
When (he defcrts the night. 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Since light fo neceflary is to life. 
And almoft life itfelf ; if it be true. 
That light is in the foul. 
She all in ev*ry part ; why was the fight 
To fuch a tender ball as th* eye confined. 
So obvious and fo eafy to be quenched. 
And not, as feeling, thro' all parts difTusM, 
That flie may look at will thro' ev'ry pore ? 

Such are the the faults and fuch the beauties oi Sam* 
Jon Agonifte^y which I have fhewn with no other pur- 
pofe than to promote the knowledge of true criticifm. 
The everlafting verdure of Milton's laurels has no- 
thing to fear from the blafts of malignity j nor can 
my attempt produce any other efFeft, than to 
ftrengthen their fhoots by lopping their luxuriance. 
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